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ABSTRACT 


The prevailing opinion regarding Gallo-Roman religion, expressed by Jullian, Hubert, Thévenot, Duval, Hatt and 
Wightman, is that it was a fusion between the two religions. Scholars who dissent from this view can be divided into 
two different groups. On the one hand, Woolf contends that, during a formative period of Gallo-Roman civilisation, 
there was a partial abandonment of the Gallic rites, that Roman religion came to be understood to be better as well as 
different and that Gallo-Roman religion offered more spiritually as well as materially. On the other hand, Vendryes, Le 
Roux, Guyonvare’h and Benoit hold that the Gallic deities continued to be worshipped, some under a Roman guise, 
others in their original pre-Roman form; however, they accept aniconism, atectonism and the reports that the Romans 
stopped human sacrifice and headhunting. 


It will be argued not only that the worship of Gallic deities continued, but also that Gallic religion already used man- 
made sanctuaries and anthropomorphic images before the Roman Conquest, that the disappearance of human sacrifice 
was wrongly attributed to the Romans and that the Romans never suppressed headhunting. 


In Chapter One some conceptual problems that need clarification before the subject can be properly addressed is 
discussed. They include problems regarding terminology, presuppositions and errors. In the second chapter the 
archaeological and literary sources of information about Gallic religion and their reliability are examined. Using these 
sources, in the third chapter, Gallic deities are identified and the enigma of the pantheon set out by Caesar is decoded. 
In the fourth chapter the use of formal structures of worship and ritual by the Gauls is confirmed and the essential 
elements of such structures are analysed, with the argument being supported by a comparison of pre-Roman Celtic 
sanctuaries from both inside and outside the Roman Empire. In the fifth chapter the concept of sacrifice is examined 
from an anthropological perspective and this approach is applied to all Gallic sacrifices; the Gallic rituals of divination 
and circumambulation are also examined. The basis for the magico-religious significance and popularity of headhunting 
is established in the sixth chapter. Finally, in the seventh chapter, the Celtic belief in an Afterlife is defined and its 
attraction is demonstrated. In each chapter, the number of these Gallic beliefs and customs, which continued after the 
Roman Conquest, is examined and it is demonstrated that Gallic religion was not abandoned, that the Celtic sanctuary 
design was the basis for Gallo-Roman temple design and that Gallo-Roman religion continued to be Gallic as well as 
Roman. 
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PREFACE 


The geographical scope of the research is the two Roman 
provinces of Belgic Gaul and Aquitania; these two 
provinces have been chosen because of the contrasts, 
which they present. Temporally, the scope of the thesis 
extends from the Conquest of Gaul by Caesar up to the 
end of the 2nd century CE. After this the introduction of 
monotheistic Christianity interferes with the analysis of 
the relationship of two polytheistic religions and the 
administrative changes of Diocletian affect the 
geographical scope of the study. 


The thesis examines the aspects of Gallo-Roman religion, 
which demonstrate continuity of Gallic beliefs, practice or 
custom, although affected by acculturation from Roman 
religion. 


In view of this the research will not be concerned with 
Christianity, Oriental salvation religions, such as the 
worship of Mithras and Cybele, or the cults of the 
Emperor, Augustus or the Divine House, unless directly 
relevant. There is also no examination of the Druids, 
because of the absence of any archaeological evidence and 
the controversial and contradictory character of the literary 
sources. 


Although the focus of this study is religious acculturation 
between Rome and the indigenous inhabitants of two 
Gallic provinces, it should be of use to students either of 


xi 


other forms of acculturation between Rome and its subject 
cultures or of acculturation in general. Indeed, it is hoped 
that, due to its multi-disciplinary approach, it will even be 
profitable for research in Celtic Studies and Anthropology. 


All but three (Fig.3.11, 3.44 and 5.2) of the colour 
photographs are mine, obtained on personal visits to 
different parts of Beleic Gaul; I would like to thank the 
staff of the Museums of Mariemont and the Provincial 
Museum of East Flanders at Velzeke in Belgium and the 
Rheinisches Landesmuseum at Trier, Germany, for 
allowing me to take them. 


I would like to thank Professors Greg Woolf, Professor of 
Ancient History and Head of the School of Classics at the 
University of St Andrews, and the staff of the Department 
of Klassiche Archäologie at the University of Trier; I 
would like to give special thanks to Dr Kurt Braeckman at 
the Provincial Museum of East Flanders at Velzeke for 
giving me a personal tour of the Museum and to Dr Sabine 
Faust of the Rheinisches Landesmuseum at Trier for 
making an inscription from  Móhn of debatable 
interpretation available to me and for obtaining a 
photograph of it. I have also contacted Ms Abigail 
Bumyeats of the Department of Celtic and Scottish 
Studies in the School of Literature, Language and Cultures 
at the University of Edinburgh. 


CHAPTER ONE 


PROBLEMS AND PRESUPPOSITIONS 


Problems 


It very soon becomes apparent that one of the biggest 
problems is interpretation, of literature but especially of 
iconography. This will be examined in detail later.' The 
area of terminology also contains problems. There are 
certain terms, which, while previously perfectly applicable 
or acceptable, are now either misleading or have become 
unacceptable. These terms are ‘Romanisation’, ‘native’, 
‘primitive’ and ‘progress’. 


When the Roman world and culture met and affected a 
different, usually indigenous, culture, either by commerce 
or by conquest, the resultant process of cultural influence is 
usually referred to as *Romanisation'? However, modern 
historians have objected to the term *Romanisation'; this 
term conveys two misleading impressions. The first, due to 
the *Roman- part of the word, is that it “suggests a 
unilateral and complete absorption of Roman culture by the 
indigenous -— population"; secondly, the term 
*Romanisation', since it resembles other processes which 
are intentional and the result of a policy, such as 
‘computerisation’, 'detribalisation" and ‘democratisation’, 
has the connotation of deliberate policy, constructed at the 
centre of power and exercised in every province with the 
intention of converting the provincials into Romans. The 
statement by Tacitus that Agricola privately encouraged 
urban development and assisted it with public money (Tac. 
Agr.XXL2 — 3) has been taken to suggest a definite policy 
by the Romans to reconstruct the indigenous people's 
culture and society, as well as the physical surroundings, in 
a Roman image) While Agricola does seem to be 
exhibiting a missionary attitude as regards the spread and 
adoption of Roman culture, strictly speaking, it is only 
Agricola who is doing this and one cannot extrapolate an 
official policy from the practice of one man, albeit a 
governor. Indeed, it may be that the very fact that Tacitus 
considers it worthy of comment means that it is unusual. 
Moreover, these are probably τόποι and need not be taken 
at face value. In view of the fact that the Romans avoided 
more expense than was necessary in a province by 
administering through whatever social organisation existed 
in the province at the time? and that any increase in Rome's 
involvement, such as a province-wide social reform and 
reorganisation, would increase the costs and render the 
provinces economically non-viable, it was cheaper to avoid 
involvement and “any suggestion of a more comprehensive 
Romanization policy must present some cogent justification 


! See pages 24 — 28 (iconography) and 28 — 38 (literature). 

? Bloemers 1983:161; Bloemers 1989:178; Millett 1991:35. 

3 Woolf 1991:16. 

4 Bloemers 1983:161; Bloemers 1989:178. 

$ Millett 1991:37. 

* Badian:77 — 78; Garnsey & Saller:20 — 42; Millett 1991:37. 


for its existence”. Romanisation was not only not a policy 
from the Palatine,’ it was not even an active force.’ Finally, 
“it implies that the process involved making someone or 
something Roman”, when it was actually “the creation of 
novel cultural amalgams";? “Romanisation was not a single 
process". However, although Romanisation is an umbrella 
term used to conceal a multitude of ill-understood 
processes," the term is convenient." 


Even if one overlooks the criticism of the term 
*Romanisation', the process has been defined in a number 
of ways, all with their limitations, which eliminate them 
from use." It should be noted that Haselgrove’s view does 
not exclude Millett’s ideas of reciprocity. Haselgrove, 
using the word “local” to mean provincial, not indigenous, 
is stating that it was not a planned policy directed and 
motivated from Rome outwards, but was rather a natural 
and unco-ordinated process, which happened between the 
Roman and native cultures in close proximity in each 
province, not by imposition from above, but by the consent 
of the peoples at the provincial level and, as such, the 
degree of exchange varies from province to province. 


In order to avoid any misconceptions and any reference to 
a particular culture or group, it is better to use the term 
‘acculturation’. The term acculturation was defined in the 
Memorandum of the Social Science Research Council 
Summer Seminar in 1954 as “culture change that is 
initiated by the conjunction of two or more autonomous 
cultural systems".? This definition may be expanded as the 
transference, conscious or unconscious, of aspects of one 
culture to another and the reciprocal reception of aspects of 
the other culture, though not necessarily the same aspects, 
to the same degree or at the same social level, and the 
process or processes by which this is affected. Therefore, 
“when two culture systems meet, acculturation can 
occur "^ Technically one can divide acculturation into two 
separate forms. The process in which one culture transfers 
aspects to another may be referred to as active 
acculturation and the reception of aspects of that culture 
may be termed passive acculturation. This may be what 
Haselgrove meant when he says that culture “is at once an 


active and passive ingredient in change”."” 


7 Millett 1991:38. 

* Woolf 1991:21. 

? Woolf 1998:7. 

10 Woolf 1991:16. 

" Woolf 1991:17. 

? Woolf 1991:17; Woolf 1998:7. 

P Woolf 1991:18; Woolf 1998:7. 

4 Harris, W.V.:47; Slofstra:71; Reece:30; Millett 1991:37; Millett, 
Roymans & Slofstra:1; Haselgrove 1991:45 and 46. 
'S Slofstra:71. 

16 Bloemers 1989:178. 

" Haselgrove 1987:105. 


RELIGIOUS ACCULTURATION AND ASSIMILATION IN BELGIC GAUL AND AQUITANIA 


Acculturation “comprehends those phenomena which 
result when groups of individuals having different cultures 
come into continuous first-hand contact, with subsequent 
changes in the original cultural patterns of either or both 
groups" and “focusses on the transmission of specific 
cultural traits or perhaps of traits from one society to 


another”."” 


For the analysis of the process of acculturation, one must 
ascertain and specify: the peoples or cultures involved in 
the process; the aspect of the culture (e.g. society, 
commerce, religion etc); and the temporal and spatial 
limits. Finally, one must distinguish between form and 
content.” The last point is problematic in that it raises 
questions regarding the need for a distinction between form 
and content and the relationship between the two, both of 
which must be answered. 


Two further terms, which must be avoided, are ‘native’ and 
‘primitive’. These terms have acquired pejorative 
connotations derived from their use in the colonial period. 
The word ‘native’ was used, principally in Africa, to refer 
to those peoples conquered by the colonial powers.” Due 
to the fact that the conquered peoples were usually of a 
different race group from the colonialists, ‘native’ has 
acquired both racial and, indeed, racist overtones. As a 
result, it is best to eschew the use of this word, not only to 
avoid any allegations of racism, but also because, in Gaul, 
the principal difference between the conquered and the 
conquerors was not racial, but cultural. It is best if the term 
‘indigenous’ is used and those inhabitants of territory 
conquered by Romans are referred to as indigenous rather 
than ‘native’.” The term ‘primitive’, like ‘native’, was 
frequently used with reference to the behaviour, society 
and culture as a whole of those peoples, with whom the 
colonial settlers came into contact. It very soon became 
used in a derogatory sense and for this reason alone it 
should not be used. Moreover, the use of the word with 
reference to a society or culture is very much subjective, a 
value judgement based on one’s opinion and personal 
viewpoint. This 1s also the case with the use of the term 
‘progress’. However, one context in which the terms 
‘primitive’ and “progress” may be used on an objective 
basis is that of technology, such as the use of stone tools 
being primitive in comparison with the use of iron ones. 


An important problem is in the area of acculturation. Can 
acculturation be only productive or can it be divided into 
productive and non-productive? The difference arises from 


55 Slofstra:71. 

? Woolf 1991:28. 

2? Bloemers 1983:16. 

?! Examples from Southern Africa are the Secretary for Native Affairs, 
who administered policy regarding the black indigenous peoples, Native 
Customary Law, which was not applicable to white settlers, and certain 
military units in the colony of Natal in South Africa composed of 
persons from various indigenous tribes being called the Natal Native 
Contingent, Natal Native Horse or Natal Native Pioneer Corps. 

? Tronically, with reference to the indigenous inhabitants of America, it 
is now not only acceptable, but even obligatory to use the word 
“native”. 


deletion. The process of acculturation brings about cultural 
change,” but the problem is how. Is it the case that only a 
process, which brings about cultural change by a synthesis, 
can be called acculturation? Or, since cultural change can 
take place even when the result of the process is the 
disappearance of a part of a culture, is acculturation a 
process, which brings about cultural change just by the 
interaction of two cultures, with no synthesis and possibly 
even by the deletion of an aspect of a culture? A possible 
solution is to designate the process which results in a full 
combination, with neither culture losing anything, as 
productive acculturation and the process which involves 
deletion, but still results in cultural change, as non- 
productive or even destructive. 


Presuppositions 


Woolf states that “religion in all societies operates to make 
sense of the world and of human experience”, applies it 
directly to Gallic religion and the beliefs of the Romans in 
Gaul? and uses the phrase ‘make sense of the world’ with 
reference to the religion of the Gallo-Romans.” It may at 
first appear that these are presuppositions on the grounds 
that the phrase *makes sense of the world" means religion 
explains how the world came into being and, if so, the idea 
that every religion provides the reason for the existence of 
the world and the purpose of life is alien to polytheistic 
religion and is a post-Judaeo-Christian concept. However, 
in making this claim regarding religion, Woolf is adopting 
the meaning of *make sense' which Geertz" promotes, that 
is that “a set of religious beliefs renders the world of social 
relationships and psychological events comprehensible”. 
Religion explains the ordinary and makes the extraordinary 
comprehensible and, therefore, acceptable. The phrase 
‘make sense’ is not concerned with cosmic explanations 
for Life, the Universe and Everything, but with mundane 
explanations of natural events, accidents, misfortunes and 
oddities. It can, therefore, be seen that Woolf's statements 
are valid. 


Having identified the groups involved, there must be no 
presuppositions about the groups. One must avoid the rather 
ethnocentric presupposition that an object of good quality 
production or advanced architectural technique or (in the 
case of intellectual concepts) an idea displaying abstraction 
or sophistication can automatically be designated as 
‘Roman’, or, at the very least, influenced by the Romans, 
and cannot possibly be ‘native’ or ‘Celtic’; naturally, the 
converse is also true. A form of this presupposition is that 
the Celts produced nothing by themselves and acquired all 
their ideas from other cultures; although the Celts, Romans, 
Greeks, the Scythians and Slavs are all branches of the 
Indo-European culture whose languages have many 
similarities, this presupposition is reinforced by the 
tendency to view any similarities between the Celts and any 


3 Slofstra:71. 

33 Woolf 1998:219. 

35 Woolf 1998:230. 

26 Woolf 1998:208-209. 
?! Geertz:40. 


other Indo-European people as the result of diffusion to the 
Celts from anyone else and the refusal to consider that, like 
their languages, such similarities are due to their common 
Indo-European source. 


The following are examples of this presupposition in 
modern scholarship: a new sacred enclosure in the Celtic 
site of the Acropolis of Zavist, with right angles and a 
single entrance, surrounded by its own fortifications and a 
ditch, in short all the attributes of a Celtic sacred space,” is 
interpreted as the manifestation of a Mediterranean 
element;” the Gallic enclosure and the Gallic practice of 
depositing weapons as trophies are claimed to have a 
Mediterranean origin;? the shape and plan of the Celtic 
temple is ascribed to the Greeks and Romans," and even 
the Iranians and Slavs,” anyone but the Celts; the very 
concept of erecting a temple is attributed to Etruscan 
influence;* and even the typically Celtic custom of 
headhunting is claimed to be due to the influence of the 
Scythians.* 


Perceiving and describing a society and reaching a 
conclusion despite the facts and because of presuppositions 
and philosophical prejudices are a potential danger for any 
investigator, but particularly an ethnographer. A modern 
example of this is the anthropologist Margaret Mead’s 
work Coming of Age in Western Samoa, which 
demonstrates that not even modern academics are immune. 
In her, until recently, seminal work, published in 1928, she 
described Samoan society as idyllic and free of the, 
primarily sexual, problems of Western American and 
European society, due to the Samoan liberal sexual 
attitudes. However, her conclusions have been disproved 
and shown to be motivated by politics.” It has been shown 
not only that rape, sexual jealousy and sex-based murder 
were actually as common on supposedly sexually liberal 
Samoa as in supposedly sexually repressed Europe and 
America, but also that the reason Mead reached her 
erroneous conclusions was that she had gone to Samoa to 
find her ideal society and to discover in the Samoans the 
living examples of the concept of the Noble Savage and 
consequently she had done so. 


This tells us that, before any cultural change can be judged 
to have taken place or the extent of that change be gauged, 
not only, as has been said, must one avoid any 
presuppositions about the cultures, one must also have full 
information about the pertinent aspects of both cultures. 
Relevant to this is the lack of reliability of the literary 
evidence supplied by Classical authors and the dependence 
a study of religious acculturation should have on the 
material remains. 
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The Core/Periphery model 


An accepted model for the examination of the process of 
acculturation between the dominant, imperial culture and 
the subject culture is the Core/Periphery model, which has 
been used with interesting results “in analysis of European 
colonialism and of the relationships between western and 
the non-western world”. This model is principally 
concerned with economics" and the economic interaction 
between the dominant core of the empire and the subject 
periphery in which the core is seen as the source of 
commercial products and the subject periphery as the 
captive market for these products. But the very application 
of a model based on the relationship between the European 
post-Capitalist imperial powers and their colonies, with a 
deliberate policy of under-development, to Rome and the 
provinces may give cause for hesitation, not only because 
it is an abstracted model,” but because it assumes certain 
facts that have a questionable basis. 


The first is that Rome remained the centre for production, 
when from the 2nd and perhaps 1st century CE the city of 
Rome had lost commercial dominance and the provinces 
had become producers; and that Rome was the only centre, 
when, for Belgic Gaul, for example, Lugdunum [Lyons] or 
Augusta Treverorum [Trier/Tréves] might be a centre. The 
remaining two problems can be seen in the statement “the 
core has a relatively high degree of development, with a 
high degree of socio-economic differentiation; the 
periphery, in contrast, is less developed and has a simple 
economic and political structure"? The idea that the 
periphery is less developed than the core seems to be a 
necessary part of the model and so it can be seen, in this 
point at least, that the model is dependent on the 
presupposition that ‘native’ is synonymous with primitive, 
a presupposition which, as has been said, should be 
avoided. The second necessary part of the model is the idea 
that the periphery has a simple economic and political 
structure and a part of the model which can be applicable 
to the Celts only if one accepts only the literary evidence of 
Caesar. Archaeological evidence, however, has shown that 
Celtic social structure was more complicated than Caesar 
indicated? and, indeed, that Caesar's class distinctions are 
simplistic." While the Core/Periphery model is interesting 
for the analysis of an economic relationship, can it apply to 
the religious sphere, as has been proposed?” 


Having set out the Core/Periphery model, King? asks 
*how does religion fit into this model?". The model has not 
been applied to religion *as much of the core-periphery 
model is conceived in economic terms only’ and religion 
may not be subject to the same principles as economics. At 
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this point instead of using the most common definition of 
religion of the Roman period, that is a substantive one, 
King adopts a functionalist definition of religion, a 
definition “couched in social and also materialist terms, 
rather than in terms of individuals and their beliefs (the 
most common current approach to the religions of the 
period)";* while this is not problematic in itself, the reason 
he does this, specifically so that religion will fit the 
Core/Periphery model, casts doubt on the use of the 
model, since it raises the idea that he takes a Procrustean 
approach to the data, that is instead of the model being 
adapted to take facts into account, the model is regarded as 
unchanging and the subjects being examined are redefined 
to fit it. 


Moreover, throughout the article, King demonstrates that 
his concept of Romanisation is the false, narrow one which 
holds that any acculturation, before or after the Conquest, 
was purely one-way, from the Romans to the Celts, and 
that not only did nothing Celtic affect the Romans, but 
Celtic culture was absorbed by Roman culture and changed 
to Romano-Celtic: “the core-periphery model for the north- 
west European Iron Age would predict that the ‘Celtic’ 
element would be partially or completely subsumed by the 
“Roman ””;” he states that one approach would be to assess 
the data to see “whether and how far ‘Romanisation’ of the 
Celtic religious form took place”, but does not suggest 
that the reverse might have taken place. It seems strange 
that King should accept that in Southern Gaul both Celtic 
and Greek cultures affected each other and blended, but 
that in the rest of Gaul the Roman culture dominated with 
no influence being exercised by the Celtic. As Webster? 
says, King wrongly assumes that a periphery can be read 
only in terms of the role it plays in reproducing the culture 
of the centre. According to Webster,” because of King’s 
approach, “the core-periphery dynamic is reduced to 
diffusionism". 


Conception of the Celtic religion and deities 


Still on the subject of pre-Conquest acculturation, it has 
been thought that there was a pure, Celtic religion, 
unchanged until contact with Rome, by which Celtic 
religion was influenced prior to the Conquest and changed 
by the direct effect of the Conquest. King*' has constructed 
the different stages of change in the three geographical 
areas of Celtic culture and the periods of time in which the 
change took place, from a pure, Celtic religion to a religion 
with the ‘Roman’ element dominant, passing through 
stages Romano-Celtic and proto-Romano-Celtic; it is well- 
thought out and methodical and, as such, mechanical, 
artificial and unconnected with the fluid, unsystematic 
process characteristic of human relations. Religion is 
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dynamic and changes under influence from inside and 
outside. Even religions based on a fixed canon, for which 
there is no evidence in Celtic religion, can change.” 
Moreover, King’s attempt to distil a pure, Celtic, religion 
and his analysis of the traits of Celtic and Roman religions 
is based on Classical literary evidence and the resulting 
presuppositions of atectonism and aniconism.* Once these 
presuppositions are removed and King’s theory is adjusted, 
the differences between the Celtic and Roman religions 
and, therefore, the amount of change, are reduced to the 
point where the only real difference and change is the 
introduction of epigraphy and, perhaps, the increase in 
anthropormorphic portrayal of deities. In addition, King 
displays the presupposition that, if there is change, it must 
have come from Rome, as if the Celtic religion were a 
blank piece of paper and anything written upon it 
originated in Rome. 


It has been thought that a fundamental difference exists 
between Graeco-Roman deities and Celtic ones. According 
to some scholars the former divinities have distinct and 
limited functions, while the latter are polyvalent or multi- 
faceted? to the point of universalism’ or even of 
monotheism.” According to Guyonvarc’h and Le Roux- 
Guyonvarc'h,? this presupposition of polyvalence for 
Celtic deities alone is an error due to a literal interpretation 
of the iconography. However, the very idea that Graeco- 
Roman deities each have only one distinct, limited and 
narrow function is illusory and Derks? provides a good 
argument against this. A brief look at five of those Roman 
deities whom Caesar equates to Gallic ones will provide 
examples of this. 


Mars was the war-god and a god of warriors, but he was 
also the centre of a hymn of the Arval Brothers‘ a 
College of Priests concerned with the promotion of 
fertility, and, according to Cato the Elder (Cato.De 
Agri.CXLI.2 — 3), Mars seems to have been concerned 


52 Judaism’s doctrine of the Resurrection and the operation of certain 
practices and rituals as a result of external changes, such as the 
development of the synagogue during the Exile, the lapsing of sacrifices 
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into Sunni and Shi'ite with the mystical movement Sufism, or a pure 
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Reformation denominations in the West alone, quite apart from the 
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with fertility of crops as a god of vegetation and health.” 
Mercury, as far as the Romans were concerned, was 
principally the god of trade, but, having become 
identified with Hermes (Macr.$at.1.17.5) and having 
acquired his attributes, mythology and, more importantly, 
functions, he became multi-functional in that he became 
the herald of the gods, escort of the dead and the patron 
deity of thieves, businessmen, travellers and roads.” 
Mercury’s central concern seems to be liminality® or 
intermediariness. Finally, from Hermes, he acquired a 
certain fertility aspect. Apollo was brought into Rome as 
a healing god“. He was almost exclusively a god of 
healing® (Livy.IV. 25.3) and was invoked as such by the 
Vestal Virgins® with the title Apollo Paean [Apollo 
healer] (Juv.Sat.VI.172; Macr.Sat.I.17.15). However, 
he was also connected with the sun and divination 
(Macr.Sat.[.17.5) as well as the performing arts, such as 
poetry, music and dance. The name Jupiter was derived 
from dyew-pater, related to dyaus-pater of the Rg Veda. 
The first part is etymologically identical to Zeus and to 
dies meaning “day”, as opposed to "night", referring to 
day, luminous sky, clear sky, and the two parts together 
mean Sky Father. Therefore Jupiter, the one 
unquestionably Indo-European deity and known to all 
Italic peoples was associated with the sky, storms and 
lightning. As Jupiter Lapis he was also concerned with 
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oaths. Moreover, he also had the third function of 
sovereignty, because of his supreme rank. Jupiter's 
sovereignty meant that he was the patron of violence, 
such as lightning and the Triumph, and a political god, 
who exercised his power according to the law. Law, oaths 
and treaties fell under his patronage. Minerva, an Italic 
name,“ was originally a Sabine goddess (Varr.De 
Ling.Lat.V.74). Representations of Minerva, such as the 
Umbro-Sabellian bronze figurines, easily identifiable 
with Athena, “ and a 1m high clay statue from Pratica di 
Mare, portraying her with Athena’s attributes,” indicate 
that she was modelled on Pallas Athene. Minerva had 
only one plant associated with her, the olive," Athena's 
plant. Moreover, her functions were also modelled on 
those of Athena; consequently, in the cities of Central 
Italy, Minerva had the two different functions, that of 
handicrafts” (Ov.Fasti.1II.176) and of protectress of the 


city.” 


It can be seen, therefore, that they are as multi-functional 
and as polyvalent as the Celtic deities are alleged to be. 
Dillon" says that the tendency to departmentalise gods is 
partly the legacy of Greece and is not of general 
application. Perhaps the basis of this idea is Plato’s vision 
of one man/one occupation in his ideal republic (Ρ]./ερ. 
VIIL847A) or “the bureaucratic needs of the Roman 
administrative mind” giving each deity a single job- 
description.” 
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APPENDIX 


THE PRESUPPOSITIONS OF ANICONISM AND ATECTONISM 


Two presuppositions which have affected archaeological 
investigation of Celtic sacred sites” and which must be 
avoided are that, prior to the Roman conquest, Celtic 


religion was “essentially aniconic and atectonic”.” 


Aniconism 


As Spence? says, this is a controversial subject. 
According to Lambrechts? it is a generally accepted fact 
that the Celts of the La Téne period did not know of 
anthropomorphic deities and “c’est un lieu commun de 
parler de l'aniconisme des Celtes".* It has always been 
accepted that that Gallic sculpture was simple* and the 
Celts were incapable of reproducing their gods in the 
plastic arts,” that Gallic cults “like those of Spain, were 
largely aniconic and anonymous", that Gallic pre- 
Roman worship was largely aniconic,* that the Celts had 
a “reluctance to construct images of deities"," that, prior 
to the Romans, images of Celtic deities were “relatively 
rare" and that the concept of portraying deities in 
anthropomorphic form was imported from the Graeco- 
Roman world." Vendryes* is undecided as to whether 
they were representations of the gods or simple symbols. 
Unfortunately, the meaning of the words ‘aniconic’ and 
‘aniconism’ are inherently inaccurate and there are 
different interpretations of their meaning. 


Lambrechts? points out that the word icon, εἰκών, the 
basis of the word ‘aniconism’, is not applied solely to 
living beings, but also to inanimate objects. Therefore, 
since, according to him, art is the process of reproducing 
the image of an object, animate or inanimate, the phrase 
“aniconic art" is more or less a nonsense. Despite the fact 
that his conception of art is a rather restrictive one limited 
only to representational art” and that to call aniconic art a 
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nonsense is an exaggeration, Lambrechts is right in 
saying that this strict interpretation of ‘aniconism’ cannot 
be applied to Celtic art because this would mean that 
Celtic religious art had no depiction of anything at all and 
this is certainly not true of Celtic art. There are many 
examples of zoomorphic art from all centuries.” 
Therefore, ‘aniconism’ cannot mean the absence of any 
representation of anything. 


Jacobsthal states that Celtic art was aniconic? and 
zoomorphic,” but, being at the westernmost end of the 
cultural belt stretching eastwards across Europe to Asia, it 
had no anthropomorphic art, since such art was absent 
from this cultural belt" Although, as Lambrechts has 
shown, this is actually a contradiction, Lambrechts” 
points out that, while, for Jacobsthal, aniconism does not 
extend to the animal world, what Jacobsthal means by 
‘aniconic’ is that aniconic art does not reproduce 
anthropomorphism or the human form and that, 
*aniconic' is synonymous with ‘non-anthropomorphic’. 
As Lambrechts” says, this is a new slant on the meaning 
of the word ‘aniconism’. 


Grenier, apparently accepting the reality of human forms 
in Celtic art,” contends that, originally, the human form 
was a form of decoration and that Celtic art before the 
Conquest was essentially decorative,” ^ which, 
Lambrechts' says, explains the disproportionate amount 
of decorated luxury items as opposed to sculptures. But, 
since Grenier"! contrasts this to the concept of an actual 
image of a deity in human form, which, he believes, 


intricate line designs and patterns and even, in the case of the Alhambra, 
the use of Arabic writing, can be classed as art. 
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supposes a series of particular mental operations, this 
seems to indicate that Grenier accepts the idea that Celtic 
art was aniconic. This means that Grenier has another 
definition of aniconism; Celtic art was anthropomorphic, 
but the figures were only in a stylised and decorative 
form.” 


In fact, none of the arguments supporting the claim that 
Celtic religious art was non-anthropormorphic stands up 
to examination and the concept “has been increasingly 
challenged by archaeological evidence”. The 
presupposition of aniconism, like the presuppostion of 
atectonism, owes its existence primarily to an 
unquestioning acceptance and reliance on Classical 
literary evidence, which supplies the evidence from 
which the idea has arisen and, until recently, to an almost 
complete lack of archaeological evidence. The arguments 
or explanations supporting aniconism can be placed in 
four categories. First, there is an argument, which is 
ostensibly based on the alleged religious attitudes of the 
Gauls, but is essentially derived from the philosophical 
attitudes of its exponents, then there are literary 
arguments, an archaeological argument, and an argument 
and a statement, which seem to be an attempt at a 
psychological approach. 


Argument based on the alleged religious attitudes of the 
Gauls 


The theory that Celtic religion was aniconic is derived 
from the idea that the Druids prohibited the depiction of 
the deities in human form.'™ It has been pointed out and 
even accepted by the original exponent of this idea that 
there is no text to support it.'^ Reinach'* attempts to 
prove indirectly that the Celtic religion was aniconic. 


Reinach, mentioning the lack of archaeological evidence 
for anthropomorphic images" and dismissing the literary 
references to images as mistaken identity or referring to 
blocks of stone and wood, ὃ concludes that, at the time of 
the Roman Conquest, the Gauls still did not represent 
their deities in human form.'? Using the report that the 
Germans did not represent their deities in ullam humani 
oris speciem (Tac.Germ.IX.3), Reinach states that the 
reason given by Tacitus for this repugnance for images 
indicates a religious interdiction!” implying, on the basis 
of an analogy between the Germans and the Gauls, that 
the Gauls had no images in human form because of a 
religious interdiction. As will be seen later, there is now 
abundant archaeological evidence and  Reinach's 
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dismissal of the literary evidence is specious and driven 
by his desire to prove aniconism; consequently his 
conclusion is false. His interpretation of the reason given 
by Tacitus for the absence of human-like images among 
the Germans is also driven by this desire; the German 
reluctance to depict deities in human form appears to be 
more of a general cultural attitude rather than a religious 
interdiction. Moreover, even if an interdiction was the 
only possible interpretation, this does not mean that it can 
be applied to the Gauls. 


Reinach'" states that a religious interdict could only make 
sense in a culture with a developed artistic skill and a 
people among whom there were abundant works of art, 
such as Gaul, and that only the Druids could have issued 
such a prohibition. However, while the latter could be 
true, in view of Caesar's reports of Druidic authority and 
influence, and the former may be true, neither, alone or 
together, prove that such an interdict existed. 


In order to prove that the Druids were pre-Celtic, and 
possibly also that they were powerful enough to issue and 
enforce such an interdict, Reinach'” states that the erection 
and construction of the megalithic monuments in Europe is 
comprehensible only with a hypothesis of religious 
aristocracy and resurrects the theory that the Druids were 
this religious aristocracy. Then, stating that societies, in 
which the invaders who establish political supremacy 
nearly always receive at least some of the indigenous 
religion into their own, particularly if they are 
polytheistic,' Reinach"* claims that the religion of the 
Druids was imposed on the Celts “dans une mesure que 
nous ne pouvons pas préciser". Reinach is thus implying 
that the interdict against anthropomorphic images is the 
indigenous teaching taken by the Celts. Firstly, Reinach 
resurrects a theory, which he himself calls “une théorie 
aujourd'hui assez discréditée", to prove that the Druids 
were pre-Celtic, which undermines his theory immediately. 
Secondly, Reinach's logic is faulty. It consists of the faulty 
syllogism: a religious aristocracy must have built the 
megalithic monuments; the Druids were a religious 
aristocracy; therefore the Druids built the megalithic 
monuments. Thirdly, how can one say that the prohibition 
of anthropomorphic images is the pre-Celtic teaching 
which the Celts inherit, when Reinach himself says that the 
pre-Celtic religion was imposed on the Celts in a measure 
which one is not able to define? Fourthly, the idea that the 
Druids were pre-Celtic is dependent on the belief that the 
invading dominant culture of the Celts would either replace 
their own priesthood with that of a subjugated people or 
would import the Druids into their culture because they 
had no priesthood or similar institution of their own, 
neither of which is credible. Finally, why is it even 
necessary for the Druids to be pre-Celtic and to separate 
‘druidism’ from Celtic religion in order for the theory of a 
Druidic interdict to be acceptable? 
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The final, and most important, part of Reinach’s argument 
is to attempt to prove that the Druids rejected 
anthropomorphic images of deities," which he claims to 
do by showing that they adhered to Pythagorean 
teaching.' The argument is as follows. Pythagorean 
doctrine prohibited or at least frowned upon the use of 
anthropomorphic statues;" the evidence for this is the 
statements that the application by Hesiod and Homer of the 
physical form of human beings to the gods was condemned 
by Pythagoras (Diog.Laert.VIII.21)'* and that no member 
of the Pythagorean Order must have an engraving of a 
deity on his ring (Diog.Laert.VIII.17),'° the report that 
Numa, the ancient king of Rome, forbade the Romans to 
use statues of deities in the form of men or animals and his 
laws are alleged to resemble the doctrine of Pythagoras 
(Plut. Numa.VIIL7-8)" and the proposition that, if 
Pythagoras had been favourable to anthropomorphic 
statues, the discord between Numa and him would have 
been mentioned."' Secondly, many ancient writers report 


that the Druids taught Pythagoras" (Diod.V.28.6; 
γαι Μαχ.Π. 6.10; HippolZHaer.l2.17 and 25.1-2; 
Clemen.Strom.1.15. 71.3-4; Amm.Marc.XV.9.8; 


Iambl.De vita Pythag. XXVIIL151); Reinach'? himself 
dismisses the report as without value, but says that the 
assertion 1s based on the analogy between Pythagoreanism 
and ‘druidism’, which he calls a fact, and claims that this 
indicates that the Druids had a similar teaching to the 
Pythagoreans and, therefore, prohibited images of deities 
in human form. Although the use of mythical laws of a 
mythical Roman king is questionable, the statements of 
Diogenes Laertius support the contention that Pythagoras 
condemned anthropomorphism. However, there is no link 
between Pythagoreanism and the Druids. The alleged 
analogy between Pythagoreanism and the Druids is an 
illusion based on the superficial similarity between 
Pythagorean metempsychosis and the Celtic attitude 
towards death." Even if one accepts the concept of a 
religious interdict and the pre-Celtic status of the Druids, 
with no link between Pythagorean doctrine and the Druids, 
the argument fails." As de Vries" says, Reinach’s 
proposition is “eine durchaus  fadenscheinige 
Argumentation". 


Additional arguments against Reinach's theory are that if, 
as archaeology shows, the British Celts had images, why 
would the iconoclast Druids in Gaul allow their students 
to go to Britain as Caesar claims (Caes.B.G.VI.13.11- 
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12)" and that the Gauls were polytheists, like the other 
Indo-European peoples, which means that they conceived 
of their deities as doing and willing beings and, from this, 
as having human-like characters."* Therefore, de Vries'? 
is right in saying that “wir haben überhaupt keinen Anlaß 
zu vermuten, sie hátten sich der Vorstellung der Gótter 
als persónlicher Wesen widersetzt". At the end of his 
argument Reinach admits that there is no actual text to 
support his claim and says that the discovery of such a 
text “serait un véritable trésor; mais je crois du moins en 
avoir trouvé la monnaie". Unfortunately, as has been 
shown, the coin is worthless.'*! 


Literary argument 


According to Diodorus Siculus, Brennus, the leader of the 
Celts sacking the temple at Delphi, laughed at the 
anthrpomorphic gods of the Greeks (Diod.XXII.9.4); this 
story has been accepted"? as indicating that the Celts not 
only had no concept of conceiving their deities in human 
form, but even found the very concept ridiculous. A 
second literary reference, by Maximus of Tyre (125-185 
CE), in which the Celts are reported as worshipping 
"Zeus" in the form of an oak tree 
(Maxim.Dialexeis.VIIIL.8), has been accepted as 
indicating that Celtic religious art was not only non- 
anthropomorphic, but was aniconic in its correct sense; 
MacCulloch'? suggests that the oak was a trunk rather 
than a growing tree. However, neither of these arguments 
based on literature is secure. 

As regards the story of Brennus, firstly, as Webster"* 
points out, Brennus' reaction to the sight of 
anthropomorphic deities is ambiguous. Is he laughing at 
the very idea of men conceiving of deities in human form 
or at the idea of making images of them? More 
importantly, Webster states that it is a story with little 
historical value and doubtful historicity,’ the sack of 
Delphi being historically doubtful," that it arose 
probably from “Greek theories of barbarian antipathy to 
anthropomorphs" and was a “clearly fictionalised 
account""" and that it is a “set-piece of description by 
contrast" to imply the natural superiority of the Greeks."* 
Moreover, as will be seen with atectonism, it is a τόπος 
that the behaviour of barbarians is the opposite to that of 
civilised peoples; the reasoning would be that, since the 
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Greeks are civilised and depict their gods in human form, 
the Celts, who are obviously barbarians, obviously would 
not. The argument based on the statement by Maximus of 
Tyre is also questionable. Firstly, while the worship of 
‘Zeus’ as an oak tree certainly seems to have been a 
vestige of animism, it does not mean that the Celts were 
incapable of conceiving of their deities in human form. 
The Greeks believed that Zeus spoke through the oak 
trees at Dodona, the oldest oracle in Greece and 
remarkably similar to the cult mentioned by Maximus, 
that Demeter and Persephone could be contacted at the 
cave of Eleusis and that Athena was represented by the 
olive tree on the Acropolis at Athens; yet none of these 
prevented the Greeks from conceiving of and portraying 
their deities in human shape. Macbain'? contends that the 
oak mentioned by Maximus was an example of emblems, 
which the Celts used before they used statues. 


Not only is there no literary support for aniconism, but, 
on the contrary, there is actually literary support for the 
idea of religious statuary in human form. Caesar states 
that huius [Mercury] sunt plurima | simulacra 
(Caes.B.G.VI.17.1), an expression which has 
embarrassed the proponents of aniconism.' Since 
Caesar must have seen something, it must be asked of 
the proponents of aniconism what Caesar saw; 
Reinach'? argues that the menhirs in Gaul reminded 
Caesar of the Hermae, that he is using the word 
simulacra to refer to these and, therefore, that the word 
simulacra actually refers to pillars of stone, not statues 
in human form; Reinach feels the argument is 
supported by the fact that the word simulacrum does 
not always refer to a statue. But Thévenot™ says that 
the term is too clear to allow that explanation. 
MacCulloch'^ posits that perhaps Caesar meant 
‘symbol’ and was referring to boundary stones. 
Vendryes'* is undecided as to whether they were 
representations of the gods or simple symbols. On the 
other side, de Vries and Webster point out that the 
word simulacra is used in the Graeco-Roman world to 
refer to images” and deities or images of deities and, 
therefore, the human figure'? and, since Caesar does 
not qualify the word, the word would strongly suggest 
to his readership the idea of anthropomorphic images." 
Moreover, the word simulacra was used by Caesar to 
describe the figures in which human sacrifices were 
burnt (Caes.B.G. VI.16.4); Webster'® points out that, in 
view of the fact that Strabo, referring to the same 
constructions, uses the word κολοσσόν 
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(Strab.IV.4.5), a term which is usually used for large 
statues, it is clear that Strabo interprets the simulacrum 
as being human in shape and this confirms the word 
simulacrum and, therefore, the simulacra of “Mercury” 
as being human in form. De Vries believes that Caesar 
definitely saw simulacra of Celtic deities and Powell 
states that one can deduce from Caesar's statement that 
some pre-Roman images were obviously 
anthropomorphic. Caesar mentions only Mercury 
because either he considers him the most important 
deity to the Gauls and therefore the only one worth 
mentioning or he expects the reader to deduce that, if 
one deity has images, then the others do too. 


Lucan mentions crude images of the Gallic gods (Luc.III. 
412-413), but Reinach’? argues that Lucan means nothing 
more than the trunks of trees and pillars of wood. But, as 
Thévenot'? says, the term simulacra is too clear for this 
explanation. From Lucan’s statement non volgatis 
sacrata figuris numina sic metuunt (Luc.IIL415-416) 
Reinach contends that, if the simulacra were actually 
anthropomorphic, they would not have inspired such fear, 
implying that fear of this kind could only have arisen 
because the representations were certainly not 
anthropomorphic, and, focusing on the words arte carent 
as meaning *unworked', says that, if Caesar was referring 
to pillars of stone, Lucan wants to refer to pillars of 
wood. He feels that the report by Maximus of Tyre 
supports this. Webster" points out that not only are the 
images of the deities described as lacking artistry rather 
than lacking human form and, not as trees and trunks, but 
as formed from trees and trunks, but also the very fact 
that Lucan seems to contrast the Gallic images with 
Roman statues and imagery is “instructive”. MacCulloch, 
de Vries and Piggott'? feel that that such wooden statues 
may have been the simulacra seen by Caesar or his 
informants. Finally, Valerius Flaccus refers to some 
simulacra of Jupiter (Val.Flac.Argonautica.VI.88-91); 
this is glossed as columnae, probably due to an 
acceptance of aniconism. 


As Webster' says, taken together, the texts of Caesar, 
Strabo and Lucan suggest that the Gauls had human 
representations of their deities. In view of this the fact 
that the passage by Diodorus is contradicted by the 
reports of Caesar and Lucan and is supported by no other 
literary evidence further undermines its reliability and, 
consequently, even if Diodorus' passage shows that at 
one time, possibly because the Gallic images were crude 
or artistically different from Graeco-Roman figures, 
Graeco-Roman authors believed that the Celts had no 
1mages of their deities, it is surprising that such weight 1s 
given to and such reliance is placed upon this report 
instead of the reports of Caesar, confirmed by Strabo, and 
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Lucan." Indeed, the strength of the argument based on 
Caesar and Lucan is seen by the fact that proponents of 
aniconism have had to change their theories. Jullian," 
faced with the passage of Caesar, not only accepts that, if 
an interdiction against images existed, it was no longer in 
force by the time of Caesar, but also, by saying “si cette 
interdiction a existé", concedes the possibility that the 
Druidic prohibition of images never existed. Brunaux ^? 
accepts that the simulacra were representations of deities, 
but reconciles this with his aniconism by saying that the 
simulacra were highly stylised and were not symbols. 


D'Arbois de Jubainville' states that a characteristic of 
Homeric deities is that they are anthropomorphic and are 
capable of having wives, children and sexual liaisons 
with human beings, that a person may be produced by a 
human and a deity and that these characteristics were 
common to Celtic deities, coming squarely in favour of 
the idea that Celtic gods were anthropomorphic. 
D’Arbois de Jubainville points to the existence of Greek 
names indicating divine parentage, such as Diogenes and 
Hermogenes, as well as a host of divine offspring in the 
Greek myths.'? As regards Celtic proper names d’Arbois 
de Jubainville'? gives five examples of these in literature 
and epigraphy.'* The argument is, therefore, that, since 
the Greek names which indicated divine parentage were 
acceptable and did not contradict Greek religious 
attitudes because the Greeks held the concept that deities 
had human form,“ Celtic proper names which refer to 
divine parentage must indicate that this concept was 
acceptable to the Celts and, therefore, that the Celts had 
the concept of anthropomorphic deities. 


Finally, Rankin'* points out that people, such as the Jews, 
who worshipped without any image of a deity 
recognisable to the Greeks and, therefore, probably with 
no physical characteristics, are described in Classical 
literature as ἄθεοι and yet the Celts were never 
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described in this way. Indeed, Webster!" suggests that the 
very absence of this term with reference to the Gauls 
seems to indicate that the Celts might have represented 
their deities in an anthropomorphic way. All these points 
refer to Classical literature; Irish vernacular literature 
confirms that the Celts conceived of anthropomorphic 
deities.'^ 


Archaeological argument 


An argument in favour of aniconism is archaeological 
finds or, rather, the lack of them and the fact that, until 
recently, all the images of deities, which have been 
discovered, come from the Gallo-Roman period'? or from 
areas influenced by Rome. An example of this situation is 
the fact that, while cult images of Cernunnos prior to the 
Roman Conquest are rare, with one from the 4th century 
BCE and one from the Ist century BCE,'” more than 
fifty representations of this deity have been found in the 
Roman period." This appears to be a reasonable 
argument, but closer examination reveals its flaws. 


First, the representation of severed human heads and 
masks, which had great sacred power and religious 
significance, undermine this idea. Secondly, although 
pre-Roman Celtic stone iconography is rare, ^ there are 
examples of pre-Roman stone sculpture, from between 
the 6th and 3rd centuries BCE and from the 3rd to 1st 
centuries BCE from areas unaffected by Graeco-Roman 
influence,"^ as well as imagery in metal, primarily 
bronze, ^ and there are many examples of such 
anthropomorphic art; "^ according to Powell," the rarity 
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1996a:130, pl.65) and men holding a wheel (Megaw & Megaw:pl. VID, 
a bronze and iron plaque from Weisskirchen in Germany on which there 
are human faces (Laing & Laing:pl.38), a human head with part of a 
neck ring from Mâcon, France, La Tène Α/ΒΙ (Megaw & 
Megaw:pl.135) and a flagon with a human head on the handle from 
Waldalgesheim in Germany, La Téne A/Early La Téne B1 (Megaw & 
Megaw: pl.45; Laing & Laing:pl.48). There are human figures on a 
dagger handle dated to the 1st century BCE from Tesson in France 
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of anthropomorphic representations in stone is due to the 
lack of craftsmanship necessary to work in stone, 
resulting in a small production of stone images, rather 
than to any aversion to images of deities in human form. 
Thirdly, while it is true that Gallo-Roman relief and 
statuary is based on Roman and Greek models, such as 
the representations of Mercury, Mars and Apollo and the 
use of the representation of the goddess Hygeia to depict 
Sirona, this does not actually prove that there were no 
Gallic anthropomorphic statues, merely that the Gallic 
artists preferred to use Graeco-Roman models, possibly 
to show loyalty, possibly because the Mediterranean 
versions were superior. It has been pointed out that, far 
from indicating that anthropomorphic representations of 
deities were non-existent in Gaul prior to the Conquest, 
the speed with which such Greek and Roman 
anthropomorphic models were accepted by the Gauls, in 
fact, indicates that they were fully acquainted with the 
concept of visualising and representing deities in human 
form and must already have had such images" unless 
one believes that they adopted an alien concept without a 
thought. Thévenot'” suggests that the Gauls were in the 
process of conceiving and of depicting their deities in 
human form at the time of the Conquest. Finally, the 
claim that the only images of deities come from the 
Gallo-Roman period does not take into account the fact 
that, although Thévenot'*® mentions clay as a material, 
the primary and most common medium for sculpture and 
iconography among the Celts, as it was for buildings, was 
wood,'*! due to its availability, cheapness and ease of 
use, and, therefore, that most of the known examples of 
figures are not made of a lasting material. The only 
materials mentioned in the ethnographies are twigs 
(Caes.B.G. VI.16.4), straw and wood (Strab.IV.4. 5); 
although Webster’ points out that the purpose for which 
the material was used dictated the use of flammable 
material and that the texts seem to suggest that 
representations of deities must be made of impermanent 
material, Lucan says that the images, which were 
certainly not intended to be burnt, were wooden. These 
materials, unlike the primary Graeco-Roman media of 
stone and bronze, are perishable'? and either leave no 
trace or survive only in the right, usually accidental, ὃν 
conditions" and that this occurs exceptionally. One 
should not have been surprised that no trace of such idols 
has been found, since the material has not been 
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preserved? and this explains their absence? rather than 
the explanation mentioned by Lambrechts.'?! However, 
archaeology, with anthropomorphic statuary, possibly of 
deities, continuing to be found," has increasingly 
challenged the concept of aniconism'” and has revealed 
that “images of Celtic divinities were ... present in small 
numbers in the last few centuries before Christ", ?^ all 
made of wood, ?? indicating that stone was not the only 
medium of sculpture for the Celts before the Romans.” 


Anthropomorphic representations of Celtic deities are 
now known in wood”? and the evidence suggests that the 
Celts had many various images and idols.'* It is accepted 
that there had been many wooden statues, which have 
been lost,” and that pre-Roman Celtic religious sculpture 
in wood may have been far more abundant than was once 
thought.” Green says “there is no doubt that images of 
gods were made in wood”, points out that those very 
few figures, and by very few she means in comparison 
with stone figures, which have survived indicate that 
wooden images of deities may have been common since 
the 7th century BCE” and that the wooden images 
"suggest a wealth of iconography which has not 
survived"? Laing and Laing™ believe that “many 
depictions of the human face or form are the images of 
gods or supernatural beings" and this may apply to 27 
statues depicting entire human figures, which form part of 
the 190 carved wooden figurines discovered at the 
springs of the river Seine.” It has been shown that the 
date the figures were deposited was in the middle of the 
Ist century CE, since the ceramic material associated 
with the figures has been dated to the period of Tiberius 
and Claudius;"* but this actually only proves that the 
offerings were only deposited at that time and merely 
suggests that this is the date of the figures. It 1s perfectly 
possible that they could have been made earlier and “they 
must themselves be earlier in date".?" The fact that such a 
large number of wooden artefacts, large in view of the 
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fact that wood needs exceptional circumstances to 
survive, has indeed survived indicates that great 
quantities must have been produced." The Irish had 
images and many objects similar to idols have been found 
in Ireland.’ Faced with archaeological evidence 
Brunaux’” has had to concede that representation did 
develop, possibly at the great sanctuaries such as 
Gournay-sur-Aronde, and posits that such representation 
was necessary because the deities had to attend these 
sanctuaries. This contradicts his statement that the Gallic 
deities lived away from the Gauls and did not attend cult 
ceremonies.?!! 


Psychological approach 


The two attempts at a psychological approach to support 
aniconism are provided by Jullian and Le Roux and 
Guyonvarc'h.^"? Jullian states that a serious obstacle to 
idolatry must have existed in Gaul and that this obstacle 
must have been the Druids, who, if they did not proscribe 
the practice, discouraged it. Le Roux and Guyonvarc’h 
state that “l’anthropomorphisme n’est un fait religieux 
normal” and is a deviation the cause of which is Graeco- 
Roman thought. Both can be seen to be inadequate. 


The first flaw in Jullian’s argument is that it is based on 
the presupposition, derived from literature and the lack of 
archaeological evidence at that time, that aniconism 
existed and consequently does not attempt to provide any 
evidence for it. However, Jullian goes on to make a 
statement, which, even if the case for aniconism had been 
proved, is remarkable. According to Jullian, a clergy does 
not have a very great interest in a person knowing the 
gods too well and on the day that a Gaul produces a 
figure of them, presumably Jullian means of a deity, and 
lodges them at his home, he would no longer need to 
request his priest to intercede on his behalf, because the 
prestige of the Druids was dependent on the fact that they 
alone were supposed to know that which was divine. The 
principal argument against this is the fact that the Roman 
Catholic Church, as well as the Russian Orthodox and the 
Greek Orthodox, tolerate and, indeed, encourage the use 
and production of religious images and figures and their 
use in religious activities, principally intercessory, by 
those outside the priestly class. Yet this has in no way 
reduced the authority of the priesthood of the Roman 
Catholic and Orthodox Churches, since the priesthood 
still has a monopoly over the more important religious 
activities, the sacraments, just as the Druids controlled 
the most important religious elements, the sacrifices and 
the selection of victims.” Jullian’s proposition is all the 
more remarkable since he comes from a country, in 
which the majority of the population is ostensibly Roman 
Catholic. 
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As regards the statement by Le Roux and Guyonvarc'h, 
the first flaw with this statement is that, like that of 
Jullian’s, it also suffers from the fact that it is based on 
the idea that Gallic religion was aniconic, even though 
that idea 1s an unsupported presupposition. The other 
flaws are equally clear. The statement that 
anthropomorphism is an unnatural religious concept 1s 
not only contrary to Social-Anthropological evidence, 
but, even if one were to grant that the Celts acquired the 
concept from the Greeks and the Romans, if it is such an 
unnatural concept, where did the Greeks and Romans 
acquire it? 


These facts and arguments counter the claim that human 
representation was repugnant to the Gauls," show that 
Celtic religious art was, far from being aniconic, quite the 
reverse"? and that the Celts had their full share of the 
worship of anthropomorphic 1dols?^ and prove that the 
idea that Celtic art was aniconic is now a modern myth.^" 


Atectonism 


Jullian states that, at the time of Caesar, the general rule 
was that there was no building of temples to a deity and 
that worship was in sacred places, forests, especially 
those of oak, containing clearings or groves?* and that 
closed and covered sanctuaries remained exceptional 
even at the time of Caesar;?? according to Jullian,” the 
holy places and woods set aside were carefully 
demarcated according to a mysterious surveying principle 
and they were temples only in the primitive sense, similar 
to the original meaning of the Latin templum. Jullian says 
that the majority of consecrated places were simply open 
spaces limited by ritual.?' Cunliffe?? thinks it best to 
consider the temples of Entremont and Roquepertuse as a 
regional form. 


This belief has been accepted and reproduced by some”? 
and, to a degree, by others." However, not only does 
Powell reveal that archaeology has not discovered 
anything like a sacred grove,” but also, by 1948, even 
before the discovery of the great sanctuaries of Gournay- 
sur-Aronde and Ribemont-sur-Ancre, MacCulloch alters 
his opinion and believes that there were temples as well 
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as groves,” granting that the loci consecrati mentioned 
by Caesar (Caes.B.G.VI.13.10; 17.4) may have been 
temples of a simple kind?" and that, although there are 
few references to temples in pre-Roman times, they show 
they existed, probably of wood rather than stone." 


The general acceptance of this presupposition can be seen 
in the translation of a passage (Dio.LXII.7.3) in the Loeb 
Library Edition of Dio by E. Cary, dated 1955. The first 
part, ἔν τε τοῖς ἄλλοις σφῶν ἱεροῖς, is translated 
“in all their other sacred places", but the second part, καὶ 
εὐ τῷ τῆς ᾿Ανδάτης μάλιστα, is translated as “but 
particularly in the grove of Andate", although there is no 
word in the text for “grove” and the τῷ must refer to 
τοῖς ἱεροῖς and should be translated as “in the sacred 
place of Andate”. Yet, even though the only basis one has 
for translating εὖ τῷ as “in the grove" is if one already 
believes that it means this, Henig, Green, Brunaux and 
even Webster,” who does not accept the presupposition 
of atectonism, accept this translation as literary evidence 
for sacred groves in Roman Britain. 


The presupposition is alleged to be supported on three 
bases: literary references, which supply positive 
arguments and a negative one; etymology, which appears 
to supply only a positive argument; and archaeology, 
which allegedly provides a negative argument. Finally, 
any weaknesses in the arguments are apparently 
overlooked due to an attitude to Celtic and Druidic 
worship, which seems to view them in an idealised 
fashion. Each argument will be examined and it will be 
seen that each is essentially flawed and provides no 
support for the concept. 


The literary argument 


The literary support for the presupposition is alleged to 
lie both in a Greek author, Strabo (Strab.IIL 1.4 and 
IV.1.13), and, principally, in the Latin authors Pomponius 
Mela, Lucan, Tacitus and Pliny the Elder 
(Pompon.IIL.2.19; Luc. 1453-454,  II1.399-425; 
Pliny.H.N.XVI.95, 249-250; Tac.Ann. XIV.30.3), who 
associate woods, groves and such natural sites with 
Druids. It is claimed that Strabo provides evidence of the 
use of natural sites in his references to a description by 
Artemidorus at the beginning of the Ist century BCE of 
an open-air ritual in Western Spain (Strab. III.1.4), in 
which Artemidorus explicitly refers to the absence of 
structures, to the fact that the Celtiberians worshipped a 
nameless deity outside their houses (Strab. ΠΙ.4.16) and, 
particularly relevant, to the practice of the Celtic tribe the 
Tectosages of leaving booty £V σηκοῖς (Strab.IV.1.13). 
Pomponius Mela says that Druids used to teach the 
noblest people secretly in specu aut in abditis saltibus 
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(Pompon.III.2.19). Tacitus in his description of the 
conquest of the island of Mona [Anglesey] by the 
Romans, mentions the destruction of luci saevis 
superstitionibus sacri, groves which were obviously cult 
places because in them there were altars (Tac.Ann. 
XIV.30. 3). Pliny the Elder describes the sacrifice of two 
bulls sub arbore (Pliny.H.N.XVI.95, 250). But the 
cornerstone of the presupposition and the most frequently 
mentioned references are the statement in one context, 
that is the description of Gallic human sacrifices, that the 
Druids inhabit nemora alta remotis... lucis (Luc.1.453- 
454)" and, in particular, in another context, the 
destruction of a sacred grove (Luc.1II.399-425),?' which 
Powell says is the only example of a description of a 
sacred grove in Classical literature.” The Commentaries 
on Lucan by the Berne Scholiasts reinforce this image by 
claiming that the Druids sine templis colebant deos in 
silvis and semotos lucos incolant (Commenta Scholia 
Bernensia ad Lucanum ad 1.451). 


However, the support these literary references provide is 
questionable. Firstly, not only were the descriptions 
deliberately spectacular, but the “ancient portrayal is, of 
course, shot through with prejudice, and is probably a 
literary conceit”? no doubt intended to shock and revolt, 
as Henig himself seems to accept when he says that the 
description of the grove in Lucan (Luc.III.399-425) 
attests to “the rough and unwholesome aspect of native 
religion seen by an outsider” .** Secondly, these passages 
may also display Classical ethnocentrism in that the 
Classical authors seemed to think that, because the Gauls 
were less civilised, they were closer to nature and so 
simplicity and naturalness in worship were expected and 
assumed. Perhaps this was influenced by the fact that the 
worship of divine beings among trees (Pliny.H.N. XII.2, 
3) was deeply rooted in Roman religion.” In addition, not 
only could the association of druids with woodland 
groves be based on false etymology?* (Pliny.H.N.XVI. 
95, 249), but, even if the Druids did use such natural, and 
secret, loci, this may have been forced on them by the 
persecution under Claudius"" and again does not prove 
that such sites were used before the lst century CE. 
Finally, Wait points out that all these references, except 
Strabo's, are dated to the 1st century CE, a point ignored 
by advocates of natural sites,” and the Berne Scholiasts 
are even later, dated to between the 4th and the 9th 
centuries CE. Indeed, Webster?" states categorically that 
the assumption about sacred groves is not based on texts 
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before the Ist century CE, because there are no such 
references. Not only do these references from the Ist 
century CE onwards give no indication of the practices 
prior to that century, but, by the 1st century CE, Roman 
control was complete and some legislation had been 
introduced restricting Celtic practices and Druidic rituals. 
Webster"' suggests that it is possible that the Imperial 
proscription of the Druids may have forced the use of 
secluded locations for worship; indeed, Lucan may be 
referring to this (Luc.I.451). 


It may even be that the influence and acculturation of 
Roman religion, seen in the re-establishment of Gallic 
temples in stone and their consecration to deities with 
hybrid names, may have been seen as a loss of culture by 
some and such “true believers" may have taken to 
worship in groves because all the temples and the deities 
worshipped there had undergone admixture. Most likely, 
however, is the idea that the connection of Druids with 
groves, particularly oak groves, may be due to the 
etymology constructed by Pliny the Elder 
(Pliny.H.N.XVI.95, 249) by which the word Druid is 
derived from δρύς, the Greek word for ‘oak’. In short, 
as Webster says,” the association of groves with Celtic 
religion may be a 1st- century CE literary construct, a 
construct followed by the Berne Scholiasts because of the 
even greater temporal distance between them and the 
actual events. Finally, the 1st century CE references are 
in stark contrast to the references to worship sites dated to 
the Ist century BCE, which, either implying formal 
structures“ (Strab.IV.1.3, IV.3.2, IV.4.5 and IV.4.6; 
Diod.V.27.4; Livy.XXIIL24.11; Polyb.1I.32.6; Cic.Pro 
Font.XIV.31), or enclosures? (Strab.IV.1.13 and 
XII.5.2; Diod.V.27.4), suggest the formal structuring of 
space involving an enclosure.’ Indeed, even all those Ist 
century BCE references of Strabo, which, as has been 
said, are considered as referring to natural cult sites 
(Strab.IIL.1.4, ΠΙ.4.16 and IV.1.13) actually imply the 
use of enclosures." The fact that the vast majority of 
2nd- and 1st century BCE references to Gallic cult sites 
indicate artificial structures and the references to natural 
sites are all dated to the Ist century CE supports the idea 
that it is a 1st century CE literary construct. 


As regards the reference of Pomponius Mela 
(Pompon.III. 2.18) it does not actually refer to religion, 
but to the teaching of young nobility. It is therefore 
possible that, with the establishment by the Romans of 
schools for the aristocratic youth, the Druids, who must 
have feared the loss of their prestige and power as 
teachers and indoctrinators of the ruling class, and some 
nobles, who may have feared the loss of the Gallic culture 
and the encroachment of the Roman, may have 
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participated in secret schools for the young Gallic 
nobility to be taught the *old ways' and the best location 
for this teaching would be in the woods and groves. The 
interpretation that this passage 1s concerned with religion 
is another indication of the automatic association of 
groves with Celtic religion. 


Finally, the passage of Lucan is not the cornerstone it 
seems. The first point is that, while Lucan’s description 
of the grove is extremely atmospheric and suitably fear- 
inducing, with birds fearing to sit in the branches 
(Luc.III. 407), wild animals too scared to recline there 
(Τας.ΠΙ. 408), leaves moving even though no wind blew 
(Luc.III. 408-409), trees burned but not engulfed 
(Luc.III.420) and dragon-like snakes bending around the 
trees (Luc.IIL421), it is not only considered as being 
exaggerated and containing a note of outrage and 
ingination, by MacCulloch and Woodward, but is 
described even by Henig,” who accepts the authority of 
Lucan, as “hardly a reliable eye-witness record”. It also 
contains various clichés regarding Gauls and barbarians: 
there is the standard mention of human sacrifice as a 
characteristic of Gallic religion (Luc. III.404-405); the 
image conjured up by Lucan’s skill would inspire the 
reader to contrast the eldritch horror of the Gallic cult site 
with the clean, wholesome majesty of Roman temples; 
and the idea that the Gauls worship in groves can be 
viewed as another application of the standard cliché that 
barbarians behave in the opposite way to civilised 
peoples, so that here, since Romans, who are civilised, 
worship in artificial structures, Gauls, who are 
uncivilised, must therefore worship in natural areas such 
as groves and, consequently, are portrayed in this way. 


The second point is that those who accept the 
presupposition of natural cult sites accept that the 
exceptions to this in Provence, such as Roquepertuse and 
Entremont, are the result of Greek influence emanating 
from Massilia [Marseilles], yet also accept that a sacred 
grove near Massilia [Marseilles] was still customarily 
used by Gauls. If the Gauls living only within the 
influence of Massilia [Marseilles] take up the concept of 
artificial cult sites before the 2nd century BCE, as they 
must have done since both Roquepertuse and Entremont 
were destroyed in 125 BCE, why are Gauls living near 
Massilia [Marseilles] still using sacred groves as late as 
49 BCE? Surely, if Greek influence was so strong, Gauls 
near Massilia [Marseilles] would have dispensed with 
sacred groves many decades before—or, if they did, why 
had they gone back to them? 


In addition literary references from ancient authors, 
which provide evidence of formal structures are 
overlooked. Strabo (Strab.IV.4.6) describes an annual 
ritual performed by a group of women called the 
Samnitae on an island in the river Loire. This passage is 
important because the annual rite refers to the re-roofing 
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of τὸ ἱερὸν. This is the one Ist century BCE reference 
which specifically mentions that a formal structure had a 
roof and, according to Piggott,” “seems clearly a covered 
shrine". Although the reference is tainted by 
interpretatio, in the identification of the deity the women 
worship with Dionysus and possibly in his description of 
their frenzied activities, the roofing ritual, which has no 
equivalent in Dionysiac religion, does not seem to be a 
part which is affected. It may be alleged, by those 
supporting the atectonic view, that the reason for Strabo's 
interest is that a Gallic religious structure with a roof was 
unusual enough to merit mention; but it is clear that, as 
well as the supposed Dionysian resemblance, it is not the 
fact that τὸ ἱερὸν is roofed, but the fact that it is re- 
roofed annually which is surprising and worthy of 
mention. The material must have been replaceable, 
because it took place annually, and portable, because 
each woman carries a portion". Although Webster? 
considers this to be “the only unambiguous reference to a 
roofed structure", Polybius states that the Insubres took 
their golden standards τοῦ τῆς ᾿Αθηνάς ἱεροῦ 
(Polyb.11.32.6), Livy states that, after the defeat of the 
Consul L. Postumius, the Boii, caputque praecisum ducis 
Boii ovantes templo, quod sanctissimum est apud eos, 
intulere (Livy.XXIIL24.11), and, after the head was 
cleaned and gilded, it was used as a goblet sacerdoti ac 
templi antistitibus (Livy.XXIIL24. 12), Suetonius states 
that Caesar plundered fana templaque (Suet.lul.542), 
and, finally, according to Plutarch, δεικνύουσιν 
᾿Αρβεῤνοὶ ξιφίδιον προς ιερῷ κρεμάμενον, ὡς δη 
Καίσαρος λάφυρον (Plut.Caes. XXVI.8). However, 
Piggott? considers even these to be ambiguous because, 
according to Piggott, templum and fanum can mean no 
more than an unroofed sanctuary. 


As has been said, Webster points out that ancient 
literature before the Ist century CE is devoid of any 
reference to sacred groves. Advocates of the concept of 
sacred groves have proposed two explanations for this. It 
has been argued that this may be due to such worship in 
groves being considered so ordinary to the Roman author, 
who, as has been said, was the product of a religion 
involving the sacred nature of trees and groves as places 
of worship or abodes of deities, as not to be worth 
mentioning. However, as Webster? points out, for 
Roman authors, a similarity between Roman and Gallic 
religions would provoke as much interest as a difference. 
The second explanation is that the rites in the sacred 
groves were not practised by the social élite and would 
therefore go unrecorded; but this is based on the 
assumption that there were such practices in the first 
places, an assumption for which there is no foundation. 
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Finally, ancient authors always fixed on the unusual and 
those aspects, which were different from Mediterranean 
custom. Examples of such topics were: the habit of some 
Celtic warriors of fighting naked (Polyb.11.28.8; Diod.V. 
29.1) the Gauls’ archaic, almost Homeric, style of fighting 
(Diod.V.29.1 and 2-3); human sacrifice (Diod.V.32.6; 
Caes.B.G.VI.16.2-5; Strab.IV.4.5); headhunting 
(Polyb.11.28.10; X Polyb.IIL67. 3;  Diod.V.29.4 and 
XIV.115.5; Strab.V.4.5; Livy.X.26.10-11;, Sil Ital. 
IV.213-215; Just.Epit.XXIV.5.6); belief in an immortal 
soul (Diod.V.28.6; Caes.B.G.VL14.5; Strab. IV.4.4; 
Pompon.III.2.19; Val.Max.1I.6.10; Luc.I.456-458); and a 
liberal attitude to male homosexuality (Strab.IV.4.6; 
Diod.V.32.7). Yet none of the ancient authors, for whom 
the concept of a temple with a roof would have been 
commonplace, ever mentions any roofless temples or 
sanctuaries in Gaul, which would have struck them as 
differing from Greek or Roman religion and so as to be 
worthy of comment. 


The etymological argument 


The etymological source for the presupposition has its 
origins in the Gallo-Brittonic word?" nemeton, the 
neuter form of the adjective nemetos,** the plural of 
which is nemeta.™ For various reasons the word is 
regarded as meaning ‘clearing’, “grove”?! or ‘sacred 
grove"? or implying any of these meanings," even 
though there is “little indication that it principally 
denoted such sites". ^ The only documentary evidence 
using this word other than in inscriptions or place names 
subsequent to the Roman Conquest 1s the reference to 
Drunemeton (Strab.XII.5.1). D'Arbois de Jubainville?” 
thought that it meant ‘great temple’, the first part, Dru-, 
being rendered as ‘great’. MacCulloch thought it 
might have been a grove; Green?" baldly states that it 
was a grove of sacred oaks, presumably translating Dru- 
as ‘oak’, because δρύς is the Greek word for “oak”. 
However, while the reference to oaks is acceptable, 
there is no mention of grove in the passage. The 
translation of the word nemeton seems to depend on 
what the translator wants to see. 


The main piece of evidence is that in the Ancient Laws of 
Ireland, dated much later than many Gallo-Roman 
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inscriptions, the word fidnemed means ‘sacred grove”. 
‘sacred wood"? or ‘shrine in a forest’?! and, according to 
Vendryes,” must go back to Vidu-nemeton meaning 
‘sanctuary of wood’. Green?” bluntly states that “the Irish 
for nemeton is fidnemed". Secondly, in the 8th century 
CE, the word nimidas is translated as “holy places of the 
woods" and pagan rites were performed in groves 
called nimidae.^? These arguments apparently find 
support in the fact that the word nemeton is a cognate of 
the Latin word nemus, nemoris,”” meaning either a forest 
with a clearing or the glade itself?” or a clearing or a 
sacred grove." 


However, these pieces of evidence are not above 
question. Firstly, while fidnemed may mean 'sacred 
wood’ or ‘grove’, the Irish word nemed, a more direct 
derivation of nemeton, means  'chapel"? or 
‘sanctuary’* and has as its Latin gloss the word 
sacellum, meaning a ‘shrine’ or 'enclosure'," an 
artificial structure; despite this the word nemed is still 
used by Macbain’? to claim that nemeton means a 
‘clearing’ and by Vendryes'? to claim that nemeton 
does not necessarily mean a building and the Gallic 
nemeton was able to be a sacred wood. Secondly, both 
the words fidnemed and nimidae are in the context of a 
period when Christianity was the dominant religion and 
all other rites had to be practised in secret, such as in 
the woods. This would explain why fidnemed means 
‘sacred wood’ or ‘grove’ and nemed means a, more 
official and more acceptable, ‘sanctuary’. Moreover, 
one cannot argue that because a word has a meaning in 
one temporal context, it had the same meaning 
centuries before; on that basis one could state that the 
ἐκκλησία of Athens of the Sth century BCE was 
composed of believers in the Resurrection, because this 
was the meaning of the word 600 years later. The 
argument is even weaker for derivatives or cognates. 

According to Grenier’ * nemeton, the Gallic term for a 
cult enclosure, means ‘delimited space’. Although 
Vendryes?* has proposed that the Celtic root nem- seems 
to have meant ‘sacred’, Brunaux”® says that the Indo- 
European root “nem means ‘to bend’ or ‘to curve’. 
Supporting Vendryes more than Brunaux, Guyonvarc’h 
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states that it is nemetos which has the exact meaning of 
‘sacred’, which explains why the word memos is 
reserved entirely for the concept ‘heaven’, and that the 
exact sense of the word nemeton is ‘sanctuary’;* 
indeed, only the meaning 'sanctuary' is attested by 
comparative Celtic linguistics. 


Guyonvare’h™ confirms this with an inscription from 
Vaison,” which can be translated as “Segomarus, son 
of Villoneos, of the territory of the Nemausates erected 
to Belisama this temple [nemeton]|" and which Powell? 
uses to support the argument that nemeton can denote a 
structure. Goudineau™ claims that the nemeton here is a 
grove, but, as Webster says, this is unlikely, because 
the context indicates an artificial arrangement of some 
kind. Piggott, after saying that the word nemeton may 
have included such concepts as enclosed space or 
consecrated area as well as that of natural wood 
clearings,” says that it is a sanctuary word,” 
supporting this with the fact that the name Vernemeton 
was explained in the 6th century CE by the Latin poet 
Fortunatus as Gallic for fanum ingens, ‘great 
sanctuary’. Even Vendryes,” who adheres to the idea 
of Celtic worship in groves, accepts that the nemeton in 
the inscription from Vaison means a structure and that 
the nemeton part of Vernemeton is the equivalent of the 
Latin fanum, which refers to a structure. Despite 
translating nemed as ‘sacred grove’,*” Ross, also using 
Fortunatus' statement as evidence, states that nemeton 
was the Celtic word for ‘sanctuary’ and consequently 
translates Drunemeton as ‘Oak Sanctuary'." Even 
Brunaux, who still proposes the idea of sacred woods, 
accepts that nemeton is the Celtic word meaning 
‘sanctuary’? and states that Drunemeton can only be 
translated as ‘sanctuary of oak’.** Birkhan** proposes 
‘the sacred’ or ‘consecrated’ as an alternative to 
‘grove’. Rivet and Smith*® gloss the word nemeton as 
‘sacred grove’, but suggest that nemeton also has 
several other meanings, some of which are ‘grove’ or 
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‘clearing’ as well as small shrine;"* this resembles the 
way that the word ‘church’ can refer to the entire body 
of Christians or to the official body dictating and 
directing doctrine or to a building. Green*” states that 
nemeton means ‘sacred grove’ and that it is possible 
that it may have been loosely used synonymously with 
‘sanctuary’, but, ironically, it seems that quite the 
opposite is the case. 


In essence, the word nemeton cannot be fixed to one 
meaning and certainly not just to ‘grove’. It has the idea 
of sacredness and separateness. Mac Cana™ suggests a 
translation ‘a sacred place’, which Webster” considers 
the most acceptable, probably because of its general 
application and imprecision. 


The archaeological argument 


As regards the archaeological basis, the belief that the 
Celtic religion made use only of ‘natural’ cultic sites and 
the presupposition that Celtic sanctuaries were roofless 
are based on the fact that the evidence for artificial or 
tectonic sites is very little? and that no sites with roofs 
have been discovered.*''! However, in view of the fact that 
artificial structures would have been composed and 
constructed out of perishable material, primarily wood, 
and the most common materials for the construction of a 
roof would have been wood and thatch or some other 
material subject to decay, few traces would remain 
anyway and the proposition is difficult to test; 
consequently, inferences drawn from the use of the rarity 
of those archaeological remains is false. However, 
although archaeological evidence for the existence of 
tectonic sites 1s few, there is more archaeological 
evidence for them than there is for ‘natural’ sites; 
Powell points out that archaeology has not produced 
anything such as a sacred grove.* Therefore, if the 
argument that only natural sites were used for Celtic 
religion and that artificial sites were not used for Celtic 
religion 1s based on the idea that little evidence indicates 
little use, then, ironically, one can argue all the more 
that, since no evidence means no use, the Celts never 
used ‘natural’ sites. 


The last support is really more of an attitude towards 
Celtic religion. This attitude seems to combine an image 
and a philosophy. The image is that of the Celts, and the 
Druids in particular, as intellectual Noble Savages; an 
example of such an adherent is Vendryes, who, despite 
the evidence from the inscription from Vaison, that 
nemeton meant an artificial structure, the gloss of nemed 
as sacellum, indicating that nemed meant an artificial 


95 Webster 1992:167; Webster 1995:448. 
307 Green 1986a:21. 

305 Mac Cana:14. 

30 Webster 1992:167; Webster 1995:449. 
310 Webster 1992:165 

311 Webster 1995:448. 

?? Webster 1995:448. 

313 Powell:167. 
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structure, and the translation of Vernemeton by 
Fortunatus as fanum ingens, indicating that nemeton 
meant an artificial structure, still claimed that the Celts 
worshipped in groves, because of his image of the 
Druids as barbarian philosophers, seen in his use of the 
term ‘Druidism’ as if it was separate from Celtic 
religion" and his acceptance that the Druids were 
influenced by Pythagoras and believed in 
metempsychosis.'^ The philosophy is the modern one 
that true spirituality is in the intuitive, the mystical, in 
short the natural, and that artificiality 1s rationalist and 
unspiritual. This attitude leads to enthusiasm for the 
idea of natural sites and to the rejection of the concept 
of artificial ones. 


Although Piggott accepts that the meagre evidence 
implies that, in North-Western Europe, there had been 
small, roofed sanctuaries of timber,"^ which probably 
evolved from mortuary structures,"" he claims that there 
were also sacral enclosures in which the idea of roofing 
does not arise.^? 


Thévenot*” is among the first to state that archaeology 
provides evidence for the use of formal structures for 
worship by the Celts; he points out that, if Gallo- 
Roman temples were totally inspired by foreign ideas, 
then they would reproduce the models exactly, yet all 
the excavated sanctuaries display two characteristics, a 
central cella, of square, circular or polygonal shape 
instead of a rectangular design, and a portico or terrace 
surrounding the temple, both characteristics absent 
from Roman temples, and that these anomalies, which 
are more than differences in detail, but are fundamental 
arrangements, and even the site of the temple can only 
be explained if they are considered to be the result of 
an indigenous tradition, in short the Gauls were 
acquainted with and had a tradition of using formal, 
artificial structures. The view of Celtic temples as 
being groves and natural sites and not being formal 
structures “is increasingly challenged by excavation, 
especially in Northern France"? and has “completely 
changed"?! with the excavations of Gournay-sur- 
Aronde and  Ribemont-sur-Ancre, which “have 
completely altered our perception of Celtic religion”,*” 
to such an extent that atectonism in Celtic religion can 
be called a “modern myth"?? and even Green seems to 
accept that "there is a steadily increasing body of 
evidence for wooden temples preceding Roman 
examples both in Britain and on the continent”. 


314 Vendryes 1948:290, 292, 293, 294, 295 and 296. 
315 Vendryes 1948:307. 

316 Piggott 1978:39. 

317 Piggott 1978:49. 

318 Piggott 1978:39. 

3? Thévenot 1946:109. 

320 Webster 1995:445. 

371 Ross 1986:104 — 105. 

?? Büchsenschütz 1995:557. 
323 Webster 1991:154. 

324 Green 1986a:18. 
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Indeed, a view supported by Brunaux** is that 
“atectonism” seems all the more unlikely, when one 
considers that it is difficult to believe that the Celts, 
who had roofs on houses (Strab. IV.4.3), because of 
the frequently inclement weather in Gaul, did not have 
roofs on their sanctuaries. 


It needs to be pointed out that, although archaeological 
evidence indicates that the Gauls used artificial structures 
for worship and that there is no evidence for sacred 
groves, it is not suggested that the Gauls never used 
sacred groves, merely that it is wrong to suggest that they 
never used artificial structures. Indeed, in view of the fact 
that the majority of the pre-Roman Gallic sanctuaries 
cannot be dated to earlier than 250 BCE,“ it is possible 
that, as Macbain and Thévenot"" suggest, before this time 
the original places of worship for the Celts used 
clearings, groves and other ‘natural’ areas for worship 
and then later erected buildings, which Macbain,” 
wrongly as will be seen, thinks must have been similar in 
an unsophisticated way to Greek and Roman temples and 
made of stone, even though Strabo says that Gallic 
houses are made of wood and wicker with thatch roofs 
(Strab.IV.4.3); it is even possible, as Macbain and 
Cunliffe suggest,” that the Celts continued to use groves 
at the same time that formal artificial structures were also 
employed. It is possible that the lack of archaeological 
evidence for sacred groves is because archaeological 
proof of them is difficult. 


Literary Sources 
Greek 


Cassius Dio.LXII.7.3. 

Καὶ ταῦτα πάντα, θύοντές τε ἅμα καὶ 
ἑστιώμενοι | καὶ ὑβρίζοντες, ἔν τε τοῖς ἄλλοις 
σφῶν ιεροῖς καὶ ἐν τῷ της ᾿ Ανδάτης μαλιστα 
ἄλσει ἐποίουν. 


Clement of Alexandria 

Strom.1.15.71.3 — 4. 

3. Φιλοσοφία τοίνυν πολυωφελές τι χρῆμα 
πάλαι μὲν ἤκμασε παροὶ βαρβάροις ... 

4. προέστησαν δ᾽ αὐτης Αἰγυπτίων τε οἳ 
προφῆται καὶ ᾿Ασσυρίων οἱ Χαλδαῖοι καὶ 
Γαλατῶν οἱ Δρυῖδαι καὶ Κελτῶν οἳ 
Φφιλοσοφήσαντες ... 


Diodorus Siculus 

V.27.4. 

Ἴδιον δὲ τι καὶ παράδοξον παροὶ τοῖς ἄνω 
Κελτοῖς ἐστι περὶ τοὶ. τεμένη τῶν θεῶν 
γινόμενον. Ἐν γαρ τοῖς ᾿ιεροῖς καὶ τεµένεσιν 


35 Brunaux 1996:75. 

346 Webster 1995:453. 

327 Macbain:152; Thévenot 1946:108. 
328 Macbain:150 and 151. 
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ἐπὶ τῆς χώρας ἀνειμένοις ἔρριπται πολὺς 
χρυσὸς ἀνατεθειμένος τοῖς θεοῖς, καὶ τῶν 
ἐγχωρίων οὐδεὶς ἅπτεται τούτου Ow τὴν 
δεισιδαιμονίαν, καίπερ ὄντων τῶν Κελτῶν 
φιλαργύρων καθ᾽ ὑπερβολήν. 


V.28.6. 

᾿Ενισχύει yop παρ᾽ αὐτοῖς ὁ Πυθαγόρου λόγος, 
ὅτι TAG ψυχοὶς τῶν ἀνθρώπων ἀθανάτους εἶναι 
συμβέβηκε καὶ δι’ ἐτῶν ὡρισμένων πάλιν 
βιοῦν, εἰς ἕτερον σῶμα της ψυχης εἰσδυομένης. 
Διὸ καὶ κατα τας ταφοὶς τῶν τετελευτηκότων 
ἐνίους ἐπιστολοὶς γεγραμμένας τοῖς οἰκείοις 
τετελευτηκόσιν ἐμβάλλειν εἰς τὴν πυράν, ... 


V.29.1 -2 
1. Ἐν δὲ ταις ὁδοιπορίαις καὶ 
χρῶνται [the Gauls] συνωρίσιν, ἔχοντος του 
ἅρματος ἡνίοχον καὶ παραβάτην. ᾽Απαντώντες 
δὲ τοις ἐφιππεύουσιν ἐν τοῖς πολέμοις 
σαυνιαάζουσι τοὺς ἐναντίους, καὶ κατοιβάντες 
εἰς τὴν ἀπὸ TOV ξίφους συνίστανται μάχην. 
2. Ἔνιοι δ αὐτῶν ἐπὶ τοσοῦτο τοῦ θανάτου 
καταφρονοῦσιν, ὥστε γυμνοὺς καὶ 
περιεζωσμένους καταβαίνειν εἰς τον κίνδυνον. 
Kata δὲ τὰς παρατάξεις εἰώθασι προάγειν 
της παρατάξεως καὶ προκαλεῖσθαι τῶν 
ἀντιτεταγμένων τοὺς ἀρίστους εἰς μονομαχίαν, 
προανασείοντες τοὶ ὅπλα καὶ καταπληττόμενοι 
τοὺς ἐναντίους. 


ταῖς μάχαις 


V.29.4. 

Tov δὲ πεσόντων πολεμίων τας κεφαλοὶς 
ἀφαιροῦντες περιάπτουσι τοις αὐχέσι τῶν 
ιππων.... καὶ τοὶ ἀκροθίνια ταῦτα τοῖς οἰκίαις 
προσηλοῦσιν ὥσπερ ot ἐν κυνηγίοις τισὶ 
κεχειρωμένοι τοὶ θηρία. 


V.32.6.-7. 

6. ᾿Ακολούθως δὲ τῃ κατ᾽ αὐτοὺς ἀγριότητι καὶ 
περὶ τὰς θυσίας ἐκτόπως ἀσεβοῦσι: τοὺς γαρ 
κακούργους κατα πενταετηρίδα φυλάξαντες 
ἀνασκολοπίζουσι τοις θεοῖς καὶ μετ’ ἄλλων 
πολλῶν ἀπαρχῶν καθαγίζουσι, πυροὶς 
παμμεγέθεις κατασκευάζοντες. Χρώνται δὲ καὶ 
τοις αἰχμαλώτοις ὡς ἱερείοις πρὸς τοὶς τῶν 
θεῶν τιµάς. Τινὲς 8 αὐτῶν καὶ τοὶ KATO 
πόλεμον ληφθέντα ζῷα μετοὶ τῶν ἀνθρώπων 
ἀποκτείνουσιν ἢ κατακάουσιν ἢ τισιν ἄλλαις 
τιμωρίαις ἀφανίζουσι. 

7. Γυναῖκας ó” ἔχοντες εὐειδεῖς ἥκιστα ταύταις 
προσέχουσιν, AAAA πρὸς τὰς τῶν ἀρρένων 
ἐπιπλοκας ἐκτόπως. λυττώσιν. Εἰώθασι δ’ ἐπὶ 
δοραῖς θηρίων χαμαὶ καθεύδοντες ἐξ ἀμφοτέρων 
τῶν μερῶν παρακοίτοις συγκυλίεσθαι. Τὸ δὲ 
πάντων παραδοξότατον, της ᾿ιδίας 
εὐσχημοσύνης ἀφροντιστοῦντες τὴν τοῦ 
σώματος ὥροιν ἑτέροις εὐκόλως προίενται, καὶ 
τοῦτο αἰσχρὸν οὐχ ἡγοῦνται, ἀλλα μάλλον ὅταν 


τις αὐτῶν χαριζομένων μὴ προσδέξηται τὴν 
διδομένην χάριν, ἄτιμον ἡγοῦνται. 


XIV.115.5. 

Οἱ yop Κελτοὶ τὴν μὲν πρώτην ἡμέραν 
διετέλεσαν ἀποκόπτοντες TAG κεφαλας τῶν 
τετελευτηκότων KATA τὸ πάτριον ἔθος: 


XXII.9.4 

"Ou Βρέννος ὁ τών Γαλατῶν βασιλεὺς εἰς ναον 
ἐλθὼν ἀργυροῦν μὲν ἢ χρυσοῦν οὐδὲν εὗρεν 
ανάθηµα, ἀγάλματα δὲ μόνον λίθινα καὶ 
ξύλινα καταλαβὼν κατεγέλασεν, ὅτι θεοὺς 
ἀνθρωπομόρφους εἶναι δοκοῦντες ἵστασαν 
αὐτοὺς ξυλίνους τε καὶ λιθίνους. 


Diog.Laert.VIII.17. » 
ἐν δακτυλίῳ εἰκόνα θεοῦ μὴ περιφέρειν, ... 


Diog.Laert.VIII.21. 

Φησὶ ó” Ἱερώνυμος κατελθόντα αὐτὸν 
[Pythagoras ] εἰς dóov την μὲν 'Hoió60v ψυχὴν 
᾿ιδειν πρὸς κίονι χαλκῷ δεδεμένην καὶ 
τρίζουσαν, τὴν δ᾽ “Ομήρου κρεμαμένην ἀπὸ 
δένδρου καὶ ὄφεις περὶ αὐτὴν ἀνθ’ ὧν εἶπον 
περὶ θεῶν, ... 


Hippol. 

Haer. 

1.2.17. 

Tov δὲ μαθητῶν αὐτοῦ [Pythagoras] οἱ 
διαφυγόντες τὸν ἐμπρησμον Λῦσις ἦν καὶ 
ἜΑρχιππος καὶ ó τοῦ Πυθαγόρου οἰκέτης 
Ζαμολξις, ὃς καὶ τοὺς παρα Κελτοις Δρυιδας 
λέγεται διδάξαι φιλοσοφεῖν τὴν Πυθαγόρειον 
φιλοσοφίαν. 


L25.1-2 

1. Apvidar οἱ ἐν Κελτοῖς τῇ Πυθαγορείῳ 
φιλοσοφίᾳ κατ᾽ ἄκρον ἐγκύψαντες, αἰτίου 
αὐτοῖς γενομένου ταύτης της ἀσκήσεως 
Ζαμόλξιδος δούλου Πυθαγόρου, γένει Θρακίου: 
ὃς μετα τὴν Πυθαγόρου τελευτην ἐκεῖ χωρήσας 
αἴτιος τούτοις ταύτης τῆς φιλοσοφίας ἐγένετο: 


2. τούτους Κελτοὶ ὡς προφήτας καὶ 
προγνωστικοὺς δοξάζουσι δια τὸ ἐκ ψήφων καὶ 
ἀριθμῶν Πυθαγορικῃ τέχνῃ προαγορεύειν 


αὐτοῖς τινα, ἧς καὶ αὐτῆς τέχνης toic ἐφόδους 
οὐ σιωπήσομεν, ἐπεὶ καὶ ἐκ τούτων τινὲς 
αἱρέσεις παρεισάχειν ἐτόλμησαν. Χρώνται δὲ 
Δρυιδαι καὶ μαγείαις. 


Iamblichus. 

De vita Pythag. XXVIIL151. 

Ἔτι δέ φασι καὶ σύνθετον αὐτὸν [Pythagoras] 
ποιῆσαι τὴν θείαν φιλοσοφίαν καὶ θεραπείαν, à 
μὲν μαθόντα παραὶ των ᾿Ορφικών, a δὲ παρα 
των Αιγυπτίων νερέων καὶ περὶ τοὺς 
Κελτοὺς δὲ καὶ τὴν ᾿Ιβηρίαν. 
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Maximus of Tyre. 

Dialexeis.VIILS. 

Κελτοὶ σέβουσιν μὲν Δία, ἄγαλμα δὲ Διὸς 
Κελτικὸν ὑψηλὴ δρῦς. 


Plato 

Leg.VIII.847A. 

ἀλλ᾽ εἷς μίαν ἕκαστος τέχνην ἐν πόλει 
κεκτημένος ἀπὸ ταύτης ἅμα καὶ τὸ ζῆν 
κταάσθω. 


Plutarch. 

Numa.VIII.7 — 8. 

7. Ἔστι δὲ καὶ το περὶ τῶν ἀφιδρυμάτων 
νομοθετήματα παντάπασιν ἀδελφοὶ τῶν 
Πυθαγόρου δογμάτων. Οὔτε γὰρ ἐκεῖνος 
αἰσθητὸν ἢ παθητόν, ἀόρατον δὲ καὶ ἄκτιστον 
καὶ νοητ τὸν ὑπελάμβανεν εἶναι τὸ πρώτον, 
οὗτός τε διεκώλυσεν ἀνθρωποειδῆ καὶ 
ζωόμορφον εἰκόνα. θεοῦ ᾿Ρωμαίους νομίζειν. 
Οὐδ᾽ ἦν παρ᾽ αὐτοῖς οὔτε γραπτὸν. 

8. Οὔτε πλαστὸν εἶδος θεοῦ πρότερον, ἀλλ᾽ ἐν 
ἑκατὸν ἑβδομήκοντα. τοῖς πρώτοις ἔτεσι ναοὺς 
μὲν. οἰκοδομούμενοι καὶ καλιάδας ιεροὶς 
στῶντες, ἄγαλμα δὲ οὐδὲν ἐἔμμορφον 
ποιούμενοι διετέλουν, ὡς οὔτε ὅσιον ἀφομοιοῦν 
τοὶ βελτίονα τοῖς χείροσιν οὔτε ἐφάπτεσθαι 
θεοῦ δυνατὸν ἄλλως ἢ νοήσει. 


Caes. XXVI.A 

ἔδοξε δὲ κατ’ ἀρχάς τι καὶ σφαλῆναι, καὶ 
δεικνύουσιν ᾿Αρβέρνοι ξιφίδιον πρὸς ᾿ιερῷ 
κρεμάμενον, ὡς δὴ Καίσαρος λάφυρον. Ὃ 
θεασάμενος αὐτὸς ὕστερον ἐμειδίασε καὶ τῶν 
φίλων καθελεῖν κελευόντων οὐκ εἴασεν ᾿ιερὸν 
ἡγούμενος. 


Polybius 

1.28.8. 

Οἱ δὲ Γαισάται διά τε τὴν φιλοδοξίαν καὶ τὸ 
θάρσος vovv ἀπορρίψαντες γυμνοὶ μετ’ αὐτῶν 
τῶν ὅπλων πρώτοι της δυνάμεως κατέστησαν, 
ὑπολαβόντες οὕτως ἔσεσθαι πρακτικώτατοι, ... 


11.28.10. 

Ἔν δὲ τούτῳ τῷ καιρῷ συνέβη Γάιον μὲν τὸν 
ὕπατον παραβόλως ἀγωνιζόμενον ἐν χειρῶν 
νόμῳ τελευτῆσαι. τὸν βίον, τὴν δὲ κεφαλὴν 
αὐτοῦ πρὸς τοὺς βασιλέας ἐπανενεχθῆναι τῶν 
Κελτών: ... 


Π.32.6. 

Συναθροίσαντες οὖν ἁπάσας «τὰς δυνάμεις» 
ἐπὶ ταύτόν καὶ τας χρυσας σημαίας TAG 
ἀκινήτους λεγομέναις καθελόντες ἐκ τοῦ τῆς 


᾿Αθηνας ΄ιεροῦ, καὶ τάλλα παρασκευασάμενοι 


δεόντως, μετὰ ταῦτα τεθαρρηκότως καὶ 
καταπληκτικῶς αντεστρατοπέδευσαν τοῖς 
πολεμίοις... 
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III.67.3. 
Kai πολλοὺς μὲν αὐτών [the Gauls] απέκτειναν, 
οὐκ ὀλίγους δὲ κατετραυμάτισαν. Τέλος δὲ τας 


κεφαλας ἀποτεμόντες τῶν τεθνεώτων 
ἀπεχώρουν πρὸς τοὺς Καρχηδονίους, ... 

Strabo 

ΠΙ.1.4. 


"Ηρακλέους δ᾽ οὔθ’ Ἱερὸν ἐνταῦθα δείκνυσθαι 
(ψεύσασθαι δὲ τοῦτο Ἔφορον), οὔτε βωμόν, 
οὐδ᾽ ἄλλου τῶν θεῶν, ἀλλοὶ λίθους συγκεῖσθαι 
τρεις ἢ τέτταρας κατα πολλοὺς τόπους, οὓς 
ὑπὸ τῶν ἀφικνουμένων στρέφεσθαι κατά τι 
πάτριον καὶ μεταφέρεσθαι ψευδοποιησαμένων: 


III.4.16 

Ἔνιοι δὲ τοὺς Καλλαϊκοὺς ἀθέους φασί, τοὺς 
δὲ Κελτίβηρας καὶ τοὺς προσβόρρους τῶν 
ὁμόρων αὐτοις ἀνωνύμῳ τινὶ θεῷ «θύειν» ταις 
πανσελήνοις νύκτωρ πρὸ τῶν πυλών, 
πανοικίους τε χορεύειν καὶ παννυχίζειν. 


IV.1.3 

᾿Εντεῦθεν μὲν οὖν ἡ παραλία παρατείνει μέχρι 
τοῦ Ἱεροῦ τῆς Πυρηναίαις ᾿Αϕροδιτης; καὶ 
τοῦτο δ᾽ ἐστὶν ὅριον ταύτης τε τῆς ἐπαρχίας 


καὶ τῆς Ιβηρικῆς, ... 


1.3.2. 

Τὸ τε 'ιερὸν τὸ ἀναδειχθὲν ὑπὸ πάντων κοινῇ 
τῶν Γαλατῶν Καίσαρι τῷ Σεβαστῷ πρὸ ταύτης 
ἽἽδρυται της πόλεως ἐπὶ τῇ συμβολῇ τῶν 
ποταμῶν: 


IV.4.3. 

Τοὺς 6” οἴκους ἐκ σανίδων καὶ γέρρων ἔχουσι 
μεγάλους θολοειδεις, ὄροφον πολὺν 
ἐπιβάλλοντες. 

IV.4.4 — 6. 


4. ᾿Αφθάρτους δὲ λέγουσι καὶ οὗτοι [the Druids] 
καὶ [ot] ἄλλοι τας ψυχαὶς καὶ τὸν κόσμον, 
ΙΕ δὲ ποτε καὶ πυρ καὶ ὕδωρ. 

.. Πρόσεστι δὲ τῇ ἀνοίᾳ καὶ τὸ βάρβαρον καὶ 
d ἔκφυλον, ὃ τοῖς προσβόροις ἔθνεσι 
παρακολουθεῖ πλεῖστον, τὸ ἀπὸ τῆς μάχης 
ἀπιόντας τος κεφαλοὶς τῶν πολεμίων ἐξάπτειν 
ἐκ τῶν αὐχένων τῶν ἵππων, κομίσαντας δὲ 
προσπατταλεύειν «τὴν θέαν» τοῖς προπυλαίοις 

Τὰς δὲ ἐνδόξων κεφαλαῖς κεδροῦντες 
ἐπεδείκνυον τοῖς ξένοις καὶ οὐδὲ πρὸς 
᾿ισοστάσιον χρυσὸν ἀπολυτροῦν ἠξίου. Καὶ 
τούτων δ᾽ ἔπαυσαν αὐτοὺς “Ρωμαῖοι καὶ τῶν 
κατα τας θυσίας καὶ μαντείας ὑπεναντίως τοῖς 
παρ᾽ ἡμῖν νομίμοις, ᾽Ανθρωπον yop 
κατεσπεισμένον παίσαντες ἐις νῶτον μαχαίρᾳ 
ἐμαντεύοντο ἐκ τοῦ σφαδασμοῦ. Ἔθυον δὲ οὐκ 
ἄνευ δρυϊδών. Καὶ ἄλλα δὲ ἀνθρωποθυσιῶν 
εἴδη λέγεται: καὶ γὰρ κατετόξευόν τινας καὶ 
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ἀνεσταύρουν ἐν τοῖς ἱεροῖς καὶ 
κατασκευάσαντες κολοσσὸν χόρτου καὶ 
ξύλων, ἐμβαλόντες εἰς τοῦτον βοσκήματα καὶ 
θηρία παντοια καὶ ἀνθρώπους, ὡλοκαύτουν. 

6. Εν δὲ τῷ ὠκεανῷ φησιν εἶναι νῆσον μικρὰν 
οὐ πάνυ πελαγίαν προκειμένην της ἐκβολῆς 
τοῦ Λείγηρος ποταμοῦ. ᾿Οικεῖν δὲ ταύτην τας 
τῶν Σαμνιτῶν γυναῖκας Διονύσῳ κατεχοµένας 
καὶ ἱλασκομέναις τὸν θεὸν τοῦτον τελεταῖς TE 
καὶ ἄλλαις Ἱεροποιίαις (ἐξιλεουμένας). Οὐκ 
ἐπιβαίνειν δὲ ἄνδρα της νήσου, τας δὲ 
γυναῖκας αὐτας πλεούσας κοινωνειν τοῖς 
ἀνδράσι καὶ πάλιν ἐπανιέναι. Ἔθος δ’ εἶναι 
κατ᾽ ἐνιαυτὸν ἅπαξ τὸ ‘ LEPOV ἀποστεγάζεσθαι 
καὶ στεγάζεσθαι πάλιν αὐθημερὸν πρὸ δύσεως 
φορτίον ἐπιφερούσης. “Hs δ dv ἐκπέσῃ τὸ 
φορτίον, διασπᾶσθαι ταύτην. ὑπὸ τῶν ἄλλων. 
Φερούσας δὲ τοὶ μέρη περὶ τὸ “ιερὸν μετ 
ἐνασμου μὴ παύεσθαι πρότερον, πρὶν 
παύσωνται της λύττης. "Aer óg συμβαίνειν, 
ὥστε τινοὶ ἐμπίπτειν τὴν τοῦτο πεισομένην 5 
καὶ οὐ νομίζεται παρ᾽ αὐτοῖς αἰσχρον το τῆς 
ἀκμῆς ἀφειδεῖν τους νέους. 


XILS.1 
'H δὲ τῶν δώδεκα τετραρχῶν βουλὴ ἄνδρες 
ἦσαν τριακόσιοι, συνήγοντο δὲ εἰς τὸν 


καλούμενον Δρυνέμετον. 


Latin 

Ammianus Marcellinus 

XV.9.8. 

Inter eos drasidae ingeniis celsiores, ut auctoritas 
Pythagorae | decrevit, sodaliciis | adstricti consortiis, 
quaestionibus occultarum rerum altarumque erecti sunt 
et  despectantes humana pronuntiarunt | animas 
inmortales. 


Caesar 

B.G.VI.13.10. 

Hi certo anni tempore in finibus Carnutum, quae regio 
totius Galliae media habetur, considunt in loco 
consecrato. 


B.G.VI.13.11 — 12. 

11. Disciplina in Britannia reperta atque inde in Galliam 
translata esse existimatur, 

12. et nunc, qui diligentius eam rem cognoscere volunt, 
plerumque illo discendi causa proficiscuntur. 


B.G.V1.14.5. 

In primis hoc volunt persuadere, non interire animas, sed 
ab aliis post mortem transire ad alios, atque hoc maxime 
ad virtutem excitari putant metu mortis neglecto. 


B.G.V1.16.2 — 5. 

2. ... atque ob eam causam, qui sunt adfecti gravioribus 
morbis quique in proeliis periculisque versantur, aut pro 
victimis homines immolant aut se immolaturos vovent, 


administrisque ad ea sacrificia druidibus utuntur, quod, 
pro vita hominis nisi hominis vita reddatur, 

3. non posse deorum immortalium numen placari 
arbitrantur, publiceque eiusdem generis habent instituta 
sacrificia. Alii immani magnitudine simulacra habent, 

4. quorum contexta viminibus membra vivis hominibus 
complent; quibus | succensis | circumventi flamma 
exanimantur homines. 

5. Supplicia eorum, qui in furto aut latrocino aut 
aliqua noxia sint comprehensi, gratiora dis 
immortalibus esse arbitrantur; sed, cum eius generis 
[criminals] copia defecit, etiam ad innocentium 
supplicia descendunt. 


B.G.VI.17.1. 

Deum maxime Mercurium colunt. Huius sunt plurima 
simulacra, hunc omnium inventorem artium ferunt, hunc 
viarum atque itinerum ducem, hunc ad quaestus pecuniae 
mercaturasque habere vim maximam arbitrantur. Post 
hunc Apollinem et martem et Jovem et Minervam. 


B.G.VI.17.4. 
Multis in civitatibus harum rerum exstructos cumulos 
locis consecratis conspicari licet; … 


B.G.VIL.57.3 
Summa imperi traditur Camulogeno Aulerco 


Cato 

De Agri.CXLI.2 — 3. 

2. Mars pater, te precor quaesoque uti sies volens 
propitius mihi domo familiaeque nostrae; quoius rei ergo 
agrum terram fundumque meum suovitaurilia circum agi 
iussi: uti tu morbos visos invisosque viduertatem 
vastitudinemque calamitates intemperiasque prohibessis 
defendas averruncesque; 

3. uti tu fruges frumenta vineta virgultaque grandire 
dueneque evenire siris, pastores pecuaque salva 
servassis; duisque duonam salutem valetudinemque mihi 
domo familiaeque nostrae: 


Cicero 

Pro Font.XIV 31. 

Postremo his quicquam sanctum ac religiosum videri 
potest, qui etiamsi quando aliquo metu adducti deos 
placandos esse arbitrantur, humanis hostiis eorum aras ac 
templa funestant, ut ne religionem quidem colere possint, 
nisi eam ipsam prius scelere violarint? Quis enim ignorat 
eos usque ad hanc diem retinere illam immanem ac 
barbaram | consuetudinem | hominum | immolandorum? 
Quam ob rem quali fide, quali pietate existimatis esse eos, 
qui etiam deos immortalis arbitrentur hominum scelere et 
sanguine facillime posse placari? 


Justin 

Epit.XXIV.5.6. 

Ptolemaeus multis vulneribus saucius capitur; caput eius 
amputatum, et lancea fixum, tota acie ad terrorem 
hostium circumfertur. 
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PROBLEMS AND PRESUPPOSITIONS 


Juvenal 
Sat.V1.172. 
Parce, precor, Paean, et tu, dea, pone sagittas; ... 


Livy 
IV.25.3. 
Aedis Apollini pro valetudine populi vota est. 


IV.29.7. 
Cn. Julius consul aedem Apollinis absente collega sine 
sorte dedicavit. 


X.26.10— 11. 

10. Deletam quoque ibi legionem, ita ut nuntius non 
superesset, quidam auctores sunt, nec ante ad consules, 
11. qui iam haud procul a Clusio aberant, famam eius 
cladis perlatam quam in conspectu fuere Gallorum 
equites, pectoribus equorum suspensa gestantes capita et 
lanceis infixa ovantesque moris sui carmine. 


XXIIL.24.11 — 12. 

11. Ibi Postumius omni vi ne caperetur dimicans 
occubuit. Spolia corporis caputque praecisum ducis Boii 
ovantes templo, quod sanctissimum est apud eos, intulere. 
12. Purgato inde capite, ut mos est calvam auro 
caelavere. Idque sacrum vas iis erat, quo sollemnibus 
libarent poculumque idem sacerdoti ac templi antistitibus. 


Lucan 

1.450 — 454. 
Et vos barbaricos ritus moremque sinistrum 
sacrorum, druidae, positis repetistis ab armis. 
Solis nosse deos et caeli numina vobis aut solis 
nescire datum; nemora alta remotis incolitis 
lucis; ... 

1.456 — 458. 

. regit idem spiritus artus orbe alio; longae, 

canitis si cognita, vitae mors media est. 

111.399 — 425. 


Lucus erat longo numquam violatus ab aevo, 
obscurum cingens conexis aera ramis et gelidas 
alte summotis solibus umbras. Hunc non ruricolae 
Panes nemorumque potentes Silvani Nymphaeque 
tenent, sed barbara ritu sacra deum; structae diris 
altaribus arae, omnisque humanis lustrata 
cruoribus arbor. Si qua fidem meruit superos 
mirata vetustas, illis et volucres metuunt insistere 
ramis et lustris recubare ferae; nec ventus in illas 
incubuit silvas excussaque nubibus atris fulgura; 
non ullis frondem praebentibus auris arboribus 
suus horror inest. Tunc plurima nigris fontibus 
unda cadit, simulacraque maesta deorum arte 
carent caesisque extant informia truncis. Ipse situs 
putrique facit iam robore pallor attonitos; non 
volgatis sacrata figures numina sic metuunt: 
tantum terroribus addit, quos timeant, non nosse, 
deos. lam fama ferebat saepe cavas motu terrae 
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mugire | cavernas, et procumbentis iterum 
consurgere taxos, et non ardentis fulgere incendia 
silvae, | roboraque | amplexos | circumfluxisse 
dracones. Non illum cultu populi propiore 
frequentant, sed cessere deis. Medio cum Phoebus 
in axe est aut caelum nox atra tenet, pavet ipse 
sacerdos accessus dominumque timet deprendere 
luci. 


Macrobius 

Sat.I.17.5. 

Virtutem | igitur solis quae divinationi curationique 
praeest Apollinem vocaverunt, quae sermonis auctor est 
Mercurii nomen accepit. Nam quia sermo interpretatur 
cogitationes latentes, ‘Epung ἀπο τοῦ ἑμηνεύειν 
propria appellatione vocitatus est. 


Sat.1.17.15. 
Namque virgines Vestales ita indigitant: Apollo Medice, 
Apollo Paean. 


Ovid 
Fasti.]lI.176. 
Hoc solam ne se posse Minerva putet. 


Pliny 

H.N.XII2, 3. 

Haec fuere numinum templa, priscoque ritu simplicia 
rura etiam nunc deo praecellentem arborem dicant. Nec 
magis auro fulgentia atque ebore simulacra quam lucos 
et in iis silentia ipsa adoramus. 


H.N.XV1.95, 249 — 250. 

249. Non est omittenda in hac re et Galliarum admiratio. 
Nihil habent Druidae — ita suos appellant magos — visco 
et arbore in qua gignatur, si modo sit robur, sacratius. 
lam per se roborum eligunt lucos, nec ulla sacra sine 
earum fronde conficiunt, ut inde appellati quoque 
interpretatione Graeca possint Druidae videri. Enimvero 
quidquid adgnascatur illis e caelo missum putant 
signumque esse electae ab ipso deo arboris. 

250. Est autem id rarum admodum inventu et repertum 
magna religione petitur et ante omnia sexta luna, quae 
principia mensum annorumque his facit et saeculi post 
tricesimum annum, quia iam virium abunde habeat nec 
sit sui dimidia. Omnia sanantem appellant suo vocabulo. 
Sacrificio epulisque rite sub arbore conparatis duos 
admovent candidi coloris tauros, quorum cornua tum 
primum vinciantur. 


Pomponius Mela 

III.2.19. 

Docent multa nobilissimos gentis clam et diu, vicenis 
annis, aut in specu aut in abditis saltibus. Unum ex his 
quae praecipiunt in vulgus effluxit, videlicet ut forent ad 
bella meliores, aeternas esse animas vitamque alteram ad 
manes. Itaque cum mortuis cremant ac defodiunt apta 
viventibus. Olim negotiorum ratio etiam et exactio crediti 
deferebatur ad inferos, erantque qui se in rogos suorum 
velut una victuri libenter inmitterent ... 
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Propertius 
IV.10.41 
...Genus hic Rheno iactabat ab ipso ... 


Silius Italicus 

Pun.IV.213 — 215. 
Demetit aversi Vosegus tum colla, iubaque 
suspensam portans galeam atque inclusa preempti 
ora viri, patrio divos clamore salutat. 


Suetonius 

Iul.54. 2 

In Gallia fana templaque deum donis referta [Caesar] 
expilavit, ... 


Tacitus 

Agr.XXI.2 — 3. 

2. lam vero principum filios liberalibus artibus erudire, 
et ingenia Britannorum studiis Gallorum anteferre, ut qui 
modo linguam | Romanam | abnuebant, | eloquentiam 
concupiscerent. 

3. Inde etiam habitus nostri honor et frequens toga. 


Germ 1X.3. 

Ceterum nec cohibere parietibus deos neque in ullam 
humani oris speciem adsimulare ex magnitudine 
caelestium arbitrantur: lucos ac nemora consecrant 
deorumque nominibus appellant secretum illud, quod 
sola reverentia vident. 


Ann.XIV.30.3 
Praesidium posthac inpositum victis excisique luci saevis 
superstitionibus sacri: 


Valerius Flaccus 

Argonautica.V1.88-91. 

hos super aeratam Phalces agit aequore nubem 
cum fremitu densique levant vexilla Coralli, 
barbaricae quis signa rotae ferrataque dorso 
forma suum truncaeque, Iovis simulacra, columnae. 


Valerius Maximus 

II.6.10. 

Horum moenia egressis vetus ille mos Gallorum occurrit, 
quos memoria proditum est pecunias mutuas, quae his 


apud inferos redderentur, dare, quia persuasum 
habuerint animas hominum inmortales esse. 

Varro 

De Ling.Lat.V .74 


Feronia, Minerva, Novensides a Sabinis. 


Commenta Scholia Bernensia ad Lucanum ad 1.451 
sine templis colebant deos in silvis. Driadae gens 
Germaniae. Sunt autem driadae philosophi Gallorum 
dicti ab arboribus, quod semotos lucos incolant; 


CHAPTER TWO 


SOURCES AND METHOD 


Following Vendryes’ injunction that “l’indication des 
sources doit toujours en bonne méthode servir 
d'introduction à un exposé historique”,' the sources for 
the study of Gallic and Gallo-Roman religion, and the 
attendant problems regarding them, should now be stated. 
There are different ways of categorising the evidence. 
The arrangement chosen for this thesis is determined by 
the fact that the study is of a dual nature. It will attempt to 
estimate the amount of acculturation in the Gallo-Roman 
religion and, consequently, requires the identification and 
separation of the Gallic aspects of the Gallo-Roman 
religion and representations in so far as this is an 
attainable goal; King? says, “we can only hope to 
understand it [Romano-Celtic religion] by going back to 
the Iron Age" and Brunaux’ agrees saying that “avant de 
déterminer les influences, les apports, voires les réformes, 
il importe de connaitre ce qui existait déjà”. As a result, 
the sources used will be appropriate to each focus of 
research. 


The attempt to ascertain the religion of pre-Roman Gaul 
will principally make use of archaeology, primarily the 
analysis of excavated Gallic sanctuaries, in certain 
circumstances the examination of Celtic artwork and 
decorated weaponry and, with the provisos and warnings 
already mentioned, draw on literature, both Classical and 
Irish vernacular. The use of material from the Gallo- 
Roman period as evidence about pre-Roman worship is 
problematic.* Although Bober? considers the study of the 
monuments of the Roman period to be most reliable and 
rewarding, many writers’ concerned with the 
ascertainment of the religious beliefs of the Celts or of 
the Gauls prior to the Roman Conquest avoid using 
Gallo-Roman sources; therefore, due to the problems 
involved in its use, such as the possibility of unknown 
acculturation, Gallo-Roman iconography will not be used 
as a source of information on pre-Roman Gallic religion. 
The examination of Gallo-Roman religion will, however, 
depend almost entirely on archaeology, in this case Gallo- 
Roman temples, statuary, reliefs and inscriptions, with 
only a few literary references from Classical authors. 
Although this study will make use of ethnography and 
comparative religion, such writings will not be regarded 
as primary sources. 


! Vendryes 1948:239. 

? King, A. 1990:132. 

? Brunaux 1995b:140. 

^ Lambrechts 1942:19; Green, M.J. 1995b:473; Wait 1985:195. 

$ Bober:14. 

5 Vendryes 1948:252; Le Roux 1960b:335; Le Roux 1964c: 460; 
Guyonvarc'h & Le Roux-Guyonvarc’h:448 — 449; Duval 1982:93; 
Brunaux 1986:71. 
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Archaeology as a source of evidence 


The analysis of a religion is problematic. This can be seen 
from two approaches to the study of religion. 
Functionalism defines religion in terms of how a people 
believe in it and specifies the role religion plays in a 
society’; so a functionalist definition of religion is “a 
system of beliefs and practices by means of which a 
group of people struggles with ... problems of human 
life” On the other hand, the substantive definition 
identifies religion through the content of the beliefs, 
usually theistic. “Having belief of a theistic sort is then a 
necessary condition at least of something’s counting as a 
religion.” A substantive definition would hold that 
religion is “an institution consisting of culturally 
postulated interaction with culturally postulated super- 
human beings”." One may summarise the difference as 
being that the substantive approach focuses on what is 
believed, while the functionalism focuses on how it is 
believed; the substantive deals with non-physical 
attitudes, while the functionalist deals with the visible 
expression and display of such attitudes. 


The substantive approach is not possible in the case of 
proto-historic cultures," such as the Celts, because the 
people who believed left no record of their beliefs and 
nearly all written information about Celtic religion and 
beliefs is derived from Classical sources. As a result, as 
wil be seen, this information suffers from the 
interpretation and transmission of the authors, which is 
itself affected by ignorance, bias and cultural separation. 
In essence, the beliefs are represented as what the 
Classical authors believed the beliefs to be. Therefore, 
not only is it unwise to rely entirely on the reports of 
Classical authors, but such information may be 
considered so unreliable that it requires confirmation by 
archaeology. The problem with the substantive approach 
is that, as long as we pursue the line that, by its very 
nature, religion is a set of incorporeal things, beliefs, 
ideas, principles, rituals and practices’ and that we can 


7 Clark & Byrne:7. 

* Yinger:7. 

? Clark & Byrne:6. 

10 Spiro:96. 

! Tn the archaeological context, prehistory is the study of a period of 
history for which there are no written records; a prehistoric culture is a 
culture about which nothing contemporaneous with it has been written. 
Proto-history is the study of a history of a people written by people of a 
contemporary, but different culture; a proto-historic culture is a culture, 
which has nothing written about itself, but is the subject of literature of 
a contemporary, but different culture. 

? Tt may be said that ‘rituals and practices’ can be considered material 
because they involve physical objects. But, while beliefs are expressed 
physically through rituals and practices, the actual rituals and practices, 
once performed, leave no remains except the objects in which and with 
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only understand a religion when we understand what was 
actually believed, it is impossible to analyse the change in 
Celtic religion, because such analysis needs corporeal, 
material evidence. Therefore, if we follow the substantive 
approach to religion, we can never really know the beliefs 
of the Celts. 


It is clear that, when examining the religion of proto- 
historic peoples, one must adopt a functionalist approach to 
religion, to concentrate on material sources and to 
construct religious beliefs by interpretation, “a process 
which very much depends upon an individual’s perspective 
and the scale of the analysis".? Therefore, the first source, 
and the most important in everyone's opinion, is 
archaeology. But, although all modern academics and 
authors agree that archaeology is the primary source and, 
as Ross" says, "the most reliable", even archaeology must 
be used with caution and advisement. 


One should not consider archaeology as a perfect process. 
As Ross" says, archaeology does not produce everything. 
Only certain materials survive to act as evidence, but 
many, unless the conditions are right, fail to do so. It 
should, therefore, be remembered that, although one 
cannot propose a theory without evidence, it is dangerous 
to have the absence of evidence as the basis of a theory 
and that the absence of evidence is not evidence of 
absence. Ignorance of this principle can produce the 
presuppositions of aniconism and atectonism.'^ It must 
not be assumed that the lack of archaeological evidence 
for a literary report means that the latter is false. 
Moreover, archaeology can only uncover material objects 
and material objects are only a part, a lesser, visible, part 
of religion. Finally, those rituals exposed by archaeology 
are rarely concerned with everyday matters; domestic or 
mundane rituals, because they are not exceptional, are not 
easily identifiable by archaeology." 


Secondly, it is important to remember that an artefact the 
date, origin and place of manufacture of which is 
unknown cannot really supply information. An example 
of such an artefact is the Gundestrup cauldron. Although 
considered by many Celtic scholars as an important 
source of information, its date, function and origin, both 
cultural and geographical, are unknown, but have been 
the object of many theories. It is generally agreed, 


which they were performed; but these objects are necessary for the 
reconstruction of the ritual. 

P? Brunham:124. 

14 Ross 1986:104. 

15 Ross 1986:104. 

' Pages 6 — 12 (Aniconism) and 12 — 18 (Atectonism). 

17 Webster, J. 1992:35. 

55 The following are a few. It was manufactured in the 4th or 3rd 
century BCE (Green, M.J. 1989a:8) or the 2nd — Ist century BCE 
(Bergquist & Taylor:21 and 22; Taylor:67; Green, M.J. 1993:14) or the 
2nd or Ist century BCE (Bober: 15 and 20) or the Ist century BCE 
(Krause: VII; Lambrechts 1942:180; Benoit 1955:27; Jenkins:61; Hatt 
1966a:11; Powell 1971:205; Olmsted 1976:95; Olmsted 1979:53 and 99 
102; Powell 1980:182; Duval 1982:102; Gricourt & Hollard 
1990:290; Olmsted 1994:4; Green, M.J. 1996a:24, 142 and 147) or the 
Augustan period (Duval 1957:19) 2nd —3rd century CE (Voss:413) or in 
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however, that it is pre-Roman and has a religious 
function. As a result, far from being a source of 
information, it is really a source of controversy and 
speculation. 


A third point of caution is that certain archaeological 
sources, such as inscriptions, coins, statues and reliefs, can 
only serve as evidence if subjected to interpretation. The 
interpretation of iconography can be a source of problems. 
A symbol can have a number of meanings, for example a 
bunch of grapes can represent both fertility and, from that, 
abundance and wine and, from that, blood; while meaning 
is derived from the symbol itself, the context of the 
symbols and attributes focuses their meaning. Caution 
must be taken to ensure that interpretation does not vary 
from context to context to such an extent that it is 
meaningless or, at least, unreliable. Another point worth 
mentioning is that not all symbols present in Gallo-Roman 
and Roman iconography are derived purely from Roman 
culture; certain aspects and symbols may be common to 
both cultures because they are either Indo-European 
symbols, such as the wheel denoting the sun, or are 
common to all cultures, such as the imagery of fruit and 
corn indicating fertility and abundance. Thirdly, one must 
not forget that one is interpreting something belonging to a 
different time, place and culture and that the iconography 
is, in effect, a code to which one has no ready key. “C’est 
toujours le fond de la religion qui nous échappe; il plonge 
dans une mythologie dont nous n'avons pas le secret”. 
Moreover, the value of archaeology as a source may be 
reduced if the interpretation is either tenuous or influenced 
by presupposition or personal prejudice or derived more 
from the interpreter's imagination than the data. 


An example of such an interpretation is the suggestion 
that the Celtic goddess Sirona, was concerned with 
menstruation. The theory is based on the fact that her 
name means “star”, which certainly suggests night and 
light penetrating darkness;? from this it has been posited 
that, since a star is linked to the night, and the moon is 
linked to the night, the star 1s linked to those subjects 
governed by the moon”! and therefore Sirona is concerned 
with those subjects concerning lunar goddesses, such as 


the imperial epoch (Benoit 1970:93) or even in the 7th century CE 
(Reinach: 456 — 458.) on the lower part of the Danube (Drexel 1915:1 — 
36; Lambrechts 1942:15; Benoit 1955:32; Duval 1957:19; Powell 
1980:182; Bergquist & Taylor:11 and 22; Taylor: 68) or on the middle 
or lower Danube (Grenier 1945:281; Megaw No.209) or in Thrace 
(Green, M.J. 1989a: 8) or Pontus (Voss:367 — 414) or in North-West 
Gaul between the Loire and the Somme (Olmsted 1979:101 and 102) or 
in the Jutland, the Cimbric Chersonnese (Benoit 1970:93) for Celts, 
such as the Scordisci (Grenier1945:281; Bergquist & Taylor:22; 
Taylor:68), or the Cimbri (Bergquist & Taylor: 22) with images which 
are either definitely Celtic (Olmsted 1976:95; Powell 1980:182; Green, 
M.J. 1989a:8; Green, M.J. 1993:14), too idiosyncratically Celtic to be 
other than Celtic (Green, M.J. 1989a:8) of Celtic inspiration (Duval 
1957:19; Green, M.J. 1993:14) or are a combination of Graeco-Roman 
themes with indigenous figures (Benoit 1970: 93) or are Thracian 
(Bergquist & Taylor:16 — 21) or Mithraic (Voss:367 — 414; Laet & 
Lambrechts:304 — 306) or Indian (Taylor:69 — 71). 

P? Vendryes 1948:252. 

? Green, M.J. 1995a:103; Green, M.J. 1996b:30. 

*! Green, M.J. 1995a:103. 


Diana, who was linked to menstruation and childbirth.” 
Moreover, Duval? feels that, as she is associated with 
solar Apollo, who is Grannus, she was an astral goddess, 
perhaps the Moon personified. However, the application 
of the functions of a lunar goddess to a goddess named 
"star" merely because both are nocturnal astronomical 
bodies is untenable. 


The following are two examples when an interpretation 
of iconography may arise more from the prejudices or 
psychology of the interpreter than the interpreted item of 
iconography and, consequently, may reveal more about 
the interpreter than about the item. 


The first is Kriiger’s theory regarding the Gallic Divine 
Twins. Kriiger contends that the concept of Divine Twins 
was not naturally Gallic and was imported into Gaul from 
Germany." He points out that the Dioscuri were 
particularly popular among the Ambiani? and that the 
name Ambiani may be related to the Latin ambo, 
meaning *both'" and claims that the worship of the 
Divine Twins was introduced either by sea" to the 
Ambiani* and, from them, to the rest of Gaul,” or by 
immigrating Germans" to the Treveri and then to the 
tribes north of the Ambiani. Therefore, according to 
Krüger, the cult of the Divine Twins came into France 
from Germany over the sea and through the Ardennes, 
almost in a pincer movement. De Vries?! disagrees with 
this pointing out that the cult can be traced back to Indo- 
European times. Indeed, in view of the date of the two 
articles, 1940 and 1941, a time when more than just a cult 
was coming into France from Germany in a pincer 
movement through the Ardennes, Krüger's theory seems 
to be inspired more by European politics. 


The second is the interpretation of a type of statuette of 
Arvernian origin, produced in the 2nd century CE,” showing 
a woman with small breasts nursing an infant aged, Vertet” 
calculates, at 40 to 60 days. The statuettes are of clay, made 
in rural potteries and were cheap to produce and, 
presumably, cheap to buy, since they have been found not 
just in the Arverni region, but throughout modern France, 
Britain, Germany and Switzerland". The statuette may 
resemble a woman in the performance of a normal, 
household function, but, due to the presence of a diadem on 
her head and the importance of the head to the Celts, Vertet’ 
claims that she should be interpreted as an earth- or Mother 


? Green, M.J. 1995a:103. 
? Duval 1957:56. 

# Krüger 1941:55. 

? Krüger 1941:7. 

26 Krüger 1941:12. 

2? Krüger 1941:55. 

?* Krüger 1941:31. 

? Krüger 1941:31. 

30 Krüger 1941:33. 

?! de Vries 1961:113. 
32 Vertet:105. 

3 Vertet:106. 

34 Vertet:97. 

35 Vertet:105. 
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goddess. Vertet% claims that these statuettes represent the 
common people’s attitudes and opinion of the conditions 
under Rome in the 2nd century CE. The statuette contrasts 
with similar statuettes of the Ist century CE. In the course of 
the 2nd century CE the breasts are no longer in existence and 
the babies have shrunk in relation to the nurse,” the 
nurslings are tiny under-nourished and ignored while the 
nurse looks into the distance" (Fig. 2./). The absence of the 
typical attributes of a Celtic deity, weapons, the means of 
revolt, and a torc, combined with the establishment of 
Roman imperial hairstyle as a divine attribute indicate that 
the *goddess' represents Rome? and the indigenous people's 
impression of Rome's attitude and relationship to them in 
the 2nd century CE,” which is “une soumission impuissante 
et une admiration religieuse pour la pouvoir installé".*! 


An interesting interpretation, but one which has problems. 
First, there is the problem of identification of the subject 
matter and whether it is religious or not. Despite the fact 
that Vertet had more confidence in the interpretation of the 
woman as a deity than as a human, the statuette of a 
woman nursing an infant may represent nothing more than 
a nursing mother or wet-nurse (one thinks of the remark by 
Freud that “sometimes a cigar is just a cigar"); indeed, 
according to Reinach,? “a l'époque gallo-romaine, le 
torque est exclusivement un attribut des divinités". For his 
interpretation to work Vertet has to say “sa disparition 
signifie-t-elle que les productions de Vichy et de Toulon- 
sur-Alleir ne représentent que des mortelles? Ce n'est pas 
certain". Secondly, the small and oddly-positioned breast 
and the small size of the babies in relation to the nurse may 
be intended to be interpreted as implying mean and 
reluctant feeding, but, bearing in mind the fact that the 
statuettes were cheap and produced in large numbers, the 
process of manufacture being shown (Fig.2.2), it is equally 
possible that the size and position of the breasts and the 
size of the babies are due more to bad or cheap and barely 
competent artistry rather than an intention to criticise 
Rome. This may also explain the fact that the nurses are 
depicted as staring in front of them and not looking at the 
babies; this was probably easier to depict in a mass- 
produced item than a nurse with her head turned down 
looking at the babies. Vertet appears to have decided what 
the statuette should represent and interpreted it in a way 
that would support this theory. 


The following are three examples of interpretations 
owing more to the imagination of the interpreter than the 
iconography. They all concern the archaeological artefact 
known as the Gundestrup cauldron, which Vendryes? 
considers as a typical example of the difficulties of 
interpreting iconography. 


?6 Vertet:97 — 98. 

37 Vertet: 106. 
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Fig. 2.1: Arvernian statuettes of women breast feeding babies (H. Vertet “Religion populaire et rapport au pouvoir 
d'après les statuettes d'argile sous l'empire romain” in Archéologie et Rapports sociaux en Gaule A. Daubigny (ed) 
Annales Littéraires de l'Université de Besançon 290 (1984), fig.5A & B, page 104, fig.13A, page 121) 
Published with the kind permission of the University Press of France-Comté, holders of the rights. 
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Fig. 2.2: The manufacturing process of the Arvernian statuettes (H. Vertet "Religion populaire et rapport au pouvoir 
d'après les statuettes d'argile sous l'empire romain” in Archéologie et Rapports sociaux en Gaule A. Daubigny (ed) 
Annales Littéraires de l'Université de Besançon 290 (1984), fig. 12B, page 120) 

Published with the kind permission of the University Press of France-Comté, holders of the rights. 
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Fig. 2.3: Interior plate of the Gundestrup cauldron 
Published by permission of the National Museum of Denmark 


An interior plate (Fig.2.3) has been interpreted as 
depicting a human sacrifice. On the left side of the plate, 
a human figure three times larger than the others appears 
to plunge a smaller human figure headfirst into what 
could be a cauldron, underneath which there seems to be 
a dog; a row of four horsemen ride from left to right and 
below them a line of six soldiers with narrow oblong 
shields and carrying a tree-like object march in the 
opposite direction, followed or spurred on by a soldier 
with a sword. On the right of the plate there are three 
carynx-players in a row; floating above them and to the 
right of the horsemen is a ram-headed serpent. Many 
scholars,“ presumably inspired by the statement by the 
Berne Scholiasts that victims were sacrificed to Teutates 
by being drowned (Comm.Schol.Bern. ad Luc.ad 1.445), 
interpret the immersion as a representation of the human 
sacrifice to Teutates, the figure about to be immersed 
presumably being the victim, and the larger figure as 
Teutates. But de Vries* rejects this interpretation, as does 
Le Roux,^ who asks how does one know it was a 
sacrifice and not a lustration and is the larger figure a 
god, a druid or a divine druid?" It is possible that the 
scene portrays not a sacrifice, but rather the opposite, a 
revival of dead warriors.“ 


^ Reinach 1913:255; Lambrechts 1942:151; Bober:26; Duval 1954:7; 
Jenkins:61 and 67; Hatt 1965:90; Kimmig: 136; Ward 1970:129. 
However, the possibility that a cauldron, lost in the 1st century BCE, 
preserved almost intact and then found by accident in the 19th century, 
should depict the very scene mentioned by Scholiasts writing in the 10th 
century CE is too remarkable. 

5 de Vries 1961:47 — 48. 

4 Le Roux 1955a:45 and 48. 

?' Le Roux 1965b:387. 

38 Tt may be the Continental equivalent of the scene at the Battle of Mag 
Tured, in which the god of healing placed mortally wounded or dead 
warriors into a cauldron to heal or revive them; although de Vries (de 
Vries 1961:47) considers such an interpretation to be perverse, the line 
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The second and the “most imaginative rendering"? of the 
images on the cauldron is that of Hatt.® Hatt proposes 
that the images and scenes depict the deities Esus, 
Taranis, Apollo Belenus, Mars Loucetius, a quest for 
bulls by the Dioscuri, Cernunnos, the god of the Dead 
giving access to the Celtic paradise to a dead soul and, 
the most imaginative part, a story about the successive 
marriages of the Mother goddess to the celestial Taranis 
and then the chthonic Esus, the descent into the 
underworld by the goddess to be with Esus-Cernunnus, 
the vengeance by Taranis and the defence of the Mother 
goddess by Teutates and Apollo Belenus. Although 
York" accepts it enthusiastically, not only is there no 
evidence that Esus is connected to Cernunnus, whose 
Gallo-Roman images are quite distinct, or that Cernunnus 
is god of the Dead, but the entire story, which 
conveniently contains the best-known Gallic deities, is 
based more on Lucan, Gallo-Roman epigraphy and 
iconography and Graeco-Roman myths than Celtic myth, 
assumes a pan-Celtic nature for all the deities, for which 
there is no evidence, indeed quite the opposite, and seems 
to arise more from the vivid imagination of Hatt than 
from the iconography on the cauldron. 


The third example is the interesting theory by Olmsted” 
that the images on the cauldron represent the characters 
and events found in the Irish vernacular myth “the Cattle- 
raid of Cooley” [Tain Bo Cuailgne]. While the proposal 
is more inspired by Celtic myth than Hatt’s interpretation, 
there is still no objective connection between the scenes 


of horsemen and line of infantrymen with a carynx-player on the plate 
seems to support this idea. 

? Olmsted 1976:95. 

?? Hatt 1965: 96 — 105; Hatt 1966a:10- 19. 

5! York:86 — 87. 

52 Olmsted 1976:96 — 103. 
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on the cauldron and the Irish myth other than in the mind 
of the interpreter and the interpretation seems to be an 
extrapolation from a similarity, which Olmsted alleges 
exists, between one scene on the cauldron and an event in 
the Irish epic.? From these interpretations it is obviously 
no coincidence that Vendryes’™ warning regarding the 
interpretation of images is in the context of the 
Gundestrup cauldron. 


Finally, as has been said,” not all the sub-divisions of 
archaeology are as applicable to an inquiry into Gallic 
religion before the Roman Conquest. Gallo-Roman 
coinage, religious statuary and religious epigraphy, 
although ideal sources for an examination of Gallo- 
Roman religious beliefs, are, apart from a few exceptions, 
which will be looked at in a later chapter, unsuitable for 
any attempt to reconstruct Gallic religion before the 
Romans. 


It must be said that written information about Celtic 
religion supplied by the ancient Celts themselves, which 
would have been the principal source, is absent”: and the 
religious literature of the Druids escapes us” due either to 
a possible belief that once the sacred is reduced to writing 
it ceases to be sacred and becomes profane or to a belief 
that only the spoken word has power, or, according to 
Caesar (Caes.B.G.VI. 14.4), either to keep the religious 
knowledge secret and a privilege of the Druids or to 
prevent their students from being dependent on writing. 
As a result the textual evidence is from Classical 
literature, either contemporary with or later than the 
Gauls and written by authors to whom Celtic culture was 
foreign, or from Irish and Welsh literature, written by 
Celts but much later and after the arrival of Christianity. 


Classical Literature as a source of evidence 


While Green? considers the Classical sources to be “of 
very little use in establishing the identity of Celtic gods" 
and Bober” is sceptical, Champion® says that “despite all 
the problems of access, assessment and interpretation, 
they [the literary sources] represent a worthwhile body of 
data, the true value of which has not yet been realised”. 
However, one risks grave errors of interpretation if one 
takes all that the Latin authors have transmitted about the 
Continental Celts as completely trustworthy; as 
Vendryes® says about the evidence from Caesar, “on n'ait 
aucun moyen d'en vérifier l'exactitude" and Le Roux? 
reminds one that Caesar did not speak the Gallic language 
and must have relied on the services of an interpreter, that 


5 Olmsted 1976:96 — 103; Olmsted 1979:211 — 223; Olmsted 1994:4. 
# Vendryes 1948:252. 

55 Page 23. 

56 Ross 1986:104. 

57 Thévenot 1946:100. 

58 Green, M.J. 1995b:473. 
5? Bober:13. 
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61 Le Roux 1955a:34. 

6 Vendryes 1948:241. 

8 Le Roux 1955a:57. 
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his attitude hardly lent itself to a profound understanding 
of Celtic matters and that he may see the external events, 
but miss the motivations. There are a number of points to 
be taken into account in using Classical authors for 
ascertaining Gallic religion. 


First, the ethnographic information is not composed out 
of scientific interest, with the intention of presenting an 
unadorned, objective description and analysis of a non- 
Roman culture, but is gathered and included merely as a 
section of a much larger work, usually a history, out of 
obedience to a literary tradition, which goes back as far 
as Herodotus. As far as the sources on the Celts are 
concerned, the information from Polybius is from Book II 
of his Histories and that of Posidonius is from Book 
XXIII of his Histories, just as Book VI of Caesar's 
Bellum Gallicum supplies the bulk of information about 
Celts and their religion.” Passages on Celts were put by 
Diodorus Siculus into his World History to provide 
background and Strabo embarks on ethnography in his 
Geography as part of this tradition. 


Secondly, the main sources, Polybius, Posidonius, 
Caesar, Strabo and Diodorus Siculus, have a limited 
ethnic and temporal range. They usually refer only to the 
Gauls and, even then, possibly only the Gauls of 
Southern Gaul* and they cover material and events from 
between 150 BCE to 100 CE, during which the Gallic 
world was undergoing social change; even many of the 
authors who used them as sources wrote within this 
period. Nash? points out that the changing social 
environment may be the reason for different observations 
in the sources. Therefore, the Classical authors were 
describing social and religious matters during 
unprecedented conditions and consequently may not 
reflect Celtic religion during conditions of normal, social 
stability;” therefore, it cannot be assumed that what is 
described as happening in Caesar's time is relevant to 
earlier times or that what was observed in one part of 
Gaul is applicable to another.” 


Thirdly, of all the Classical authors writing about the 
Celts only two, Posidonius and Caesar, had actually been 
to Gaul, and only Caesar is known to have been to non- 
Mediterranean Gaul. The others, even Strabo, who seems 
to have travelled to parts of the Mediterranean, did not 
obtain their information by direct, first-hand experience, 
but merely extracted it from previous sources by earlier 
writers, either, like Strabo and Athenaeus, crediting the 
source, or, like Diodorus Siculus, plagiarising. Wait” 
points out that one aspect of this reliance of later authors 
on earlier works, rather than on first-hand experience, is 


64 Wait 1985: 
$85 Wait 1985: 
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the gradual abbreviation by later writers of comments or 
information by earlier sources and that the reason for this 
is that the later writers assume that their readers had 
access to the full works of the earlier authors. 


Finally, while many of the Classical texts are 
contemporaneous with the Celtic period in question, they 
are problematic because they suffer from the fact that 
they are the products of non-Celtic minds and report their 
observations from a Graeco-Roman perspective.” As a 
result of their cultural division from their subject matter, 
Classical authors, even the most objective and scientific, 
lapse into certain modes of conventional thought, such as 
ethnocentricity and cultural primitivism. 


Ethnocentricity 


In the portrayal of barbarian societies and cultures, 
Classical authors reveal their ethnocentric attitude in 
varying degrees. Ethnocentrism, as has been seen in 
Chapter One, is “the interpretation of the behaviour of 
others in terms of one’s own cultural values and 
traditions”,” so that one considers one’s own society to 
be normal and the standard by which all others are 
measured and that any society or culture which deviates 
from this standard is strange or uncivilised to the extent 
that they deviate. Their ethnocentric attitude 1s revealed 
in a number of ways. 


First, by the fact that Classical authors do not describe 
and chart the barbarian societies as a whole, but instead 
focus on and emphasise those parts which differed from 
their own society to point out either the unusual or the 
typically Celtic.^ An example of this would be the 
statement by Strabo, who is the product of a patriarchal 
society, that the rule of women is contrary to civilised 
society (Strab.III.4.18). Other examples are the Homeric 
style of fighting of Gallic warriors (Diod.V. 29.1 and 2 — 
3) and the habit of some of fighting naked (Polyb. 


11.28.8; Diod.V.29.1), the Gallic attitude to 
homosexuality (Strab.IV.4.6; Diod.V.32.7), the Gallic 
belief in an immortal soul (Diod.V.28.6; 


Caes.B.G. VI.14.5; Strab. IV.4.4; Pompon.III.2.19; 
ValMax.Il.6.10; Luc.L456 — 458), and the Gallic 
practices of headhunting (Polyb.11.28.10; Polyb.III.67.3; 
Diod.V.29.4 and XIV.115.5; Strab.IV.4.5; Livy.X.26. 10 
— 11; Sil. Ital TV. 213 — 215; Just. Epit. XXIV. 5.6) and, of 
course, human sacrifice (Diod.V.32.6; Caes.B.G. VI.16.2 
— 5; Strab.IV.4.5). It is interesting that Caesar, unlike 
Strabo and Diodorus, makes no value judgements 
regarding the customs and practices of the Gauls, even 
when dealing with the topic of human sacrifice.” 


® Bober:13; Dunham:110. 

™ Howard:445. 

75 Wait 1985:193. 

76 Tt is interesting that even modern authors can fall prey to making 
value judgements; Green (Green, M.J. 1997:76; Green, MJ. 
1995:172,174, 175, 176, 178 and 182; Aldhouse Green 2001b:140) 
displays ethnocentrism by calling human sacrifice "ritual murder". 
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They do not just focus on those things, which are 
different, possibly judging them as wrong, they also 
assume that, because the people are barbarians, they are 
different in every respect. Therefore, they automatically 
describe aspects of barbarian culture, particularly in those 
areas for which they have no information, as being the 
opposite of the circumstances in the Graeco-Roman 
world on the basis that, if they are barbarians, their 
culture must be the antithesis of civilisation. A possible 
example of this is Caesar's statement that the Germans 
did not own land or any form of fixed property and land 
was rotated among the Germans by the decisions of the 
magistratus ac principes (Caes.B.G.VI.22. 2). This may 
have been true, since a similar practice, called “periodic 
runrig'," was present in Scotland up to the end of the 
17th century CE. However, it may also be an example of 
ethnocentric reasoning: all civilised people have a 
concept of private ownership of fixed property; the 
Germans are the antithesis of civilised people; therefore, 
they have no such concept. Another example is Diodorus’ 
account of Brennus, King of the Gauls, at the temple of 
Delphi in 279 BCE; according to Diodorus 
(Diod.XXII.9.4), Brennus, after entering the temple and 
seeing the statues, laughed at the idea that men believed 
in gods in human form and created images of them in 
wood and stone. However, Diodorus seems to be 
applying the same reasoning of inversion: Greeks are 
civilised and portray their deities anthropomorphically; 
Celts are obviously not civilised and therefore obviously 
do not portray their deities anthropomorphically. A final 
example is Strabo's statement that, among the Gauls, the 
tasks of men and women are contrary to that in the 
Graeco-Roman world; indeed, he says that this role 
reversal is typical of barbarian peoples (Strab.IV.4.3). 
This attitude colours all investigation by Greek and 
Roman writers. 


The focus by Classical writers on the unusual aspects of 
Gallic society in general and Gallic religion in particular 
had the purpose of underlining the difference between the 
Romans and the Gauls. However, while Classical authors 
mention the unusual and contrasting to Mediterranean 
cultures, one cannot assume that the fact that a subject 1s 
mentioned means that the Greek or Roman author 
considered it unusual enough to mention. There is no 
doubt that headhunting and voluntary death are 
mentioned because of their value as customs foreign to 
Roman culture, but divination is mentioned by a number 
of Classical authors (Cic.De Div.I.15.25 — 26 and 41.90; 
Tert.De Anim.LVII.10) precisely because of its close 
resemblance to Roman practices. The frequent references, 
direct or, in the case of poetry, indirect, by many Greek 
and Roman authors, not just historians, but orators, poets 
and philosophers, to human sacrifice is problematic. The 
frequent mention may indicate a focus on the unusual, as 


77 This consisted of the separate ownership of scattered strips of land, 
each strip of one owner lying between those of different owners to 
ensure everyone had a piece of good as well as indifferent land, and the 
strips were reallocated among the farmers at intervals (Smout:121 — 
122). 
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Wait” states. Contrary to this, Webster says that human 
sacrifice had no oddity value for Classical authors” and 
the frequent references to it? are explained both by the 
fact that the Gallic practice demonstrated that the Gauls 
were unfit for self-governance and justified Roman 
imperialism" and by the fact that the Romans had 
conducted a human sacrifice as recently as 216 BCE 
(Livy.XX1L57.6; ^ Dio.XIL50.4;  Plut.Quaest. Rom. 
LXXXIII; Pliny.H.N.XXVIII.3, 12; Min.Fel.Oct.XXX.4) 
and that Rome itself had only recently abolished human 
sacrifice in 97 BCE (Pliny.H.N.XXX.3, 12). Webster? 
believes that the references were a source of self- 
congratulation and reassurance of the newly-acquired 
achievement of an even higher stage of civilisation. 


Another example of the ethnocentricity of Roman authors 
is the practice, which Tacitus later calls interpretatio 
Romana (Tac.Germ.XLIIL4). This was the practice of 
identifying an indigenous deity with a deity or hero of the 
Roman pantheon? according to an apparent or alleged 
similarity in function, appearance or attribute to help the 
reader understand the alien deity; the identification may 
be logical or, at least, comprehensible, but there is no 
guarantee of this and Hartog points out that the system 
had no explicit rules." Henig? has defined interpretatio 
as "the identification of foreign ‘unknown’ gods with 
those of Italy and Greece" and interpretatio Romana as 
“the Roman interpretation of alien deities and of the rites 
associated with them". /nterpretatio is not a translation 
concerned with linguistics, but rather a translation of 
concepts. Lambrechts" says that the process was 
frequently used by the Romans and Webster“ also states 
that it is very rare for a Roman author to compare Gallic 
and Graeco-Roman religion without using interpretatio 
Romana. 


Such a process of identification did not originate with the 
Romans. Although Herodotus sometimes actually gives 
the names of indigenous deities (Hdt.I.131.3, Π.42.2 and 
5 and IV.59.1 — 2) and Philo of Byblos records the names 
of Phoenician deities (Euseb.Praep.Evang.1.10.38c, 38d 
and 40c and IV.16.156d) and Cassius Dio mentions the 
Gallic deity Grannus (Dio.L XXVIII. 15.6) and the British 
deity Andate (Dio.LXII.7.3) and Lucian attempts to 
reflect Scythian deities with words put in the mouth of 
the Scythian Anacharsis (Lucian.Scyth.IV), and Sextus 
Empiricus mentions the Egyptian deity Horus 
(Sex.Emp.Pyr.III.211), Greek writers generally apply 
interpretatio Graeca. Herodotus gives the names of 


8 Wait 1985:194. 

” Webster, J. 1992:103. 
9? See page 151. 
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Greek deities to Egyptian ones (Hdt.II.42.2 and 5, 47.2, 
50.1, 144.2 and 145.1) and to those of the Assyrians, 
Arabians and Persians (Hdt.I.131.3), of the Libyans 
(Hdt.11.50.2) and of the Scythians (Hdt.IV.59.1 — 2 and 
62.1), as do Megasthenes, in the case of the deities of 
India (Strab.XV.1.58), Strabo, with those of the 
Carmanians (Strab.XIV.2.14) and the  Lusitanians 
(Strab.IIL3.7), and Diodorus Siculus and Arrian, by 
referring to the patron deity of Tyre, who is known to have 
been the god Melkart,® as Heracles (Diod.V.20.2 and 
XX.14.1; Arr.Anab. 11.16.1 and 2). Other examples of 
interpretatio Graeca are in the cases of the deities of the 
Egyptians — (Arr.IL16.2; — Porph.A4bst.1L55.2), the 
Carthaginians (Diod.XIII.86.3 and XX.14.4 — 5; Dion.Hal. 
Ant.Rom.1.38.2; Plut.De Super.XIII; De Sera Num.Vind. 
552A and Reg.et Imp.Apoph.l75A.1; Sex .Emp.Pyr. 
IIL221; Porph.4b5st.I1I27.2; |Lactant.Epit.XVIID, the 
Phoenicians (Porph.4bst.11.56.1; Euseb.Praep.Evang.1.10. 
38c and 40c, and Praep.Evang. IV.16.156d), the Libyans 
(Plut. Parallela Graec.Rom.XXIII; Origen.c. Cels.V.27), 
the Syrians (Porph.Abst.1I.56.4), the Scythians (Plut.De 
Super. XII; Lucian.Sacr.XIII and Tox.2; 
Sex.Emp.Pyr.IIIL.208; Clement.Exhort.ad Gr.V (64.5)), 
the Sagaraeans (Ael.N.A.XII.34) and the people of Tauris 
(Origen.c.Cels.V.27; AthenagZeg.XXVI2; Clement. 
Exhort.ad Gr Ill (42.3); Serv.ad Aen. Π.Ι 16). 


As regards Latin authors, although Livy, Lucan, Juvenal, 
Minucius Felix, Lactantius and Tertullian mention the 
Gallic deities Poeninus (Livy.XXL38.9), Epona (Juv. 
VIIL.155 — 157; Plut.Parallela Graec.Rom.XXIX; Apul. 
Met.1I.27; Tert.Apol.XVI.5; Min. Felix.Oct. XXVIII), 
Teutates, Esus and Taranis (Lucan.L444 446; 
Lactant.Div. Inst.1.21.3) and Tacitus the Germanic 
Nerthus (Tac.Germ. XL.1) and Tertullian gives the names 
of the indigenous deities Atargatis of Syria, Obadas and 
Dusares of the Arabs, Caelestes of the Africans, Varsutina 
of the Mauri and Belenus of Celtic Noricum 
(Tert.Apol.XXIV.7 and Ad NatIL8.5), Tertullian and 
Lucan say that the Scythians worshipped Diana (Luc. 
1.446; Tert.Scorp.VII.6) and Tertullian, Curtius Rufus, 
Augustine and Minucius Felix say that the Carthaginians 
worshipped Saturn (Curt.IV.3.23; August.De civ.D.VII.19 
and 26; Tert. ApolIX.2 and 4 and Scorp.VIL6; 
Min.Fel.Oct.XXX.3), Hyginus and Lactantius say that 
Diana was worshipped in Tauris (Hyg.Fab.CXX; 
Lactant.Div.Inst. 1.21.2 and Epit.XVIID, and Curtius 
Rufus applies interpretatio Romana to say that the Tyrians 
worshipped Neptune (Curt. IV.4.5) and, like Diodorus 
Siculus and Arrian, that the patron deity of Tyre was 
Hercules (CurtIV.2.2). Philo of Byblos, a near- 
contemporary of Tacitus, seems to have recognised that 
this practice existed (Euseb.Praep. Evang.1.9.31d), 
although, unlike Tacitus, he did not refer to it by a specific 
term. 


Interpretatio Graeca Was even applied to Celtic deities. 
Examples are Arrian, who refers to a Celtic goddess as 


# Vendryes 1948:262. 


Artemis (Arr.Cyn.XXXIV.1), Polybius equating a deity 
of the Insubrian Gauls with Athene (Polyb.II.32.5 — 6), 
Plutarch referring to a Celtic deity as Chronos (Plut.De 
def.or.18 and De fac.26.2 — 3), Maximus of Tyre, who 
says that the Gauls worship Zeus 
(Maxim.Dialexeis.VIII.8), Artemidorus, claiming that 
Demeter and Kore are worshipped on an island near 
Britain (Strab.IV.4.6), Strabo, who identifies a Celtic 
deity with Dionysus (Strab.IV.4.6) and states that the 
Galatians had a statue of Zeus (Strab.XII.5.2). Although 
Caesar is the best known example of the use of 
interpretatio Romana regarding Gallic deities 
(Caes.B.G.VI.17.1 — 2 and 18.1), Florus says that the 
Insubrian Gauls worshipped Mars and Vulcan 
(Florus.l.i.4.4. and L1.4.5) Minucius Felix and 
Tertullian say that the Gauls worshipped Mercury 
(Min.Fel.Oct. XXX.4; Tert. Apol.IX.5 and Scorp.VIL.6) 
and Ammianus Marcellinus says that the Scordisci 
sacrificed to Bellona and Mars (Amm.Marc.XXVII.A.4). 
Interpretatio Romana is applied to German deities by 
Tacitus saying, in general, that the Germans worship 
Mercury, Mars and Hercules (Tac. Germ.IX.1 — 2) and, 
specifically, that the Hermunduri and the Chatti worship 
Mars and Mercury (Tac.Ann.XIII.57.3), that part of the 
Suebi worship Isis (Tac.Germ.IX.3) and that the 
Naharvali worship Castor and Pollux 
(Tac.Germ.XLIIL4), and by Jordanes saying that the 
Getae and Goths worship Mars (Jordanes.Get.V). 


Interpretatio Romana, as practised by Caesar and Tacitus 
and possibly Florus, involves the total absorption of the 
indigenous deity into the identity of the Roman one. 
Since, according to Webster," interpretatio is actually an 
act of naming and, for Hartog,” naming an object is an 
act of mastery, Webster? suggests that interpretatio 
Romana is a process by which the individual author 
imposes his own culture by confirming the superiority of 
the deities of himself and his readers; Henig and Rankin? 
propose that by interpretatio Romana the Roman State 
could foster religious unity and, therefore, according to 
Webster," interpretatio Romana is a policy of religious 
integration as well as cultural imperialism. From a less 
conspiracy-theorist and more common sense point of 
view, interpretatio Romana may also be viewed as the 
means by which ancient writers, unacquainted with 
attitudes, training and discipline of modern social 
anthropology, try to understand foreign cults and 
religions. Either way, as a result, those passages 
involving the use of interpretatio Romana are very 
difficult to evaluate and interpretatio Romana 
references are problematic.” 
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Since the dangers in interpretatio Romana extend to 
sanctuaries, an understanding and clear picture of a Celtic 
sanctuary is practically impossible to obtain from Classical 
literature. There is no detailed description of the 
construction, form and procedure of Celtic sites. 
“Interpretatio and the almost total absence of any detail on 
construction and use make it difficult to determine the 
nature of Celtic cult sites.”” Only Strabo uses a word with 
Celtic associations, Δρυνέμετον, to describe a Celtic 
sanctuary (Strab.XII.5.1), but this 1s a single instance and 
refers to a Galatian, not a Gallic, locus cultus. 


Classical authors, who all, except Strabo, employ only 
Classical vocabulary," may use it as an attempt to 
describe Celtic sanctuaries accurately; if so, their 
vocabulary can be relied on to convey the form and 
arrangement of the /oci. More likely, after the experience 
of the distortion seen in Caesar's description of Gallic 
deities, it 1s the automatic transmission of terminology 
regardless of its correct application.” One thing Classical 
texts clearly indicate is that there was a demarcated 
sacred area with an enclosure." The authors 
(Polyb.11.32.5 — 6; CicPro Font.XIV.31; Livy. 
XIIL24.11; Strab.IV.1.13 and 4.6; Diod.V.27.4.) use 
standard Classical vocabulary in connection with Gallic 
sanctuaries in areas long affected by Graeco- 
Roman/Classical influence, which may accurately reflect 
the nature of sanctuaries in these parts, but gives no 
information about Celtic sacred sites in the rest of Gaul, 
affected to a lesser extent by Classical culture. Although 
nearly all authors refer to Gaul outside the area of direct 
Classical influence, some employ vocabulary which is 
not standard, but this also fails to provide understanding. 
A term used by Posidonius merely refers to a demarcated 
space with no indication that it is sacred, τετράγωγον 
(Ath.IV.152d), and the phrase used by Caesar, locus 
consecratus (Caes.B.G.VI.13.10 and 17.4), is too vague 
to convey any idea of what 1s being described. 


Cultural primitivism 


Primitivism is an attitude towards history and past 
cultures. There are two basic types, chronological and 
cultural," and it is the latter which is relevant to the 
teaching of the Druids, and to the subject of the Druids in 
general. Cultural primitivism has been defined as a 
discontent with civilisation, or some conspicuous part of 
it, by the civilised. It is the belief of men in a highly 
evolved and complex cultural condition that the simpler, 
less sophisticated life, in some or all respects, was better 
and more desirable." This form of primitivism may be 
divided further. Lovejoy and Boas have devised two 
terms to describe these types of cultural primitivism. 
There is ‘soft’ cultural primitivism, which views 
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primitive life as having been good because it was simple 
and unencumbered by the trappings of civilisation, such 
as the myriad restraining rules and conventions; it was 
exempt from social constraints, a view held by those 
ignorant of the extremely tight bonds of taboo and 
primitive superstition. The self-expression of the 
primitive man is supposedly not yet hide-bound by social 
pressures and he can do what he wants. Moreover, 
without civilisation, he has time for infinite leisure."? The 
opposite type, ‘hard’ cultural primitivism, views 
primitive life as hard and those who live there as hardy 
and rough, as Noble Savages; consequently, without the 
morally subverting pleasures of civilisation, they are 
morally pure. They live in poverty, but, because they 
have no knowledge of civilised goods, they want little 
and are therefore content with little." Examples of each 
from ancient literature would be, respectively, the men of 
the Golden Age of Saturn and Tacitus’ Germans. '® 


Chadwick divides the Greek and Roman literary sources 
about Druids and their teachings, beliefs, practices, and 
reputation into two groups, the *Posidonian' Tradition 
and the ‘Alexandrian’ Tradition" but these divisions can 
also be applied to reports of the Celts in general. The 
*Posidonian' Tradition is based on and derived from 
information obtained by Posidonius, who is known to 
have visited Gaul'* and may be regarded as a witness of 
the things which he reports. The authors regarded as 
belonging to the *Posidonian' Tradition'? either drew on 
Posidonius or had been to Gaul or both. Although all the 
writers in the ‘Alexandrian’ Tradition! were responsible 
researchers of their time, they not only had not witnessed 
Celtic culture first-hand, but also used the research and 
compilations made by other people who had not 
witnessed it. The *Posidonian' Tradition is more reserved 
than the ‘Alexandrian’ Tradition," is often unfavourable 
to the Celts, mentioning their barbarism, and has a more 
balanced attitude towards the Druids, mentioning, among 
other things, their juridical functions and their more 
unpleasant aspects, such as their presiding at human 
sacrifice and divination by the death of a man, as well as 
the philosophical features capable of comparison with 
those of other philosophies. In the ‘Alexandrian’ 
Tradition Druids are described and referred to with 
respect and emphasis is laid on their beliefs and 
teachings, rather than on their practices. Consequently, on 
the one hand there is little mention of their juridical 
function and no mention at all of their participation in 
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human sacrifice, while on the other they are classified as 
philosophers of equal status to the great philosophical 
schools of the Graeco-Roman world. The great esteem 
with which the ‘Alexandrian’ Tradition held Druids has 
been exaggerated greatly by some modern authors, who 
have either attributed the origin of Classical philosophy 
to the barbarian races or have exaggerated the 
relationship of the teachings of the Druids and the 
doctrines of Pythagoras." Piggott'? claims that this is the 
precise distinction between ‘hard’ and ‘soft’ primitivism, 
the terms coined by Lovejoy and Boas. 


In fact, Piggott’s use of the terminology, while identical 
to that of Chadwick, differs from that of Lovejoy and 
Boas. For Piggott, and possibly Chadwick, the term ‘soft’ 
cultural primitivism is applied to any description in which 
there is great distance, spatial or temporal, between the 
writer and the culture, with time consequently lending 
enchantment, and the writer is looking for desirable 
qualities in the culture and finding them; contrary to this, 
the term ‘hard’ cultural primitivism is used for any 
description of a culture based on first-hand experience 
and knowledge, with a potentially unflattering description 
as a result, and the writer is unaffected by any 
preconceived notions."^ In Piggott’s use the primitive 
cultures are known to exist or to have existed and only 
the writers of ‘soft’ primitive descriptions have an 
agenda. In summary ‘soft’ primitivism is idealistic, *hard? 
primitivism is realistic. In fact, only one Tradition, the 
‘Alexandrian’, can be called primitivism, the 
*Posidonian' Tradition being a factual account. Piggott'" 
says that usually information about a culture moves from 
‘soft? primitivism to ‘hard’ primitivism as more 
information is acquired, from travellers’ tales to first- 
hand knowledge. An example of this is Greek knowledge 
of the Black Sea peoples.'* Ironically, it is the opposite in 
the case of the Celts.'” 


Each piece of information must be examined carefully in 
order to comprehend the author's focalisation."? First, no 
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the same facts. This is especially the case with Classical authors; 
"classical writers have to be used with caution; they are biased by what 
interested them, by choice or chance of recording and by cultural 
separation, ignorance and consequential misinterpretation" (Green, M.J. 


author can produce information on any subject pure and 
unaffected by his own interpretation, which is the product 
of his culture, his class, his philosophy, his attitude to 
other groups and a number of other factors. Second, there 
is further need for caution in relying on such information 
in view of the fact that each author and the objects of his 
description are from different cultures, which must affect 
his interpretation. In order to counterbalance the 
focalisation of each Classical author, Wait and Webster"! 
have laid out methods of approach to each ethnographic 
section in an author's work. Moreover, the distortion in 
the interpretation is increased by his ignorance of the 
culture. This is assuming that the author's intention is 
to be objective and not a few Classical authors had no 
such desire. 


For example, Caesar's description of the society, 
customs and religion of the Gauls in the ethnographical 
section of his Commentaries must be read with the 
understanding that Caesar is a male Roman of the 
Senatorial class, ambitious, with a less than pious 
attitude towards his own religion, writing with the 
intention of promoting his generalship'? 
(Caes.B.G.1.12.7), justifying his military exploits and 
covering up setbacks'* and this undermines his 
reliability as a source. One example of his bias is the 
fact that, being a general and a member of the Roman 
aristocracy, he only really came into contact with the 
nobility of the Gallic population, because, according to 
Caesar (Caes.B.G.VI.15. 1), “the conduct of warfare in 
Gaul was dominated by the élite""* as one of the ways 
to express status,” and consequently he dismissed that 
section of society which was not part of the nobility as 
plebs and therefore of no account (Caes.B.G. VI.13.1 
and 3). However, archaeology has shown this division 
of Celtic society into important nobility and 
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unimportant plebs to be a superficial analysis; “it is 
obvious from archaeological data that Celtic society was 
extensively stratified and that probably one other class 
existed, counting as members minor administrative 
officials, skilled tradesmen and merchants’! and “the 
archaeological evidence clearly indicates the presence 
of an aristocracy, a middle class of merchants and 
skilled specialists who were guildsmen and a lower 
class composed of rural agriculturalists"." But the 
distortion of information is best seen in his description 
of Gallic religion, when he applies interpretatio 
Romana and associates Roman deities with Gallic 
deities which they appear, at least superficially, to 
resemble, using only the Roman names and failing to 
mention the names of the Gallic deities themselves. As a 
result not only is one still ignorant of even the names of 
the Gallic deities, but one cannot fully rely on Caesar's 
association of deities without evidence from other 
sources. However, certain information, about 
headhunting (Diod.V.29.4 — 5; Strab.IV.4.4 — 5) and 
the collection of weapons for dedication to a deity 
(Diod.V.27.4; Caes.B.G.VI.17.4; Strab.IV.1.13), has 
been corroborated by archaeological evidence and this 
increases confidence in the rest of the body of literature 
as a whole. 


The Berne Scholiasts 


Much of the examination of some of the Gallic deities 
and sacrifices and the arguments and conclusions are 
dependent on the reliability of the Commentary on Lucan 
by the Berne Scholiasts, dated to the 10th century CE by 
Deonna,"" a date accepted by Sergent."' Those supporting 
their use say that "tous ces textes sont beaucoup plus 
importants et significatifs qu'on ne le croit",? that the 
texts throw light on a difficult problem, that the 
Scholiasts "sont de la plus haute importance" and that any 
study using them is merely a long commentary, * that the 
sacrifices, although allocated arbitrarily, are described 
accurately, particularly the one to Teutates, and that the 
Scholiast describing the sacrifices offered to each deity 
gives precise information, which pleads in their favour. * 
Duval believes that the sacrifice to Teutates is indeed 
depicted on the Gundestrup cauldron'? and refers to the 
Scholiast describing the sacrifice to Esus as a good 
source." Le Roux holds that the age of a document is not 
a criterion of its reliability and that the text does not need 
to be contemporaneous with its content," states that the 
Scholiasts did not invent the material"* and, using the 
mythology of the Insular Celts as the point of departure to 
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inquire about the cauldron, the act of hanging and the 
holocaust,"? seems to accept the Scholiasts as reliable as 
regards the description of the sacrifice to Teutates'* and 
to Esus.'*! 

Contrary to Le Roux, Deonna™ says that the information 
provided by the Scholiasts would be precious, if the text 
was not so late, and Green'? raises the warning that one 
must consider the late date of the Commentary and the 
fact that the writers of the Commentary might not have 
had much understanding of Celtic mythology. Moreover, 
even Le Roux states that the equation by the Scholiasts of 
the Gallic deities with certain Roman deities is vague, 
contradictory and subject to caution’ and admits that the 
Berne Scholiasts are the only text to attribute a sacrifice 
involving a cauldron to Teutates and to mention a rite 
connected with Esus and that it would be imprudent to 
rely on such slender data. Their use is disputed all the 
more because of a similarity between two of the 
sacrifices, those to Teutates and to Esus, and the 
martyrdoms of two saints, St Reine and St Marcel 
respectively, "^. Moreover, there are similar expressions” 
in each'* and many’ have noticed the similarity between 
the sacrifice to Taranis, people being burned in alveo 
ligneo, and the holocaust sacrifice described by Caesar 
and Strabo (Caes.B.G.VI.16.4; Strab.IV.4.5). Scepticism 
is increased when one realises that each of the sacrifices 
conveniently represent each general class to which human 
sacrifices can be assigned: death by suffocation (sacrifice 
to Teutates); blood sacrifice (sacrifice to Esus); fire 
sacrifice (sacrifice to Taranis). 


According to Thévenot, * the Scholiasts of Berne did not 
copy the martyrdom of St Marcel, but instead, both 
descriptions go back to a source, now lost, older than and 
common to them both. Thévenot applies the same 
argument to the similarity between the sacrifice to 
Teutates and the martyrdom of St Reine. Duval points out 
that it is curious that, like the information about Esus 
from the Scholiasts, the relief depicting Esus from the 
altar at Paris shows him in connection with a tree?' and 
states that the sacrifice to Teutates described by the 
Scholiasts and the method of martyrdom of St Reine 
overlap only in the idea of drowning in a cauldron, but 
differ in a fundamental way, that 1s in the specific method 
of drowning; in the sacrifice to Teutates the head only 
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was submerged,'” while the saint was drowned by total 
immersion with hands and feet tied'? and the passive 
voice implies that the saint was held under. Duval'* also 
says that the verbal coincidences between the texts are 
merely terms of current usage, for which there were no 
substitutes. 


Deonna not only states that dismemberment by a tree was 
unknown among the Celts as a mode of execution, * but 
also points out that the similarity between the sacrifice to 
Esus and the martyrdom of St Marcel is heightened by 
the fact that St Marcel was killed for refusing to venerate 
statues to Mars and Esus was identified with Ματς. A 
flaw with this last argument is the fact that another 
Commentary identifies Esus with Mercury. Deonna"" 
says that, due to the absence among the Celts of a written 
tradition. and other causes for the rupture of the 
transmission by writing, the theoretical common source 
of the hagiography and the Berne Scholiasts is 
problematic. Deonna'"* proposes that the Scholiast used 
the description of St Marcel’s death for the sacrifice to 
Esus, because of the reason St Marcel was martyred; not 
only was it a frequent form of punishment, but Esus was 
identified with Mars, who was the deity connected with 
the St Marcel’s martyrdom and whose reputation as one 
of the most important deities would have lasted until the 
time of the Scholiasts. Deonna'? posits that this correct 
reading of the Commentary eliminates not only the 
problem that dismemberment was not a Celtic custom, 
but also the possibility of a source common to the 
hagiography and to the Commentary. Deonna'^ refers to 
the similar expressions in each description, saying that 
the similarity does not seem to be by chance and states 
that, despite the distinction between the sacrifice to 
Teutates and the martyrdom of St Reine made by Duval, 
not only do both descriptions resort to the same source, a 
Celtic tradition preserved up to later periods, but there 1s 
also no good reason to prevent one from supposing that 
the description in the Commentary, being later than the 
hagiography of St Reine, was inspired by it. Deonna'^ 
states that the description of the sacrifice to Taranis in the 
Commentary was inspired by Caesar's report. 

Despite this Le Roux'? restores the value of the Berne 
Scholiasts, King'® accepts them and Sergent, contending 
that archaeological discoveries confirm the existence of 
the practice described in the Commentary as a Celtic 
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custom and, therefore, the validity of the description!“ 
and declares that the Berne Scholiasts “sont d’excellente 
qualité documentaire”.'® 


Celtic vernacular literature as a source of evidence 


The second literary source is Irish vernacular literature, 
the source of legend and mythology. These have the 
advantage of being produced and preserved by Celtic 
people with little influence and pollution of an alien 
culture, except, later in the Sth century CE, by 
Christianity. 


The collected texts of Irish myths and stories, written in 
the vernacular, Old Irish, date from the medieval period 
and were themselves copies of previous manuscripts. The 
earliest written versions, which no longer exist, were 
merely the reduction to writing of Oral Tradition 
transmitted over a number of generations.'* It is accepted 
that the actual reduction to writing and transmission was 
probably done by Christian monks.'* Olmsted and Wait 
point out that, although all these manuscripts date to the 
11th century CE or later, much of the material is older, 
having been copied from earlier sources'® and that many 
of the stories in these and other manuscripts are listed in 
the ‘table of contents’ of the Book of Druimm Snechtai, 
which is dated to the early 8th century CE, thus proving 
that the reduction of the Irish stories into Irish vernacular 
literature had begun by the 8th century CE and verifying 
the process of transmission." Although the Irish story- 
tellers arranged the myths in triads thematically," 
modern scholars have grouped them according to four 
cycles: the Mythological Cycle; the Ulster Cycle; the 
Finian Cycle; and the Kings Cycle.'” Although the first 
cycle obviously contains an abundance of myths, Mac 
Cana!” points out that the other three cycles contain a 
great deal of mythic material. Indeed, it is thought that 
the Ulster Cycle is older than the changes brought about 
by Christianity.'“ Green!” says it is the most useful group 
of tales, according to Piggott'” it reflects a pagan world 
before the introduction of Christianity and Aldhouse- 
Green” accepts that it contains resonances of pre- 
Christian material. This is alleged to be the primitive Oral 
Tradition of a pre-Christian Ireland, relating to epic and 
mythology, heroic exploits of the barbaric Iron Age Irish 
Celts and their society, contemporaneous with Roman- 
dominated Britain and Gaul'* and reduced to writing in 
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the 7th century CE,'” the 8th century CE'® or from the 
8th century to the 15th century CE.*' While the Ulster 
Cycle may relate to a period not later than the 4th century 
CE,'? the stories must certainly be earlier than the 5th 
century CE, when Christianity was introduced to Ireland. 
At the other end, Jackson believes that the tales definitely 
related to Ireland of the Iron Ασε and sets the 2nd 
century BCE as the earliest limit of their formation; 
however, Champion? feels that the correct date could be 
centuries earlier than this. 


While all scholars accept the use of Classical works as 
sources, provided they are not accepted unquestioningly 
and without circumspection, the opinion of scholars and 
writers is divided regarding the use and reliability of Irish 
vernacular literature; this was the case at the beginning of 
the last century, as Loth'* states, and it still is. The use of 
this literature is supported by many authors." Other 
modern writers either accept their status as a source, but 
express reservations’ or appear sceptical,'® or reject their 
use.” 


There are five bases for scepticism regarding the use of 
Celtic vernacular literature as a source of evidence. Three 
are common to most writers who either reject or, at least, 
have reservations regarding the use of this literature; they 
may be termed spatial, temporal and stylistic.” 


Spatial reason 


The spatial reasons for scepticism are that the stories in 
Irish vernacular literature are specific to Ireland, concern 
Ireland, the Irish people and Irish society, that the 
traditions and events are pertinent to Ireland,” that Celtic 
religion was not necessarily immutable and that the 
source, being from Ireland, is Insular and unconnected 
with Gaul; consequently caution must be exercised in 
any application to Britain, let alone Gaul.^* Bober'” says 
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that such comparisons are acceptable if one can be 
assured of a uniform pan-Celtic culture and that there is 
no reason to assume this. Even enthusiastic advocates of 
the use of Irish vernacular literature express caution. 
Duval and Sjoestedt"* prefer to adhere to the principle of 
‘equivalence’, that is that the Gallic deities have 
equivalents in the Irish myths, and Guyonvarc’h and Le 
Roux-Guyonvarc'h"" state that it is a simplistic and 
erroneous use of the comparison of Gallo-Roman 
iconography and Irish texts merely to say that the deities 
in the texts and those portrayed in the iconography are the 
same. Even Wait'* says that, while the application of the 
study of Irish mythology to Gaul is undoubtedly possible, 
it “must be done by careful analogy based on extensive 
parallels”. However, this spatial difference is not grounds 
for disqualification of the literature as a source, only that 
it is grounds for caution in its use. The correct application 
of the comparative method demonstrates that there are 
similarities between the two Celtic worlds of Ireland and 
Gaul; Hubert? demonstrates the identification of the 
Gallic goddess Epona with the British/Welsh goddess 
Rhiannon and Lambrechts" shows that the epithets 
applied to Romano-Celtic deities Apollo Maponus and 
Mars Nodens are related to the Irish deities Mabon and 
Nuadu respectively, a point accepted by de Vries?" and 
granted even by Green.” 


Temporal reason 


This reason for scepticism 1s based on the fact that 
between the archaeological evidence for Gallo-Roman 
religion and literary evidence for Irish Celtic religion, 
there is a temporal difference of at least eight hundred 
years, between the 1st century BCE, the period, which the 
vernacular sources are thought to be able to illuminate, 
and the 8th century CE, in which the Irish legends were 
recorded. There have been “many centuries of 
independent evolution”, the archaeological sources and 
vernacular sources “are separated by at least several 
centuries?" and the length of time between their origin 
and reduction to writing is too long."? Green states that 
there “is a wide spatial and temporal chasm” and, as such, 
“it is important to recognise the impossibility of making 
direct links” between the deities in the myths and those in 
the Gallo-Roman iconography” and holds that these 
sources cannot be used to illuminate subjects essentially 
pre-Christian and a part of prehistoric Europe.” 
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However, Guyonvarc’h and Le Roux-Guyonvarc’h?* 
state that it is an error to dismiss the Irish documents 
because they are medieval. Le Roux?” says that such an 
argument seems, at first sight, indisputable, but, if one 
sees the fact that the structure of Irish society in the 
Middle Ages was unbelievably archaic and still 
containing paganism, this argument loses its value. 
Wait?” says that the stories were ancient before even 
being written down and it is accepted that, until their 
reduction to writing, the stories were transmitted orally 
for a long period? of 300 years?" or more." 


Indeed, there is evidence that, although the stories were 
recorded from the 8th century CE onwards, they refer to a 
much earlier period of history. The events described are 
all typical of a heroic, warlike society, an aristocratic and 
hierarchical, Iron Age Ireland?" In Wait's'? opinion, the 
religious and political contexts of the stories support the 
argument that this cycle of tales relates to a period before 
the arrival of Christianity in Ireland in the 5th century 
CE. There is no mention of Christianity, some characters 
are obviously supernatural beings or gods, various non- 
Christian beliefs and practices are accepted without 
condemnation and the favourite oath of a hero in the 
cycle is to swear by the god of his tribe (LL 1629 — 1632), 
which must refer to a period when each tribe had a god, 
that is a polytheistic period; each of these would have 
been anathema to Christianity and would not have been 
present in a post-Christianity society. Moreover, the 
Ulster depicted in the Ulster Cycle 1s great, powerful and 
capable of fighting the rest of Ireland together’ with its 
capital at Emain Mach;"" but from the 5th century CE, 
Ulster, smashed by the family of Niall, was merely a 
rump of its original and was a small kingdom, forming a 
small part of North-East Ireland’? and Emain Macha was 
not even in Ulster.?" These prove that the tales all refer to 
a time before the break-up of Ulster in the 5th century CE 
and must refer to a prehistoric political arrangement.?' 


Stylistic reason 


Webster" proposes that the use of Irish vernacular 
literature is put in doubt by the role of composition in 
oral transmission and the integrity of the oral 
transmission before codification. Webster’s point is based 
on the idea that accretion, deletion or contraction 
automatically take place in oral transmission. Yet Vedic 
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verses were preserved orally for nearly 3,000 years prior 
to their reduction to writing; it is perfectly possible that 
the Irish myths and stories were transmitted orally 
without alteration over a much shorter time by the Irish 
professional poets,” who existed to perform this very 
function. Moreover, since there is no knowledge of 
what was orally transmitted, one has no idea of what 
was added or subtracted before it was written down and, 
therefore, not only is there no knowledge that any 
accretion, deletion or contraction took place in the oral 
transmission, but there is no reason even to suggest that 
it was not transmitted properly, let alone that bits were 
added or left out. It is asserted that the very reduction to 
writing of an oral tradition results in changes to the 
stories;? but this is an assumption, because it is 
impossible to say whether the reduction to writing has 
actually altered anything, since there is no knowledge of 
the original oral version. Moreover, although some 
Classical references are abbreviations of earlier works,” 
they have not been disqualified as acceptable sources; 
therefore, even if the Irish written stories are 
abbreviations of the Oral Tradition, why should this 
disqualify them as a source? 


There are three categories of possible alterations to the 
written text: anachronisms, additions arising from the 
temporal context of the transmission of the text; 
Christianisms, additions and subtractions arising from 
the religious context of the transmitters of the {οχί;7» 
and Classicisms, conscious imitations of heroic societies 
in Classical literature.” Jackson"? identifies an 11th 
century CE interpolation and Mallory?' demonstrates 
that the technical details of swords in the Ulster Cycle 
are more appropriate to the Christian rather than the 
pagan period. But their presence merely shows that the 
Ulster Cycle is not the unalloyed reflection of pagan 
Irish society during the Iron Age, but does not warrant 
the total rejection even of the Ulster Cycle, let alone the 
entire Irish literature. 


The potential for alteration, accretion or deletion by the 
Christian monks transmitting the texts over the years is 
considered great, even by those supporting the use of 
Irish vernacular literature.*” It is probably to this that Le 
Roux?" refers when she says that the manner in which 
the texts have been received obliges one to use prudence 
and even scepticism. However, additions made by the 
monks are few and are easy to identify.** There is no 
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easy way to identify and quantify deletions from the 
text” and if any pagan concept was omitted from all the 
texts, it would be impossible to retrieve it.*° However, 
Wait?" points out that the clerical transmitters of the 
texts were rarely consistent and a comparison of parallel 
stories can help identify a gap or an overlay of Christian 
concepts. Webster? claims that tenets contrary to 
Christian doctrine “are likely to have been 
suppressed", yet the Christian monks showed 
themselves to be very liberal in their attitude to the 
pagan text by the fact that they allowed polytheistic 
oaths to remain and merely reduced obvious deities to 
powerful people; therefore, actual omissions of pagan 
features must have been few and only for extremely 
great reasons. It can be seen that this argument is 
insufficient to justify a rejection of the use of Irish 
vernacular literature. It should be noted that, as in the 
case of archaeology, one should not let an absence of 
information in the text indicate an absence in the Celtic 
belief system, especially if such an absence is typical of 
Christian interference. Chadwick” claimed that Celtic 
religion was devoid of conceptual organisation because 
it was absent from the text; Mac Cana?" pointed out that 
this is exactly the kind of feature which Christian monks 
would censor and so one cannot draw any conclusions 
from its absence. 


There is the suggestion that the heroic imagery of the 
Ulster Cycle is a conscious imitation of Homer by the 
highly educated Christian monks. However, this 
category is open to charges of being contrary to the 
behaviour of the monks, open to abuse, illogical and 
based on double standards. The argument is based on 
the assumption that Irish Christian monks, who had such 
reverence for their own indigenous culture that they left 
various pagan features untouched, should either decide 
to adulterate the stories with foreign imitations or 
consider their stories inferior enough to warrant 
Classical imitations. It is easy to allege that, if there is 
anything resembling a heroic society, one merely 
categorises it as a Classical insertion by a monk. It is 
illogical to dismiss as late insertions not just those parts 
alien to the heroic period, but even those parts, which 
are actually compatible with the heroic period, precisely 
because they are compatible. One of the factors 
supporting the image of a ‘heroic’ society is that the 
Irish heroes ride into battle on chariots, dismounting to 
fight in single combat with another hero. It is suggested 
that this is an imitation of the fights between heroes in 
Homer. In view of the fact that that the British, on the 
fringes of Europe, still practised military tactics, which 
had disappeared from the rest of the Indo-European 
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peoples,” it is consistent with their position even further 
on the geographical and cultural extreme of Europe, that 
the Irish Celts also retained those same tactics. Moreover, 
such a suggestion demonstrates double standards. Despite 
their resemblances to Homeric warfare, no one suggests 
that Caesar’s description of the ancient British nobles 
riding into battle on their chariots, dismounting and, 
while their charioteers withdraw, fighting on foot 
(Caes.B.G.IV.33.1 — 2) or Diodorus’ description of the 
Gauls dismounting from chariots and challenging 
opposing nobles to single combat (Diod.V.29.1 and 2 — 
3) are imitations of Homer. 


It is reasonable to ask why there should be an attitude of 
such scepticism towards Irish vernacular literature. 
Classical sources are also limited by a spatial factor, with 
only two authors ever having been to Gaul, and a 
temporal factor, with many of the authors describing 
events and topics from decades or centuries before, yet 
Classical literature is regarded without hesitation as a 
source by almost all modern writers. 


It can be seen, as the advocates of their use have said, that 
Irish vernacular literature should not be rejected in its 
entirety and that objections to the use of Irish vernacular 
literature are insufficient to stop its use; but it is also 
evident that the objections are enough to raise the point 
that, just like Classical literature, Irish vernacular 
literature must be treated with caution and not accepted 
unquestioningly and that, as such, it should, at least, be 
considered useful as corroboration.* Indeed, provided 
the reservations and provisos regarding the literature are 
followed, it can also act either as a source of 
identification of or, at least, illumination on, the possible 
identity of Gallic deities obscured by interpretatio 
Romana in literature, or as a means of confirmation either 
of the identity of deities already divined from the 
etymology or interpretation of their names or of the 
function or functions of a deity or both. 


The absence of an analytical element 


This basis for caution is unique to Piggott.“ Piggott 
states that a problem is the fact that the society depicted is 
accepted with no investigation, no examination of its 
history, no explanation of its composition and no 
analysis, which would help the reader to understand the 
society, and contrasts this with the Classical 
ethnographies, which were written by people to whom the 
society described was alien and, consequently, contained 
explanations and analyses to make the information more 
accessible. While Piggott may be correct that a form of 
objective analysis by an outsider would have made the 
society and events portrayed in Irish literature more 
comprehensible to other outsiders, this does not 
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disqualify Irish literature as a source; indeed, it is 
possible to see double standards in this reason for 
scepticism as regards Irish literature. Although Graeco- 
Roman ethnographic literature has no objective analysis, 
ignores the ordinary and focuses on the extraordinary, is 
distorted by ignorance, political interest, ethnocentricity 
and ethnic stereotype and is subjected to ethnocentric 
value judgements precisely because the writers were 
outsiders of the society, it is considered as a acceptable 
primary source. Even before Piggott expressed this 
argument, Le Κουκ” raised the point that it was 
paradoxical that the mistrust so often laid against Irish 
sources has often not been charged regarding ancient 
sources of their antagonists. 


Purely Hibernian bovine references 

This reason for scepticism, expressed only by Green, is 
that many of the tales refer to cattle and would have been 
“not necessarily relevant" to lowland Britain and Gaul. Not 
only are cattle found more often in lowland areas, but there 
is also evidence in Classical literature that cattle were an 
important part of the economy of Gallic tribes in the 
lowland areas of North Gaul (Caes.B.G.VL5.6; 
Tac.Ann.IV.72.1 — 2). The herding of cattle, as well as of 
sheep and goats, has taken place since the Bronze Age?" 
and the continental Celts may have had parallels to the 
tales of cattle-snatching by Hercules;?^ indeed, Green?? 
herself states that "cattle were crucial to the Celtic 
economy". 


Method and controversy 
Method 


This study of the specific impact and extent of the 
acculturation between the Gallic and Roman religions and 
the amount of influence each had in Gallo-Roman 
religion requires a comparison of the concepts and 
practices of Gallic religion before the Roman Conquest 
and those of Gallo-Roman religion. This itself, as has 
been 5814,” requires either the identification of or the 
attempt to identify aspects of Gallic religion prior to the 
Roman Conquest and acculturation. The themes of 
deities, sanctuaries, the afterlife, headhunting and rituals, 
the latter incorporating sacrifice, anthropomancy and 
circumambulation, have been chosen for three reasons. 
First, since deities, sanctuaries, sacrifice and the afterlife 
are concepts common to almost all religions, one is able 
to examine the effect of acculturation on concepts 
common to both the Gallic and Roman religions. 
Secondly, the themes of anthropomancy, 
circumambulation and headhunting enable us to examine 
the effect of acculturation on aspects of Gallic religion 
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alien to the Romans and where there is no corresponding 
concept to affect it. The final, more practical, reason is 
that these themes are the concepts and practices of Gallic 
religion for which we have the most literary or 
archaeological evidence. 


Controversy 


Contrasting with his statement in his thesis that religion is 
an example of an element of Romanisation with slow 
penetration,?' Woolf states that the remodelling of Gallic 
religion, in which both the Romans and the Gauls 
actively participated, began at the end of the Ist century 
BCE”: and that Gallic identity, after an early, brief 
formative period, was replaced by a Roman one.?? When 
these are taken together Woolf is saying that, by the end 
of the 1st century CE Roman religion in its Gallo-Roman 
form had supplanted Gallic religion; this claim by Woolf, 
that the Gauls replaced their indigenous religion with the 
Roman one within less than a century will be examined at 
the end of this study. Woolf holds up as an example of 
the supplanting of Gallic religion the fact that the 
sanctuary at Ribemont-sur-Ancre continued the Gallic 
rites until the first decades of the 1st century CE when it 
was replaced by a Gallo-Roman temple. However, the 
latest interpretation by Brunaux,?? that the site was a war 
monument, one part a trophy, the other an ἥρῷον, 
indicates that the site was extraordinary and cannot be 
used as evidence of a typical Gallic sanctuary. 


Woolf?* also states that in the 1st century CE the rapidity 
with which private cults changed “strongly suggests that 
... Roman religion came to be understood to be better as 
well as different". It may be thought, when he says that 
“acculturation involves members of one group selecting 
from the other's contact culture elements which those 
individuals perceive as useful for the furtherance of their 
personal goals", that, by ‘better’ Woolf means ‘socially 
and politically advantageous'. However, not only would 
this apply only to the élite and would, therefore, 
contradict his idea that it was not only the élite who 
replaced the indigenous religion with the Roman, but 
Woolf himself indicates that this is not what is meant by 
‘better’ when he says that “it is evident that the partial 
abandonment of those rites entailed a cost and that Gallo- 
Roman religion must have offered more in return than the 
perfunctory approval of a distant governor, perhaps 
spiritual as well as material goods”. Even if one 
overlooks not only the fact that Woolf seems to consider 
religion to be a utility to be subjected to “abandonment” 
when the consumer finds a better product which “offered 
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more”, but also that this abandonment is contrary to the 
inclusive nature of polytheistic religions, the very idea 
that the Gallic and Roman religions are different, upon 
which the idea that the latter is better depends, is open to 
question, as Brunaux*® shows when he points out that the 
Gallic religion presents similarities in its material form 
with the Greek and Roman ones. This will also be the 
subject of examination. 


Woolf refers twice to Goudineau’s statement “ne 
concluons pas en énconcant un jugement qui évaluerait, 
en quelque sorte, la romanisation de Vaison (trés, assez, 
plütot, peu romanisé) ... D'autre part, dressant une liste 
artificielle de pseudo-"traite romains" et de prétendues 
“survivances celtiques”, additionnant ou opposant des 
réalités disparates — il ny a pas d'atrium mais on trouve 
des édiles, il n'est pas de duumvir mais les latrines 
ressemblent à celles de Timgad — nous nous livrerions à 
un jeu intellectual factice dépourvu de toute signification 
et, au fond, d'interét",? showing that he approves and 
agrees. Thus any data or arguments to the contrary are 
dismissed a priori in a pre-emptive strike as “prétendues 
*survivances celtiques"" and as an intellectual waste of 
time. He says that Romanisation was total within a few 
years and dismisses any attempt to counter this 
hypothesis by examining the impact of Roman culture 
and the survival of aspects of Gallic culture as a 
misleading, intellectually pointless exercise. 


Goudineau’s point, that the measurement of 
Romanisation on a grade of various levels based on the 
presence or absence of a few minor elements of Roman 
culture is indeed “un jeu intellectual factice dépourvu de 
toute signification et d’interét”. But Goudineau’s 
statement should not be taken as a reason not to measure 
Romanisation at all. There are major elements, which we 
can state are Roman, such as, inter alia, centuriation, 
permanent building materials, good roads, the banning of 
human sacrifice, the presence or absence of which are 
criteria for measuring Romanisation and for determining 
the continued presence of pre-Roman indigenous culture. 


Although Woolf? accepts that it is possible to identify 
common cult practices, such as the deposit of weapons 
and valuable objects, variations of which go back to the 
Bronze Age all over Europe, in a paper delivered at 
Glasgow University in 1998 he expressed the view that it 
is impossible to determine pre-Roman Gallic beliefs. He 
also says?” that it is impossible to define or describe a 
pure Roman culture. Yet he says that Gallic religion was 
partially abandoned and replaced by Roman religion If 
we cannot say what Roman religion was, how can one 
say how much of Gallo-Roman religion was Roman and, 
therefore, how quickly it replaced Gallic religion or 
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Gallic religion or whether it replaced it at all? It seems 
that the essence of what Woolf is saying is that Roman 
culture cannot be defined and Celtic religion cannot be 
known, but one thing is certain, that the indefinable 
totally replaced the unknowable. King and Brunaux^* 
point out the need to understand pre-Roman religion in 
order to understand post-Roman Conquest religion. To 
state that Roman religion was different to and better 
than Gallic religion, without any attempt to reconstruct 
Gallic religion in order to demonstrate the contrast, is 
methodologically unsound. 


Extensive discussion will also be directed at the work of 
Bayet, Benoît, Brunaux, Duval, Green,  Hatt, 
Lambrechts, Le Roux, Reinach, Thévenot, Vendryes 
and de Vries. The principal reason is that the majority of 
the themes" examined by these scholars has produced 
much controversy and such controversy has generated 
an abundance of theorising and speculation. These 
scholars have been at the forefront of this and the merits 
of their work must be assessed. In addition some of 
these scholars are divided regarding acculturation and 
the extent to which Gallo-Roman religion contained 
Gallic beliefs and practices; some, Duval, Hatt and 
Thévenot, consider it to have been a fusion of the Gallc 
and Roman religions, while others, Benoit, Le Roux and 
Vendryes, contend that Gallic beliefs, particularly the 
worship of the deities, persisted for some while. A 
decision regarding these two views will be made at the 
end of the study. 


Literary Sources 
Greek 


Aelian 

N.A.XII.34 

Zayaporiot δὲ τῇ ᾿Αθηνά καμήλων ἀγῶνα. ὅσα 
ἔτη σὺν ἀιδοῖ TH τῆς GEOL ἐπιτελοῦσι. 


Arrian 

Anab.11.16.1. 

Ἔστι γαρ ἐν Τύρῳ ἱπερὸν Ηρακλέους 
παλαιότατον ὧν μνήμη ἀνθρωπίνη διασώζεται, 
οὐ τοῦ ᾿Αργείου Ηρακλέους tov’ Αλκμήνης: 


Anab.11.16.2. 

Σέβουσι δὲ καὶ Αἰγύπτιοι ἄλλον 'HpokAÉa, 
οὐχ ὅνπερ Τύριοι ἢ Ἕλληνες, ... 

Cyn.XXXIV.1 

Κελτών δὲ ἔστιν οἷς νόμος, καὶ ἐνιαύσια θύειν 
τῃ ᾿Αρτέμιδι. οἱ δὲ καὶ θησαυρὸν 


ἀποδεικνύουσι τῇ θεω. Καὶ ἐπὶ μὲν λαγωῴ 
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"Ou Ai μίλιος τοὺς 


ἁλόντι δύ ὀβολὼ ἐμβάλλουσιν ἐς τὸν 
θησαυρόν, ἐπὶ δὲ ἀλώπεκι δραχμὴν, ὅτι 
ἐπίβουλον τὸ χρημα, καὶ τοὺς λαγὼς 


διαφθείρει. Τούτου ἕνεκα πλεῖον ἐμβάλλουσιν, 
ὡς ἐπὶ πολεμίῳ ἁλόντι. Ἐπὶ δὲ δορκάδι 
τέσσαρας δραχμάς, ὅτι μέγα τὸ ζῷον, καὶ ἡ 
θήρα ἐντιμοτέρα. 


Athenaeus 
IV.152d. 
Ἔτι ὁ Ποσειδώνιος διηγούμενος καὶ τὸν 


Λουερνίου τοῦ Βιτύιτος πατρὸς πλοῦτον τοῦ 
ὑπὸ “Ρωμαίων καθαιρεθέντος φησὶ 
δημαγωγοῦντο. αὐτὸν φράγμα τε ποιειν 
δωδεκαστάδιον τετράγωγον, ... 


Athenagoras 
Leg.XXV12. - 
Οι μὲν γὰρ ἀποτέμνουσι TA αἰδοῖα, OL περὶ τὴν 


“Ῥέαν, oi δὲ ἐγκόπτουσιν ἢ ἐντέμνουσιν, OL περὶ 


τὴν Αρτεμιν. (καὶ ἡ μὲν ἐν Ταύροις φονεύει 


τοὺς ξένους.) 


Cassius Dio 

ΧΠ.50.4. 

᾿Ινσούμβρους νικήσας TO 
ἐπινίκια ήγαγε, καὶ ἐν αὐτοις τοὺς πρώτους 
τῶν ἁλόντων ἐς τὸ Καπιτώλιον ὡπλισμένους 
ἀνεκόμισεν ἐπισκώπτων σφίσιν, ὅτι 
ὀμωμοκότας αὐτοὺς ἤσθετο μὴ πρότερον τοὺς 
θώρακας ἀποδύσεσθαι πρὶν ἐς τὸ Καπιτώλιον 
ἀναβῆναι. 


LXII.7.3 

3. Καὶ ταῦτα πάντα, θύοντές τε ἅμα καὶ 
ἑστιώμενοι καὶ ὑβρίζοντες, ἔν τε τοις ἄλλοις 
σφῶν ἱεροῖς καὶ εὐ τῷ της ᾿Ανδάτης μάλιστα 
ἄλσει ᾿εποίομν, ... 


LXXVIII.15.6. 
οὔτε yap ó ᾿Απόλλων ὁ Γράννος οὔθ᾽ ὁ 
᾿Ασκληπιὸς οὔθ᾽ ó Σαάραπις καίπερ πολλα 


ικετεύσαντι αὐτῷ [Caracalla] πολλοὶ δὲ καὶ 


προσκαρτερήσαντι ὠφέλησεν. 


Clement of Alexandria 

Exhort. ad Gr.III 42. 3). 

Ταῦροι δὲ τὸ ἔθνος, οἳ περὶ τὴν Ταυρικὴν 
χερρόνησον. κατοικούντες, οὓς ἀν τῶν ξένων 
παρ᾽ αὐτοις ἕλωσι, τούτων δὴ τῶν κατοὶ 
θάλατταν ἐπταικότων, αὐτίκα μαάλα τῇ 
Ταυρικῇ καταθύουσιν ᾿Αρτέμιδι- 


Exhort ad Gr.V (64.5). 

ᾗ kai δοκοῦσί µοι πολλοὶ μάλιστα τὸ ξίφος 
μόνον πήξαντες ἐπιθύειν ὡς “Aper ἔστι δὲ 
Σκυθῶν τὸ τοιοῦτον, καθάπερ Εὔδοξος ἐν 
δευτέρα Γης περιόδου λέγει, ... 


Diodorus Siculus 

V. 20. 2. 

ἐν m [Tyre] τά TE ἄλλα κατεσκεύασαν οἰκείως 
τοῖς τόποις καὶ ναὸν ᾿Ἡρακλέους πολυτελη, 
καὶ θυσίας κατέδειξαν μεγαλοπρεπεῖς τοῖς τῶν 
Φοινίκων ἔθεσι διοικουμέναις. 


V.27.4. 

Ἴδιον δὲ τι καὶ παράδοξον παροὶ τοῖς ἄνω 
Κελτοῖς ἐστι περὶ τοὶ τεμένη τῶν θεῶν 
γινόμενον. Ἔν γὰρ τοῖς Ἴεροις καὶ τεμένεσιν 
ἐπὶ της χώρας ἀνειμένοις ἔρριπται πολὺς 
χρυσὸς ἀνατεθειμένος τοῖς θεοῖς, καὶ τῶν 
ἐγχωρίων οὐδεὶς ἅπτεται τούτου διὰ τὴν 
δεισιδαιμονίαν, καίπερ ὄντων τῶν Κελτῶν 
φιλαργύρων καθ᾽ ὑπερβολήν. 


V.29.4 — 5. 

4. Tov δὲ πεσόντων πολεμίων τοὶς κεφαλοὶς 
ἀφαιροῦντες περιάπτουσι τοῖς αὐχέσι τῶν 
Ἵππον, ... καὶ τα ἀκροθίνια ταύτα. ταις οἰκίαις 
προσηλοῦσιν ὥσπερ OL ἐν κυνηγίοις τισὶ 
κεχειρωμένοι τα θηρία. 

5. Τῶν 8 ἐπιφανεστάτων πολεμίων κεδρώσαντες 
τοὶς κεφαλαὶς ἐπιμελῶς τηροῦσιν ἐν λάρνακι καὶ 
τοις ξένοις ἐπιδεικνύουσι σεμνυνόμενοι, διότι 
mode τῆς κεφαλῆς τῶν προγόνων τις 7 πατὴρ ἢ 
καὶ αὐτὸς πολλα χρήματα διδόμενα οὐκ ἐλαβε. 
Φασὶ δέ τινας αὐτῶν καυχάσθαι, διότι χρυσὸν 
ἀντίσταθμον τῆς κεφαλης οὐκ ἐδέξαντο, 
βάρβαρόν τινα μεγαλοψυχίαν ἐπιδεικνύμενοι: 
ov γαρ τὸ μὴ πωλεῖν TO σύσσημα. της ἀρετης 
εὐγενές, ἀλλὰ τὸ πολεμεῖν τὸ ὁμόφυλον 
τετελευτηκὸς θηριῶδες. 


ΧΙΠ.86.3. 

᾿Ιμίλκας δὲ θεωρῶν το πλήθη δεισιδαιμονούντοι 
πρῶτον μὲν ἐπαύσατο καθαιρῶν τοὶ μνημεῖα, 
μετα δὲ ταῦτα Ἱκέτευε τοὺς θεοὺς κατα τὸ 
πάτριον ἔθος τῷ μὲν Κρόνῳ παῖδα σφαγιάσας, 
τῷ δὲ Ποσειδῶνι πλῆθος ' vepeícv καταποντίσας. 


XX.14.1. 

Διόπερ οἱ Καρχαηδόνιοι νομίσαντες ἐκ θεῶν 
αὐτοις γεγονέναι τὴν συμφοράν, ἐτράπησαν 
πρὸς παντοίαν ικεσίαν του δαιμονίου, καὶ 
νομίσαντες μάλιστα μηνίειν αὐτοις τὸν 
“Ἡρακλέα τὸν παρα τοις ἀποικισταιῖς, χρημάτων 
πλΏηθος καὶ τῶν πολυτελεστάτων ἀναθημάτων 
ἔπεμψαν εἰς τὴν Τύρον οὐκ ὀλίγα. 


XX.14.4 f 
Ἠτιώντο δὲ καὶ τὸν Κρόνον αὐτοῖς 
ἐναντιουσθαι, καθ’ ὅσον ἐν τοῖς ἔμπροσθεν 


χρόνοις θύοντες τούτῳ τῷ θεῷ τῶν υἱῶν τοὺς 
κρατίστους, ὕστερον ὠνούμενοι λάθρᾳ παῖδας 
καὶ θρέψαντες ἔπεμπον ἐπὶ τὴν θυσίαν: καὶ 
ζητήσεως γενομένης εἱρέθησάν τινες τῶν 
καθιερουργημένων ὑποβολιμαῖοι γεγόνοτες. 
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XXII.9.4. 


“Ot Βρέννος ὁ τῶν Γαλατῶν βασιλεὺς εἰς ναὸν 


ἐλθὼν ἀργυροῦν μὲν ἢ χρυσοῦν οὐδὲν εὗρεν 
ἀνάθημα, ἀγάλματα δὲ μόνον λίθινα καὶ 
ξύλινα καταλαβὼν κατεγέλασεν, ὅτι θεοὺς 
ἀνθρωπομόρφους εἶναι δοκοῦντες ἵστασαν 
αὐτοὺς ξυλίνους τε καὶ λιθίνους. 


Dionysius of Halicarnassus 

Ant.Rom.].38.2. 

Λέγουσι δὲ καὶ τος θυσίας ἐπιτελεῖν τῷ Κρόνῳ 
τοὺς παλαιούς [the Italians], ὥσπερ ἐν 
Καρχηδόνι, τέως ἡ πόλις διέµεινε, καὶ παρα 
Κελτοῖς εἰς τόδε χρόνου γίνεται καὶ ἐν ἄλλοις 
τισι τῶν ἑσπερίων ἐθνῶν ἀνδροφόνους, 


"Ἠρακλέα δὲ παῦσαι τὸν νόμον τῆς θυσίας ... 


Eusebius 

Praep.Evang.1.9.31d. 

óv Αἰγύπτιοι μὲν ἐκάλεσαν Θωύθ, ' Αλεξανδρεις 
δὲ Θώθ, Ἑρμῆν δὲ Ἕλληνες μετέφρασαν. 


_Praep. Evang.I. 10.38c. 

᾿Αστάρτη δὲ ἡ μεγίστη καὶ Ζεὺς Δημαροῦς καὶ 
΄Αδωδος βασιλεὺς θεῶν ἐβασίλευον tnc χώρας 
Κρόνου γνώμη. 


Praep. Evang.1.10.38d. 
Τὴν δὲ ᾿Αστάρτη Φοίνικες τὴν ᾿Αφροδίτην εἶναι 
λεγουσι. 


Praep. Evang.1.10.40c. 

Κρόνος τοίνυν, òv οἱ Φοίνικες Ἠλον 
προσαγορεύουσι βασιλεύων της χώρας καὶ 
ὕστερον μετοὶ τὴν τοῦ βίου τελευτὴν ἐις τὸν τοῦ 
Κρόνου ἀστέρα καθιερωθείς͵ ... 


Praep. Evang IV .16.156d. 

Κρόνος τοίνυν, óv οἱ Φοίνικες "HA 
προσαγορεύουσι βασιλεύων της χώρας καὶ 
ὕστερον μετα τὴν τοῦ βίου τελευτὴν ἐις τον τοῦ 
Κρόνου ἀστέρα καθιερωθείς, ... 


Herodotus 

1.131.3. 

Καλέουσι δὲ ᾿Ασσύριοι τὴν 
Μύλιττα, ᾿Αράβιοι δὲ ᾿Αλιλατ, 
Μίτραν. 


᾿Αφροδίτην 
Πέρσαι δὲ 


Π.432.2. 
Θεοὺς γὰρ δὴ οὐ τοὺς αὐτοὺς ἅπαντες ὁμοίως 
Αἰγύπτιοι σέβονται, πλὴν Ἴσιός τε καὶ 


᾿Οσίριος, τὸν δὴ Διόνυσον εἶναι λέγουσι: 


Π.42.5. 


᾿Αμοῦν γαρ Αἰγύπτιοι καλέουσι τὸν Δία. 


11.47.2. 
Τοῖσι μέν νυν ἄλλοισι θεοῖσι θύειν bc οὐ 
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δικαιεῦσι Αἰγύπτιοι, Σελήνῃ δὲ καὶ Διονύσῳ 
μούνοισι τοῦ αὐτοῦ χρόνου, τῇ αὐτῇ πανσελήνῳ, 
τοὺς c θύσαντες πατέονται τῶν κρεῶν. 


Π.50.1. 
Σχεδον δὲ καὶ πάντων τοὶ οὐνόματα τῶν θεῶν 
ἐξ Αιγύπτου ἐλήλυθε ἐς τὴν Ἑλλάδα. 


Π.50.2. 

οὗτοι δὲ μοι δοκέουσι ὑπὸ Πελασγῶν 
ὀνομασθηναι, πλὴν Ποσειδέωνος: τούτον δὲ τὸν 
θεὸν Tapa Λιβύων ἐπύθοντο: 


Π.144.2. 

ὕστατον δὲ αὐτῆς βασιλεῦσαι ᾿Ωρον τὸν 
᾿Οσίριος παῖδα, τὸν ᾿Απόλλωνα Ἕλληνες 
ὀνομάζουσι: .. Όσιρις δὲ ἐστὶ Διόνυσος KATO 
"Ελλάδα γλῶσσαν. 


Π.145.1. 

Ἔν Ἕλλησι μὲν νυν νεώτατοι τῶν θεῶν 
νομίζονται εἶναι 'Ἡρακλέης τε καὶ Διόνυσος 
καὶ Πάν, παρ᾽ Αἰγυπτίοισι δὲ Παν μὲν 
ἀρχαιότατος καὶ τῶν ὀκτω τῶν πρώτων 
λεγομένων θεῶν, "Ἡρακλέης δὲ τῶν δευτέρων 
τῶν δυώδεκα. λεγομένων εἶναι, Διόνυσος δὲ τῶν 
τρίτων, OL ἐκ τῶν δυώδεκα θεών ἐγένοντο. 


IV.59.1 - 2 

1. To μὲν δη μέγιστα οὕτω σφι εὔπορα ἐστί. τα 
δὲ λοιπὰ νόμαια KATA τάδε σφι διακέεται. 
Θεοὺς μὲν μούνους τούσδε ᾽ιλάσκονται, Ιστίην 
μὲν μάλιστα, ἐπὶ δὲ Δία καὶ Γην, νομίζοντες 
τὴν Inv τοῦ Διός εἶναι γυναικα, μετοὶ δὲ 
τούτους ᾿Απόλλωνά τε καὶ οὐρανίην ᾿Αφροδίτην 
καὶ ᾿Ηρακλέα καὶ ᾿Αρεα. Τούτους μὲν πάντες 
Σκύθαι νενομίκασι Ol δὲ καλεόμενοι 
βασιλήιοι Σκύθαι καὶ τῷ Ποσειδέωνι θύουσι. 

2. Ὀνομάζεται δὲ σκυθιστι Ἱστίη μὲν Ταβιτί, 
Ζευς δὲ ὀρθότατα κατοὶ γνώμην γε τὴν ἐμην 
καλεόμενος Παπαῖος, Γη δὲ ‘Ant. Απόλλων δὲ 
Γοιτόσυρος, οὐρανίη δὲ ᾿Αφροδίτη ` Αργίμπασα, 
Ποσειδέων δὲ Θαγιμασάδας. 


IV.62.1. 
Τοῖσι μὲν δη ἄλλοισι τῶν θεών οὕτω θύουσι 
καὶ ταῦτα τῶν κτηνέων, τῷ δὲ Aper ὧδε. 


Lucian of Samosata 

Scyth.iv. 

Άλλα πρὸς ᾿Ακινάκου καὶ Ζαμόλξιδος, τῶν 
πατρῴων ἡμῖν θεῶν, … 


Sacr.XIII. 

‘O μέν γε Σκύθης πάσας τοὶς θυσίας ἄφεις καὶ 
ἡγησάμενος ταπεινας αὐτοὺς τοὺς ἀνθρώπους 
τῃ ᾿Αρτέμιδι παρίστησι καὶ οὕτως ποιῶν 
ἀρέσκει τὴν θεόν. 


Tox.2. 

OÙ γε, ἐπεὶ σφᾶς ναυαγίᾳ περιπεσόντας ot τότε 
Σκύθαι συλλαβόντες ἀπηγον ὡς TN ᾿Αρτέμιδι 
καταθύσοντες, ... 


Origen 

c.Cels.V.27. 

Kai TAG οὐχ ὅσιον παραλύειν νόμους τοὺς φέρ᾽ 
εἰπεῖν παροὶ Ταύροις περὶ τοῦ νερεια τοὺς ξένους 
προσάγεσθαι m ᾿Αρτέμιδι, ἢ παρα Λιβύων τισὶ 
περὶ του καταθύειν τα τέκνα τῷ Κρόνῳ. 


Plutarch 
De Def. or.18. 


‘O δὲ Δημήτριος ἔφη τῶν περὶ τὴν Βρεττανίαν 
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νήσων εἴναι πολλος ἐρήμους σποράδας, ὧν 
ἐνίας δαιμόνων καὶ ἡρώων ὀνομάζεσθαι: 
πλεῦσαι δὲ αὐτὸς ιστορίας καὶ θέας ἕνεκα 
πομπῇ τοῦ βασιλέως εἰς τὴν ἔγγιστα κειμένην 
τῶν ἐπήμων, ἔχουσαν οὐ πολλοὺς «τοὺς» 
ἐποικουντας lepovg δὲ καὶ ἀσύλους πάντας 
ὑπὸ τῶν Βρεττοινῶν ὄντας. ᾿Αφικομένου δ᾽ 
αὐτοῦ νεωστὶ σύγχυσιν μεγάλην περὶ τὸν ἀέρα 
καὶ διοσημίας πολλαὶς γενέσθαι καὶ πνεύματα 
καταρραγηναι καὶ πεσεῖν πρηστῆρας. Ἔπει δ᾽ 
ἐλώφησε, λέγειν τοὺς νησιώτας, ὅτι τῶν 
κρεισσόνων τινὸς ἔκλειψις γέγονεν. * Oc γὰρ 
λύχνος ἀναπτόμενος” φάναι “δεινὸν οὐδεν ἔχει, 
σβεννύμενος δὲ πολλοῖς λυπηρός ἐστιν, οὕτως 
al μεγάλαι ψυχαὶ τοὶς μὲν ἀναλάμψεις 
εὖμενεις καὶ ἀλύπους ἔχουσιν, αἱ δὲ σβέσεις 
αὐτῶν καὶ φθοραὶ πολλάκις μὲν, ὡς νυνί, 
πνεύματα καὶ ζάλας τρέφουσι, πολλάκις δὲ 
λοιμικοῖς πάθεσι τὸν ἀέρα φαρμάττουσιν”. 


᾿Εκεῖ μέντοι μίαν εἶναι νησον, ἐν ἢ τὸν Κρόνον 


καθεῖρχθαι φρουρούμενον ὑπὸ τοῦ Βριάρεω 
καθεύδοντα: δεσμὸν γαρ αὐτῷ τὸν ὕπνον 
μεμηχανῆσθαι, πολλοὺς δὲ περὶ αὐτὸν εἶναι 
δαίμονας ὀπαδοὺς καὶ θεράποντας. 


De fac.26.2 — 3. 

2. Eyo μὲν οὖν ὑποκριτής -εἰμι, πρότερον δ᾽ 
αὐτοῦ φράσω τὸν ποιητην ἥμιν εἰ μή τι κωλύει 
καθ’ “Ομερον ἀρξάμενον 

Ὠγυγίη τις νῆσος ἀπόπροθεν εἰν GAL κεῖται 
δρόμον ἡμερῶν πέντε Βρεττανίας ἀπέχουσα 
πλέοντι πρὸς ἑσπέραν. Ἕτεραι δὲ τρεις ίσον 
ἐκείνης ἀφεστῶσαι καὶ ἀλλήλων πρόκεινται 
μάλιστα KATA δυσμαῖς ἡλίου θερινάς, 

3. ὧν ἐν μιᾷ τὸν Κρόνον οἱ βάρβαροι καθεῖρχθαι 
μυθολογοῦσιν ὑπὸ τοῦ Διός, τὸν δ᾽ ὑιον ἔχονται 
φρουρὰ τών τε νήσων ἐκείνων καὶ της 
θαλάττης, ἣν Κρόνιον πέλαγος ὀνομάζουσι, 
παρακατῳκίσθαι. 


Quaest. Rom.L XXXIII. 

Διὸ τί τοὺς καλουμένους Βλετονησίους 
βαρβάρους ὄντας ἄνθρωπον τεθυκέναι θεοῖς 
πυθόμενοι, μετεπέμψαντο τοὺς ἄρχοντας αὐτῶν 


ὡς κολάσοντες, ἐπεὶ δὲ νόμῳ τινὶ τοῦτ᾽ 
ἐφαίνοντο πεποιηκότες, ἐκείνους μὲν 
ἀπέλυσαν, ἐκώλυσαν δὲ πρὸς τὸ λοιπόν; αὐτοι 
δ᾽ οὐ πολλοῖς ἔτεσιν ἔμπροσθεν δύο μὲν ἄνδρας 
δύο δὲ γυναῖκας ἐν uil βοῶν ἀγορᾷ λεγομένῃ, 
τοὺς μὲν Ἕλληνας, τοὺς δὲ Γαλάτας, ζώντας 
κατώρυξαιν- φαίνεται yop ἄτοπον ταῦτα μὲν 
ποιεῖν αὐτούς, ἐπιτιμᾶν δὲ βαρβάροις ὡς οὐχ 
ὅσια ποιοῦσι. .. EKELVAL [Vestal Virgins] μὲν οὖν 
ἐκολάσθησαν ἐξελεγχθεῖσαι. τῆς δὲ πράξεως 
δεινῆς φανείσης, ἔδοξεν ἀνερέσθαι τα 
Σιβύλλεια τοὺς ΄ιερεις. Εὐρεθῆναι δὲ φασι 
χρησμοὺς ταῦτά τε προδηλοῦντας ὡς ἐπὶ κακῷ 
γενησόμενα, καὶ προστάττοντας ἀλλοκότοις 
τισί δαίμοσι καὶ ξένοις ἀποτροπῆς ἕνεκα τοῦ 
ἐπιόντος προέσθαι δύο μὲν Ἕλληνας, δύο δὲ 
Γαλάτας ζῶντας αὐτόθι κατορυγέντας. 


De Super. Xl. 

Οὐκ ἄμεινον οὖν Tj Γαλάταις ἐκείνοις καὶ 
Σκύθαις τὸ παράπαν μήτ᾽ ἔννοιαν ἔχειν θεῶν 
μήτε φαντασίαν μήθ᾽ ᾿ιστορίαν ἢ θεους εἶναι 
νομίζειν χαίροντας ἀνθρώπων σφαττομένων 
αἵματι καὶ τελεωτάτην θυσίαν καὶ “Ἱερουργίαν 
ταύτην νομίζοντας; τί δὲ; .Καρχηδονίοις οὐκ 
ἐλυσιτέλει Κριτίαν λαβοῦσιν "n Διαγόραν 
νομοθέτην cur ἀρχῆς μήτε τινοὶ δαιμόνων μήτε 
θεῶν νομίζειν ἢ τοιαῦτα θύειν οἷα τῷ Κρόνῳ 
ἔθυον; οὐχ ὥσπερ ᾿Ἐμπεδοκλῆς φησι τῶν το 
ζῴα θυόντων καθαπτόμενος 

µορφην δ’ ἀλλαάξαντα. πατὴρ φίλον vtov ἀείρας 
σφάζει ἐπευχόμενος μέγα νήπιος, 

ἀλλ’ εἰδότες καὶ γιγνώσκοντες αὐτοι τοὶ αὑτῶν 
τέκνα καθιέρευον, oi δ᾽ ἄτεκνοι παρὰ τῶν 
πενήτων ὠνούμενοι παιδία κατέσφαζον 
καθάπερ ἄρνας ἢ νεοσσούς, eee δ᾽ ἡ 
μήτηρ ἄτεγκτος καὶ ἀστένακτος. . Αµηστρις 
δ᾽ ἢ Ξέρξου γυνὴ δώδεκα κατώρυξεν 
ἀνθρώπους ζῶντας ὑπερ αὑτῆς τῷ “ALON, ... 


De Sera Num.Vind.552A 

Γέλων δὲ καὶ προπολεμήσας ἄριστα καὶ 
κρατήσας μάχῃ μεγάλῃ Καρχηδονίων, οὐ 
πρότερον εἰρήνην ἐποιήσατο πρὸς αὐτοὺς 
δεομένους ἡ καὶ τοῦτο ταῖς συνθήκαις 
περιλαβεῖν, ὅτι παύσονται τοὶ τέκνα τῷ Κρόνῳ 
καταθύοντες. 


Reg. et Imp.Apoph.175A.1. 

Γέλων ὁ τύραννος, ὅτε Καρχηδονίους πρὸς 
Ἱμέρᾳ. κατεπολέμησεν, εἰρήνην ποιούμενος πρὸς 
αὐτοὺς ἠνάγκασεν ἐγγράψαι ταῖς ὁμολογίαις 


ὅτι καὶ τὰ τέκνα παύσονται τῷ Κρόνῳ 
καταθύοντες. 

Parallela Graec.Rom.XXIII. 

META τὴν Ιλίου πόρθησιν ἐξεβράσθη 


Διομήδης εἰς Λιβύην, ἔνθα Λύκος ἦν βασιλεὺς 
ἔθος ἔχων τοὺς ξένους “Aper τῷ πατρὶ θύειν. ... 
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'Ῥηγούλῳ 


SOURCES AND METHOD 


ΚΑΛΠΟΥΡΝΙΟΣ Κράσσος ἄνηρ τῶν ἐπισήμων, 
συστρατευόμενος, ἐπέμφθη εἰς 
Μασσύλους πορθήσων φρούριόν τι δυσάλωτον 
τοὔνομα Γαραίτιον. Αἰχμάλωτος δὲ ληφθεὶς 
ἔμελλε θύεσθαι τῷ Κρόνῳ. 


Parallela Graec.Rom.X XIX. 

ΦΟΥΛΟΥΙΟΣ Στέλλος μισῶν γυναῖκας ‘INTO 
συνεμίσγετο: ἡ δὲ κατα χρόνον ἔτεκε κόρην 
εὔμορφον καὶ ὠνόμασαν Ἔποναν: ἔστι δὲ θεὸς 
πρόνοιαν ποιουμένη | LTV" 


Polybius 

Π.32.5 — 6. 

5. Ot δὲ τῶν Ἰνσόμβρων προεστώτες θεωροῦντες 
ἀμετάθετον « οὖσαν τὴν ἐπιβολήν τῶν “Ρωμαίων 
ἔκριναν τῆς τύχης λαβεῖν πεῖραν καὶ 
διακινδυνεῦσαι πρὸς αὐτοὺς ὁλοσχερῶς. 

6. Συναθροίσαντες οὖν ἁπάσας «τας δυνάμεις» 
ἐπι ταὐτόν καὶ TAG χρυσᾶς σημαίας, τοὶς 
ἀκινήτους λεγομένας. καθελόντες ἐκ TOD της 
᾿Αθηνᾶς ἱεροῦ καὶ τἆλλα παρασκευασάμενοι 


δεόντως PETA ταῦτα τεθαρρηκότως καὶ 
καταπληκτικῶς αντεστρατοπέδευσαν τοῖς 
πολεμίοις, ... 

Porphyry 

Abst. 1.27.2. 


' AQ οὗ μέχρι τοῦ νῦν οὐκ ἐν) Αρκαδία μόνον 


τοῖς Λυκαίοις ουδ’ ἐν Καρχηδόνι τῷ Κρόνῳ 
κοινῃ πάντες ἀνθρωποθυτοῦσιν, 


Abst. IL 27.3 

᾿Εντεῦθεν οὖν μεταβαίνοντες ὑπάλλαγμα πρὸς 
TAG θυσίας τῶν ἰδίων ἐποιοῦντο σωμάτων TO 
τῶν λοιπῶν ζῴων σώματα: 


Abst.11.55.2. 

2. Κατέλυσε δὲ καὶ ἐν ᾿Ηλίουπολει τῆς 
Αἰγύπτου τὸν τῆσ ανθρωποκτονίας νόμον 
᾽Άμασις, ὡς μαρτυρεῖ Μανεθὼς ἐν τῷ περὶ 
-ἀρχαϊσμοῦ καὶ εὐσεβείας. Ἐθύοντο δὲ τῇ 


Ἥρᾳ καὶ  ἐδοκιμάζοντο, καθάπερ οἱ 
ζητούμενοι καθαροὶ μόσχοι καὶ 
συσφραγιζόμενοι. ᾿Εθύοντο δὲ τῆς ἡμέρας 


τρεις, ἀνθ’ ὧν κηρίνους ἐκέλευσεν ὁ ᾽Αμωσις 
τοὺς Ἴισους ἐπιτίθεσθαι. 


Abst.11.56.1. 

1.Φοίνικες δὲ ἐν ταῖς μεγάλαις συμφοραῖς m" 
πολέμων ἢ λοιμῶν ἡ αὐχμών ἔθυον τῶν 
φιλτάτων τινοὶ ἐπιψηφίζοντες Κρόνῳ, .. 


Abst.11.56.4 . 


᾿Εθύετο γὰρ καὶ ἐν Λαοδικείᾳ τῇ κατα Συρίαν 


τῇ Αθηνά κατ ἔτος παρθένος, νῦν δὲ ἔλαφος. 


Abst.11.56.6. . 
Καὶ Δουματηνοὶ δὲ της Αραβίας κατ ἔτος 
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ἕκαστον ἔθυον παῖδα, Ov ὑπο βωμον ἔθαπτον, W 
χρῶνται ὡς ξοάνῳ. 


Sextus Empiricus 

Pyr.III.208. 

To τε ἀνθρωπείω μιαίνειν αἵματι βωμὸν θεοῦ 
παρ᾽ μιν μὲν τοῖς πολλοῖς ἄθεσμον, ... ᾿Αλλα 
καὶ τῷ Κρόνῳ θύουσιν ἄνθρωπόν. τινες, 
καθάπερ καὶ Σκύθαι τῇ Αρτέμιδι τοὺς ξένους: 


Pyr.IIL.221. 
To Κρόνῳ «οἱ Καρχηδόνιοι» θύουσιν ἄνθρωπον, 
.. Αἴλουπον ἐν ᾿Αλεξανδρειᾳ τῷ Ὥρω Θύσυσι, 


Strabo 

III.3.7. 

. καὶ τῷ ΄Αρει τράγον [the Lusitanians] θύουσι 
καὶ τοὺς αἰχμαλώτους καὶ ἵππους: 


IIL.4.18. 
"EXEL γάρ τινα γυναικοκρατίαν. τοῦτο δ᾽ οὐ 
πάνυ πολιτικόν. 


IV.1.13. 
Καὶ τοὺς Τεκτοσάγας δέ φασι μετασχεῖν τῆς 
ἐπὶ Δελφοὺς στρατείας «καὶ; τούς τε 


θησαυροὺς τοὺς εὑρεθέντας παρ᾽ αὐτοῖς ὑπὸ 
Καιπίωνος tov στρατηγου τῶν “Ρωμαίων ἐν 
πόλει Τολώσσῃ τῶν ἐκεῖθεν χρημάτων μέρος 
εἶναι φασι, προσθεῖναι δὲ τοὺς ἀνθρώπους καὶ 
ἐκ τῶν ἰδίων οἴκων ἀνιερούντας καὶ 
ἐξιλασκομένους τὸν θεόν Πιθανώτερος δ᾽ 
ἐστιν ὁ Ποσειδωνίου λόγος. Ta μὲν γαρ 
εὑρεθέντα ἐν τῇ Τολώσσῃ χρήματα μυρίων που 
καὶ πεντακισχιλίων ταλάντων γενέσθαι φησί, 
τοὶ μὲν ἐν σηκοις ἀποκείμενα, τα δ᾽ ἐν λίμναις 
ιεραῖς, οὐδεμίαν κατασκευὴν ἔχονται, ἀλλ᾽ 
ἀργὸν χρυσίον καὶ ἄργυρον ᾿Αλλ», ὥσπερ 
ἐκεῖνός τε εἴρηκε καὶ ἄλλοι πλείους, fj χώρα 
πολύχρυσος οὔσα καὶ δεισιδαιμόνων ἀνθρώπων 
καὶ οὐ πολυτελῶν τοῖς βίοις πολλαχοῦ τῆς 
Κελτικῆς ἔσχε θησαυρούς. Μάλιστα δ᾽ αὐτοῖς 
al λίμναι. τὴν ἀσυλίαν παρεῖχον, εἰς ἃς 
καθίεσαν ἀργύρου n καὶ χρυσου βάρη .. Ev δὲ 
Th Τολώσσῃ καὶ τὸ Ἱερὸν ἦν ἅγιον, τιμώμενον 
σφόδρα ὑπὸ τῶν περιοίκων, καὶ TO χρήματα 
ἐπλεόνασε δια τοῦτο, πολλών ἀνατιθέντων καὶ 
μηδενὸς προσάπτεσθαι θαρροῦντος. 


IV.4.3. 
Τὸ δὲ περὶ τοὺς ἄνδρας καὶ τας γυναῖκας, τὸ 
διηλλάχθαι τοὶ ἔργα ὑπεναντίως τοις παρ᾽ ἡμῖν, 
κοινὸν καὶ πρὸς ἄλλος συχνοὺς TOV βαρβάρων 
ἐστί. 


IV.4.4 — 6. 

4. ᾿Αφθάρτους δὲ λέγουσι καὶ οὗτοι [the Druids] 
καὶ [oi] ἄλλοι τὰς ψυχὰς καὶ τὸν κόσμον, 
ἐπικρατήσειν δὲ ποτε καὶ πυρ καὶ ὕδωρ. 


.. Πρόσεστι δὲ τῇ ἀνοίᾳ καὶ τὸ βάρβαρον καὶ 
τὸ ἔκφυλον, ὃ τοῖς προσβόροις ἔθνεσι 
παρακολουθεῖ πλεῖστον, τὸ ἀπὸ τῆς μάχης 
ἀπιόντας τος κεφαλας τῶν πολεμίων ἐξάπτειν 
ἐκ τῶν αὐχένων τῶν “ιππων, κομίσαντας δὲ 
προσπατταλεύειν [τὴν θέαν] τοῖς προπυλαίοις 

Tag δὲ ἐνδόξων κεφαλας κεδροῦντες 
ἐπεδείκνυον τοῖς ξένοις καὶ οὐδὲ πρὸς 


᾿ισοστάσιον χρυσὸν ἀπολυτροῦν ἠξίου. Καὶ 


τούτων δ᾽ ἔπαυσαν αὐτοὺς “Ρωμαῖοι καὶ τῶν 
KOTO τοῖς θυσίας καὶ μαντείας ὑπεναντίως τοῖς 
παρ᾽ ἥμιν νομίμοις, ΄Ανθρωπον yop 
κατεσπεισμένον παίσαντες ἐις νῶτον μαχαίρᾳ 
ἐμαντεύοντο ἐκ τοῦ σφαδασµου. Ἔθυον δὲ οὐκ 
ἄνευ δρυϊδῶν. Καὶ ἄλλα δὲ ἀνθρωποθυσιῶν 
εἴδη λέγεται: καὶ γὰρ κατετόξευόν τινας καὶ 
ἀνεσταύρουν ἐν τοις Ἱεροις καὶ 
κατασκευάσαντες κολοσσὸν χόρτου καὶ 
ξύλων, ἐμβαλόντες εἰς τοῦτον βοσκήματα καὶ 
θηρία παντοια καὶ ἀνθρώπους, ὡλοκαύτουν. 

6. Ἐν δὲ τῷ ὠκεανῷ φησιν εἶναι νησον μικρὰν 
οὐ πάνυ πελαγίαν προκειμένην της ἐκβολῆς 
τοῦ Λείγηρος ποταμοῦ. Οἰκεῖν δὲ ταύτην τας 
τῶν Σαμνιτῶν γυναῖκας Διονύσῳ κατεχοµένας 
καὶ ἱλασκομέναις τὸν θεὸν τοῦτον τελεταῖς TE 
καὶ ἄλλαις Ἱεροποῖαις «ἐξιλεουμένας» 
Ταῦτα μεν οὖν μυθωδέστεραι λέγει, περὶ δὲ -της 
Δήμητρος καὶ «Κόρης πιστότερα, ὅτι φησιν εἶναι 
νησον πρὸς τῇ Βρεττανικῇ καθ᾽’ ἣν ὅμοια τοῖς 
ἐν Σαμοθράκῃ περὶ τὴν Δήμητραν καὶ τὴν 
Κόρην 'ιεροποιεῖται. 


XILS.1. 


Ἢ δὲ τῶν δώδεκα τετραρχῶν βουλη ἄνδρες 
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ἦσαν τριακόσιοι, συνήγοντο δὲ τὸν 


καλούμενον Δρυνέμετον. 


εἰς 


XII.5.2. 

.. Φρούρια 8 αὐτοῖς τετείχισται τρία, Ταούιον, 
ἐμπόριον τῶν ταύτῃ, ὅπου ὁ τοῦ Διὸς κολοσσὸς 
χαλκοῦς καὶ τέμενος αὐτοῦ ἄσυλον. 


XV.1.58. 

Περὶ δὲ τῶν φιλοσόφων λέγων [Megasthenes] 
τοὺς μὲν ὀρεινους αὐτῶν φησιν ὑμνητας εἶναι 
του Διονύσου, . 


XV.2.14. 
ὄνον τε [the Carmanians] θύουσι τῷ ΄Αρει, ὅνπερ 
καὶ σέβονται θεῶν μόνον, καὶ εἰσι πολεμισταί. 


Latin 

Ammianus Marcellinus 

XXVIL4.4. 

Et partem earum habitavere Scordisci, longe nunc ab 
isdem provinciis disparati, saevi quondam et truces, ut 
antiquitas docet, hostiis captivorum Bellonae litantes et 
Marti, humanumque, sanguinem in ossibus capitum cavis 
bibentes avidius, ... 


Apuleius 

Μεί.ΠΙ.27. 

Dumque de insolentia collegarum meorum mecum cogito 
atque in alterum diem auxilio rosario Lucius denuo futurus 
equi perfidi vindictam meditor, respicio pilae mediae, quae 
stabuli trabes sustinebat, in ipso fere meditullio Eponae 
deae simulacrum residens aediculae, quod accurate 
corollas roseis equidem recentibus fuerat ornatum. 


Augustine 

De civ.D.VIL19. 

Deinde ideo dicit [Varro] a quibusdam pueros ei [Saturn] 
solitos immolari, sicut a Poenis, et a quibusdam etiam 
maiores, sicut a Gallis, quia omnium seminum optimum 
est genus humanum. 


De civ.D.VIL.26. 
sed quod ei Peoni [Saturn] suos filios sacrificati sunt, non 
recepere Romani. 


Caesar 

B.G.1.12.7. 

Qua in re Caesar non solum publicas sed etiam privatas 
iniurias ultus est, quod eius soceri L. Pisonis avum, L. 
Pisonem legatum, Tigurini eodem proelio quo Cassium 
interfecerant. 


B.G.IV.33.1 - 2 

1. Genus hoc est ex essedis pugnae. Primo per omnes 
partes perequitant et tela coiciunt atque ipso terrore 
equorum εἰ strepitu rotarum | ordines plerumque 
perturbant, et cum se inter equitum turmas insinuaverunt, 
ex essedis desiliunt et pedibus proeliantur. 

2. Aurigae interim paulatim ex proelio excedunt atque ita 
currus collocant, ut, si illi a multitudine hostium 
premantur, expeditum ad suos receptum habeant. 


B.G.V15.6. 

Hoc inito consilio totius exercitus impedimenta ad 
Labienum in Treveros mittit duasque legiones ad eum 
proficisci iubet; ipse cum legionibus expeditis quinque in 
Menapios proficiscitur. 


B.G.VI.13.1. 

In omni Gallia eorum hominum, qui aliquo sunt numero 
atque honore, genera sunt duo. Nam plebes paene 
servorum habetur loco, quae nihil audet per se, nullo 
adhibetur consilio. 


B.G.V1.13.3. 
Sed de his duobus generibus alterum est druidum, 
alterum equitum. 


B.G.VI.13.10. 

Hi [the Druids] certo anni tempore in finibus Carnutum, 
quae regio totius Galliae media habetur, considunt in 
loco consecrato. 


B.G.VI.14.4. 
Id mihi duabus de causis instituisse videntur, quod neque 


SOURCES AND METHOD 


in vulgum disciplinam efferi velint neque eos, qui discunt, 
litteris confisos minus memoriae studere; quod fere 
plerisque accidit, ut praesidio litterarum diligentiam in 
perdiscendo ac memoriam remittant. 


B.G.VI.15.1. 

Alterum genus est equitum. Hi, cum est usus atque 
aliquod bellum incidit (quod fere ante Caesaris adventum 
quotannis accidere solebat, uti aut ipsi iniurias inferrent 
aut illatas propulsarent), omnes in bello versantur, ... 


B.G.VI.16.4. 

Alii immani magnitudine simulacra habent, quorum 
contexta viminibus membra vivis hominibus complent; 
quibus  succensis circumventi flamma | exanimantur 
homines. 


B.G.V1.17.1 — 2. 

1. Deum maxime Mercurium colunt. Huius sunt plurima 
simulacra, hunc omnium inventorem artium ferunt, hunc 
viarum atque itinerum ducem, hunc ad quaestus pecuniae 
mercaturasque habere vim maximam arbitrantur. Post 
hunc Apollinem et martem et Jovem et Minervam. 

2. De his eandem fere, quam reliquae gentes, habent 
opinionem: Apollinem morbos depellere, Minervam 
operum atque  artificiorum | initia tradere, Jovem 
imperium caelestium tenere, Martem bella regere. 


B.G.VI.17.4. 
Multis in civitatibus harum rerum exstructos cumulos 
locis consecratis conspicari licet; 


B.G.VI.18.1. 
Galli se omnes a Dite patre prognatos praedicant idque 
ab druidibus proditum dicunt. 


B.G.V1.22.2. 

Neque quisquam agri modum certum aut fines habet 
proprios; sed magistratus ac principes in annos singulos 
gentibus cognationibusque hominum, qui una coierunt, 
quantum et quo loco visum est agri attribuunt atque anno 
post alio transire cogunt. 


Cicero 

Pro Font.XIV.31. 

Postremo his quicquam sanctum ac religiosum videri 
potest qui, etiam si quando aliquo metu adducti deos 
placandos esse arbitrantur, humanis hostiis eorum aras ac 
templa funestant, ut ne religionem quidem colere possint, 
nisi eam ipsam prius scelere violarint? Quis enim ignorat 
eos usque ad hanc diem retinere illam immanem ac 
barbaram | consuetudinem | hominum | immolandorum? 
Quam ob rem quali fide, quali pietate existimatis esse eos, 
qui etiam deos immortalis arbitrentur hominum scelere et 
sanguine facillime posse placari? 


De Div.1.15.25 — 26. 

25. Auspicia vero vestra quam constant! Quae quidem 
nunc a Romanis auguribus ignorantur, ... a Cilicibus, 
Pamphyliis, Pisidis, Lyciis tenentur. 
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26. Nam quid ego hospitem nostrum, clarissimum atque 
optimum virum, Deiotarum regem, commemorem? Qui 
nihil umquam nisi auspicato gerit. Qui cum ex itinere 
quodam proposito et constituto revertisset, aquilae 
admonitus volatu, conclave illud, ubi erat mansurus, si 
ire perexisset, proxima nocte corruit. 


De Div.1.41.90. 

Eaque divinitionum ratio ne in barbaris quidem gentibus 
neglecta est, si quidem et in Gallia Druidae sunt, e 
quibus ipse Divitiacum | Aeduum hospitem tuum 
laudatoremque, cognovi, qui et naturae rationem, quam 
φυσιολογίαν Graeci appellant, notam esse sibi 
profitebatur et partim auguriis, partim coniectura, quae 
essent futura, dicebat. 


Curtius Rufus 

IV.2.2. 

Ille [Alexander] dona ut ab amicis accipi iussit 
benigneque legatos allocutus Herculi, quem praecipue 
Tyrii colerent, sacrificare velle se dixit; 


IV.3.23 

Sacrum quoque, quod equidem dis minime cordi esse 
crediderim | multis saeculis | intermissum | repetendi 
auctores quidam erant, ut ingenuus puer Saturno 
immolaretur, ... 

IV.4.5. 


Utrisque laetus fuit beluae aspectus; Macedones iter 
iaciendo operi monstrasse eam augurabantur, Tyrii 
Neptunum, occupati maris vindicem, abripuisse beluam, 
ac molem, brevi profecto ruituram. 


Florus 

Lii.4.4. 

Mox Ariovisto duce vovere de nostrorum militum praeda 
Marti suo torquem. 


Lii.4.5. 
Viridomaro rege Romana arma Volcano promiserant. 


Hyginus 
Fab.CXX. 
Sorte audita cum Pylade Strophii filio sodale suo navem 
conscendit [Orestes] celeriterque ad Tauricos fines 
devenerunt, quorum fuit institutum ut qui intra fines 
eorum hospes venisset templo Dianae immolaretur... 
Quos Thoas suo more vinctos in templum Dianae ut 
immolarentur duci iussit, ubi Iphigenia Orestis soror fuit 
sacredos; 


Jordanes 
Get.V. 
Adeo ergo fuere laudati Getae, ut dudum Martem, quem 
poetarum fallacia deum belli pronuntiat, apud eos fuisse 
dicant exortum. Unde et Virgilius 

Gradivumque patrem Geticus, qui praesidet arvis. 
Quem Martem Gothi semper asperrima  placavere 
cultura. Nam victimae eius mortes fuere captorum: 
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opinantes bellorum praesulem apte humani sanguinis 
effusione placandum. 


Juvenal 

VIIL155 — 157. 
Interea, dum lanatas robumque iuvencum 
more Numae caedit Iovis ante altaria, iurat 
solam Eponam et facies olida ad praesepia 
pictas. 


Lactantius 

Div.Inst.]1.21.2 — 3. 

2. Erat lex apud Tauros, inhumanam et feram gentem, ut 
Dianae hospites immolarentur, et id sacrificium multis 
temporibus celebratum est. 

3. Galli Esum atque Teutaten humano cruore placabant. 


Epit.XVIII. 

Sic et Tauri Dianae hospites immolabant, ... Et eidem 
Saturno Carthaginienses non modo infantes 
prosecrabant, 


Livy 

XXI.38.9. 

Neque hercule montibus his [the Poenine Alpine range], 
si quem forte id movet , ab transitu Poenorum ullo Seduni 
Veragri, incolae iugi eius, nomen norint inditum, sed ab 
eo, quem in summo sacratum vertice Poeninum montani 
appellant. 


XXII.57.6. 

Interim ex  fatalibus libris sacrificia aliquot 
extraordinaria facta; inter quae Gallus et Galla, Graecus 
et Graeca in foro bovario sub terram vivi demissi sunt in 
locum saxo consaeptum, iam ante hostiis humanis, 
minime Romano sacro, imbutum. 


XXIII.24.11. 

Ibi Postumius omni vi ne caperetur dimicans occubuit. 
Spolia corporis caputque praecisum ducis Boii ovantes 
templo quod sanctissimum est apud eos intulere. 


Lucan 

1.444 — 446. 
et quibus inmitis placatur sanguine diro 
Teutates horrensque feris altaribus Esus 
et Taranis Scythicae non mitior ara Dianae. 


Minucius Felix 

Oct.XXVIII.7. 

Nisi quod vos et totos asinos in stabulis cum vestra vel 
sua Epona consecratis ... 


Oct.XXX.3 — 4. 

3. Merito ei [Saturn] in nonnullis Africae partibus a 
parentibus infantes immolabantur, blanditiis et osculo 
comprimente vagitum, ne flebilis hostia immolaretur. 

4. Tauris etiam Ponticis et Aegyptio Busiridi ritus fuit 
hospites immolare, et Mercurio Gallis humanas vel 
inhumanas victimas caedere, Romani Graecum et 


Graecam, Gallum et Gallam sacrificii viventes obruere 
hodieque ab ipsis Latiaris Jupiter homicidio colitur, et 
quod Saturni filio dignum est, mali et noxii hominis 
sanguine saginatur. 


Ovid 

Ars Ama.1.647 — 652. 
Dicitur Aegyptos caruisse iuvantibus arva 
imbribus, atque annos sicca fuisse novem. 
Cum Thrasius Busirin adit, monstratque piari 
hospitis adfuso sanguine posse Iovem. 
Illi Busiris ‘fies Iovis hostia primus’, 
inquit ‘et Aegypto tu dabis hospes aquam.’ 


Pliny the Elder 

H.N.XXVIIL, 12. 

Boario vero in foro Graecum Graecamque defossos aut 
aliarum gentium cum quibus tum res esset etiam nostra 
aetas vidit. 


H.N.XXX., 12. 

DCLVII demum anno urbis Cn. Cornelio Lentulo P. 
Licinio Crasso cos. senatusconsultum factum est, ne 
homo immolaretur, palamque, in tempus illut sacra 
prodigiosa celebrata. 


Tacitus 

Ann.IV.72.1 — 2. 

1. Eodem anno Frisii, transrhenanus populus, pacem 
exuere, nostra magis avaritia quam obsequii inpatientes. 
2. Tributum iis Drusus iusserat modicum pro angustia 
rerum ut in usus militares coria boum penderent, non 
intenta cuiusquam cura quae firmitudo, quae mensura, 
donec Olennius e  primipilaribus regendis  Frisiis 
inpositus terga urorum delegit, quorum ad formam 
acciperentur. 


Ann.XIIL.57.3. 

Sed bellum Hermunduris prosperum Chattis exitiosius 
fuit, quia victores diversam aciem Marti ac Mercurio 
sacravere, quo voto equi viri, cuncta [victa] occidioni 
dantur. 


Germ IX.1 — 3. 

1. Deorum maxime Mercurium colunt, cui certis diebus 
humanis quoque hostiis litare fas habent. Herculem ac 
Martem concessis animalibus placant. 

2. Pars Sueborum et Isidi sacrificat: unde causa et origo 
peregrino sacro parum comperi nisi quod signum ipsum 
in modum liburnae figuratum 

3. docet advectam religionem. 


Germ.XL.1. 

Nec quicquam notabile in singulis, nisi quod in commune 
Nerthum, id est Terram matrem, colunt eamque 
intervenire rebus hominum, invehi populis arbitrantur. 


Germ.XLIIL4. 
sed deos interpretatione 
Pollucemque memorant. 


Romana Castorem 
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Tertullian 

De Anim.LVII.10. 

Nam et Nasamonas propria oracula apud parentum 
sepulcra mansitando captare, ut Heraclides scribit vel 
Nymphodorus vel Herodotus, et Celtas apud virorum 
fortium busta eadem de causa abnoctare, ut Nicander 


affirmat. 


Apol.IX.2 

Infantes penes Africam Saturno immolabantur palam 
usque ad proconsulatum Tiberii, qui eosdem sacerdotes 
in eisdem arboribus templi sui obumbratricibus scelerum 
votivis crucibus exposuit, teste militia patriae nostrae, 
quae id ipsum munus illi proconsuli functa est. 


Apol IX.4. 

Cum propriis filiis Saturnus non pepercit, extraneis 
utique non parcendo perservabat, quos quidem ipsi 
parentes sui offerebant et libentes respondebant et 
infantibus blandiebantur, ne lacrimantes immolarentur. 


Apol.1X.5. 
Maior aetas apud Gallos Mercurio prosecatur. 


Apol.XVIS. 
Vos tamen non negabitis et iumenta omnia et totos 
cantherios cum sua Epona coli a vobis. 


Apol.XXIV.7. 

Unicuique etiam provinciae et civitati suus deus est, ut 
Syriae Atargatis, ut Arabiae Dusares, ut Noricis Belenus, 
ut Africae Caelestis. 


Ad Nat.Il.8.5. 

Quanti sunt qui norint visu vel auditu Atargatim 
Syriorum, Caelestem Afrorum, Varsutinam Maurorum, 
Obodan et Dusarem Arabum, Belenum Noricum. 


Scorp.VIL.6. 

Sed enim Scytharum Dianam aut Gallorum Mercurium 
aut Afrorum Saturnum hominum uictima placari apud 
saeculum licuit, ... 


Commenta Scholia Bernensia ad Lucanum ad 1.445 
Mercurius lingua Gallorum Teutates dicitur, qui humano 
apud illos sanguine colebatur. Teutates Mercurius sic 
apud Gallos placatur: in plenum semicupium homo in 
caput demittitur, ut ibi suffocetur. Hesus Mars sic 
placatur: homo in arbore suspenditur, usque donec per 
cruorem membra digesserit. Taranis Ditis pater hoc 
modo aput eos placatur: in alveo ligneo aliqud homines 
cremantur. Item aliter exinde in aliis invenimus Teutates 
Mars sanguine diro placatur, sive quod proelia numinis 
eius instinctu administrantur, sive quod Galli antea soliti 
ut aliis deis huic quoque homines immolare. Hesum 
Mercurium credunt, si quidem a mercatoribus colitur, et 
praesidem bellorum et caelestium deorum maximum 
Taranin Jovem adsuetum olim humanis placari capitibus, 
nunc vero gaudere pecorum. 
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Old Irish 

Book of Leinster 

1629 — 1632. 

Impa dun in carpat, a gillai, aris for culu daig ar bith 
tongu-sa na dé da n-adraim, ni rag-sa ar cul co brunni 
mbratha co rucur cend na herre Ut lim I tasselbad, cend 
Con Culaind.’ 
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CHAPTER THREE 


GALLIC DEITIES 


In order to evaluate the effect of acculturation during the 
Gallo-Roman period on the worship of pre-Roman Gallic 
deities, one must first identify the Gallic deities. It is 
customary in an examination of Gallic religion and 
deities to begin by quoting and analysing Caesar’s 
reference to six Gallic deities, which he claims were 
worshipped by the Gauls (Caes.5.G.VI.17.1 — 2, 18.1). 
However, despite the statement by Le Roux and 
Guyonvarc'h,! that the best definition of the gods of Gaul 
is given by Caesar, the list is so contaminated by 
interpretatio Romana,’ that it is not only misleading, but 
it may be regarded, not as a source of understanding and 
an aid to the interpretation of Gallic religion, but rather as 
a passage which itself needs to be interpreted to be 
understood. Brunaux, although saying that it perhaps 
came from first-hand information supplied by either 
Roman merchants or Gallic nobles, rightly says "cette 
évocation des dieux gaulois n'est guére utilisable, elle 
nous renseigne plus sur l'idée que se faisait César de la 
religion gauloise que sur la religion gauloise elle-même” 
and that “il ne semble pas que la fameuse description du 
panthéon au Livre VI, 17, nous soit d'une aide 
quelconque".^ Cunliffe? calls it a rationalisation and one, 
which is an obvious over-simplification as a means of 
introducing Celtic religion to Roman readers. 


As regards the identification of pre-Roman Gallic deities, 
some are known from Greek and, primarily, Latin 
literature and some images on pre-Roman Celtic art, 
which can be identified as portraying Celtic deities, 
contrary to the presupposition of aniconism.* In addition 
to iconography and literature, this chapter will also use 
the analysis by many modern authors of Irish vernacular 
literature to propose the identification of Gallic deities; 
according to these authors this analysis reveals both the 
identity of the Gallic deities to whom Caesar refers 
obscurely and the basis of Caesar’s attempt at the 
construction of a pantheon. 


Therefore, Gallic deities can be divided into three 
categories: deities mentioned in Classical literature under 
a Gallic name; deities found in Gallic iconography; 
finally, and controversially, deities inferred from and 


! Le Roux 1960b:337; Le Roux 1967a:293; Le Roux & Guyonvarc’h 
1982:105. 

? The allocation of one function to each deity, the attempt to establish a 
hierarchy in the list and, most of all, the allocation of the name of a 
Roman deity only to each deity with no mention whatsoever of the 
indigenous name. 

? Brunaux 1996:54. 

^ Brunaux 1995b:155. 

* Cunliffe 1997:185. 

5 Pages 6 — 12. 
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equated with deities mentioned in Irish vernacular 
literature. 


Gallic deities in Classical literature under a Gallic 
name 


Owing to interpretatio Romana and other forms of 
ethnocentrism, there are very few instances in Classical 
literature of Gallic deities being mentioned by their 
indigenous name. These few are Poeninus, mentioned by 
Livy (Livy.XXL.38.9) in the 1st century BCE, Teutates, 
Esus and Taranis, mentioned by Lucan (Luc.1.444 — 446) 
in the 1st century CE, by the Commentary on Lucan's 
epic poem composed by some Scholiasts at Berne 
(Comm.Schol. Bern.ad Luc. ad 1.445) from the 4th to the 
9th centuries CE,’ by the Adnotationes super Lucanum 
(Adnot.super Luc.ad 1.445 and 1.446), written before the 
10th century CE and by the Glossae Lucani, written in 
the 11th or 12th century? (Gloss.Lucan. ad 1.445 and 
1.446), and Epona, mentioned by Juvenal and Plutarch in 
the Ist century CE (Juv.VIII.155-157; Plut.Parallela 
Graec.Rom.XXIX), by Apuleius and Tertullian in the 2nd 
century CE  (ApuLlMetlIIL27; ^ Tert.Apol.XVI.5), 
Minucius Felix in the 2nd or 3rd century CE 
(Min.Fel.Oct.XXVIIL7) and by the Commentaries of 
Juvenal, the Apparatus criticus ad Juvenalem and 
Commentarius ad Juvenalem e codice Coloniensi. 
Poeninus is included in an examination of Gallic deities 
because the source, Livy Book XXI, was not only 
probably written during the Ist century BCE when 
Roman culture still had had little effect on the Gauls, but 
was also probably derived from a source written prior to 
the Roman Conquest. Although Lucan wrote in the mid- 
1st century CE and, therefore, during the early period of 
acculturation when the Gallic deities would be beginning 
to be affected by the influx of Roman culture, it is 
probable that he obtained the three deities from an 
ethnographical account, written in the either the 2nd or 
lst centuries BCE, which is now missing; it has been 
suggested" that this was Posidonius. The Commentary 
and the Adnotationes super Lucanum, although written 
much later, seem to preserve information from the pre- 
Roman, Gallic period." A work by Lactantius 
(Lactant. Div.Inst.].21.3) in the 4th century CE also refers 
to Esus, but merely seems, as Deonna" says, to be a 


7 Zwicker:49. 

* Zwicker:51. 

? Zwicker:52. 

1 Deonna 1958:4. 

! The arguments regarding the reliability of the Commentary of the 
Berne Scholiasts have already been examined on pages 34 — 35. 

? Deonna 1958:3. 
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paraphrase or précis of the line by Lucan. It certainly 
gives no added information. 


Teutates, Esus and Taranis deserve a special mention. As 
regards the context, they are mentioned at the end of a list 
of Gallic tribes rejoicing at the departure of Caesar from 
Gaul as he leaves to invade Italy, possibly Lucan’s 
emulation of the list of ships by Homer (Hom /.1I.446 — 
877). The choice and position of the deities in the poem 
have been claimed to be significant; certain 1deas, not just 
about the deities, but also about Gallic religion in general, 
have been based entirely on these three lines. Some” claim 
that Lucan chose these specific deities because they formed 
a special, distinct triad. Others" claim that the position of 
these deities at the end of the list of Gallic tribes signifies 
that they were worshipped by all the tribes in Gaul and 
were, therefore, pan-Celtic. 


However, the majority of academics do not hold these 
opinions. These deities do not necessarily have a link 
between them" except that they were appeased by human 
sacrifice. ^ Nothing proves that they had formed a triad; 
despite Dillon's" statement, nothing in Lucan’s text 
suggests that they form a definite triad of major deities'? 
and Lucan specifically does not say that the Gauls offer 
human sacrifices to them as a triad.” It is possible to 
construct the basis for Lucan's collection of these three 
deities together, particularly if he is stressing the aspect of 
human sacrifice.” Besides this there is the fact that, as 
Bober” observes, “there is no reason to assume a uniform 
pan-Celtic religion in pre-Roman times”. 


Not only is there no evidence to suggest that Lucan placed 
the gods at the end of his list because he wanted to indicate 
that the three deities were worshipped throughout Gaul, but 
there is no evidence that Lucan knew or could have known 
of such a status. Reinach” points out that Lucan “ne dit pas 
non plus que ces trois divinités reçussent le culte d'un 
méme peuple" and Duval? says that the three gods are not 
attributed to the whole of Gaul in its entirety. Indeed, 
according to MacCulloch," Lucan is stressing that they 
were, more or less, well-known local gods. Even 
Lambrechts,? who believes that the three gods were great 
gods worshipped by all Gauls, concedes that there are only 
a small number of inscriptions, which mention them, and 
that this would lead one to suppose that they are only local 


P de Belloguet:146; Gaidoz 1879:13; Lambrechts 1942:166 — 167; 
Benoit 1955:31; Benoit 1959:7, 8 and 9; Hatt 1965:89 and 107; Hatt 
1966b:68; Dillon:60. 

^ de Belloguet:146; Gaidoz 1879:13; Hatt 1965:89 and 107; Hatt 
1966b:68; Ward 1970:135. 

5 Deonna 1958:4. 

16 Vendryes 1948:265. 

" Dillon:60. 

18 Duval 1954:9. 

? Reinach 1897a:147; MacCulloch 1911:39. 

? MacCulloch 1911:39; Duval 1954:9. 

?! Bober:14. 

? Reinach 1897a:147. 

23 Duval 1954:9. 

3 MacCulloch 1911:39. 

25 Lambrechts 1942:177. 


deities; MacCulloch and Powell say that this small 
number proves they were only local deities and quite 
obscure. Teutates is mentioned in only four inscriptions, all 
outside Gaul and only two in areas of Celtic culture.” From 
the four instances of the use of the name of Esus in post- 
Conquest inscriptions from Gaul and Switzerland," there is 
no evidence that he was a member of a pan-Celtic triad.” 
As regards Taranis, Green” states that there is little 
archaeological evidence to support the idea that Taranis is 
a major Celtic deity; indeed, not only is there little 
epigraphical evidence, seven inscriptions and one relief" 
but most are from areas outside Gaul although still 
possibly in the area of Celtic culture. Vendryes? points out 
that it is hardly enough to consider Taranis a major Gallic 
deity. Finally, 1f such a triad existed and was so important 
to all Celts, surely at least one example of an inscription of 
all three names would have been found," but they are not 
found together. 


The main argument against both ideas is that they are 
dependent not only on the assumption that Lucan knew 
about precise details of Gallic religion, for which there is 
no evidence, but also, more to the point, on the assumption 
that a product of ethnocentric education on the Roman 
ruling class such as he was even cared. He may have 
wished to include some Gallic deities to give the list a 
more genuinely Gallic aspect. He possibly knew that the 
number three had a special significance for the Celts” and 
grouped the three deities together to supply a Celtic 
atmosphere. He probably wanted both to inject an element 
of sensationalism into the poem" and to appeal to the old 
Roman fear of the Gauls. In short “il a choisi trois divinités 
particuliérement à ses intentions littéraires" and “ses vers 
n'ont qu'une maigre valeur descriptive”. The list of all the 
Gallic tribes in Lucan's poem was probably merely a 
comprehensive list to show that the whole of Gaul was 
rejoicing at Caesar's departure; a summary of this idea is 
expressed by Lucan's reference to the Treveri, who were at 
the north of Long-Haired Gaul, (Luc.I.441) and then, in 
the next line, to the Ligurians (Luc.I.442), who were in the 


? MacCulloch 1948:25; Powell 1980:159. 

? CIL 1IL5320 (Noricum); VIL84 (Britain); VI.2407, coll, In.3 
(Rome), 31182 (Rome). 

28 CIL ΧΠ.2623 (Switzerland); XIII.3071, 3199 and 4674 (Gaul) 

? MacCulloch 1911:39. 

30 Green, M.J. 1984:253. 

31 CIL 111.2804, 7437, VIL168, ΧΠ.6094, 6478, XIII.3086b; RIB 452; 
Esperandieu:40. 

32 CIL 111.2804 (Dalmatia); 111.7437 (Lower Moesia); VII.168 (Cisalpine 
Gaul); ΧΠ.6094, 6478 (Germany) XIII.3083b (Central France); RIB 452 
(Britain); Esperandieu:40 (Southern France). 

? Vendryes 1948:264. 

34 MacCulloch 1911:39. 

55 MacCulloch 1948:28. 

36 Deonna 1958:4; Sjoestedt:16. The significance of the number three 
for the Celts is recognised by many authors: Vendryes 1935:324; 
Vendryes 1948:250 and 262; Le Roux 1956a:298; Duval 1957: 63; de 
Vries 1961:161; Mac Cana 1970:48 and 49; Powell 1980:155; Green, 
M.J. 1986a:209; Green, M.J. 1989b:100; Green, M.J. 1992:222 — 223; 
Green, M.J. 1995a:106; Green, M.J. 1996a:149; Green, M.J. 1996c:28; 
Cunliffe 1997: 187. 

*7 de Vries 1953:16; Duval 1954:9. 

TÉ Le Roux 1955a:58. 


south near the Mediterranean. Vendryes? sums up the 
argument by saying that the 1dea of finding a trinity of 
great Celtic gods in the verse of Lucan is the result of an 
abusive interpretation of information which itself is 
scarcely well established. 


In the section dealing with the three lines in which the 
three deities are mentioned (Comm.Schol.Bern.ad Luc. ad 
L445) the Commentary on Lucan also provides 
information about them. Indeed, Lambrechts" says “ces 
scholies sont de la plus haute importance". Unfortunately, 
the usefulness of the information cannot be accepted 
without question because the section of the Commentary 
dealing with the three gods seems to consist of information 
from two different sources, the division being indicated by 
the sentence item aliter exinde in aliis invenimus in the 
middle of the section; the first source seems to supply 
details of the sacrifices offered up to each deity, while the 
second seems to attempt to supply motivation for the 
sacrifices. The usefulness of the section is undermined by 
the fact that each source contradicts the other concerning 
the Roman gods with whom the Gallic deities were 
identified. The Scholiasts aggravate the situation by not 
showing any preference for or criticism of either group. It 
is interesting that, contrary to normal practice, the Berne 
Scholiasts, in their identification of the Gallic deities with 
Roman ones, place the Roman god after the Gallic one, as 
if the Roman god was the epithet. However, it will be seen 
that the second group of Scholiasts is more accurate 
regarding the identity of the Roman equivalent to Taranis 
and both groups are probably correct regarding the Roman 
gods equated with Teutates and Esus. 


Poeninus 


According to Livy (Livy.XX1.38.9) Poeninus was a deity, 
possibly of the Seduni Veragri, an alpine tribe; an Iron Age 
sanctuary was dedicated to him in the Great St Bernard 
Pass." Poeninus was a geographical epithet? and he was 
identified by interpretatio Romana with Jupiter.” 


Teutates 


The name of this pre-Roman Gallic deity 1s supplied by 
Lucan (Luc.I.444 — 445). The Scholiasts of Berne confuse 
an understanding of this god by supplying two conflicting 
pieces of interpretatio Romana. One group identifies 
Teutates with Mercury and the other with Mars. Le Roux 
contends that Teutates is not Mars and has never been and 
never could be Mercury“ and states that neither should be 
believed.” Lambrechts' supports the identification of 
Teutates with Mercury and this seems to be confirmed by 


3? Vendryes 1948:265. 
40 Lambrechts 1942:18. 
41 de Vries 1961:31. 

? Duval 1954:6. 

? de Vries 1961:107. 

^ Le Roux 1955a:57. 

5 Le Roux 1955a:56. 

46 Lambrechts 1942:151. 
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the Adnotationes super Lucanum and the Glossae Lucani; 
but these works may just be repeating one part of the 
Commentary and may have no foundation for their 
statements. Although Le Roux” warns that Teutates is not 
Mars and Lambrechts rejects the proposal, the 
identification of Teutates with Mars has been accepted by 
some academics.” It is noted in the section dealing with the 
deity Esus that it is not impossible for the same Gallic deity 
to be identified with both Mars and Mercury. The solution 
to this problem is the function or functions which Teutates 
fulfils; however, while information is given about the 
human sacrifice to him,” nothing is actually said about his 
function or functions or his attributes. This must be 
ascertained by an analysis of the god’s name." 


“7 Le Roux 1955a:56. 

^5 Lambrechts 1942:144 — 145 and 146. 

3 Jullian 1909:119; Bober:20, n.44; Duval 1954:14; Duval 1958 — 9:48 
and 50; Brunaux 2004:90. 

50 See page 158. 

? H is derived, ultimately, from the Indo-European *teut 
(Lambrechts1942:153), *teuta (Vendryes 1948:248 and 264; Ward 
1970:135; Olmsted 1994:329) or *teuta— (York:90) or *touta (Le Roux 
1955a:51, n.58) and from the Celtic *teuta, *touta, *tota (Duval 
1954:14), *teutà, touta, tota (Vendryes 1948:264; Duval 1958 — 9:48), 
teuta (MacCulloch 1911:28; MacCulloch 1948:28; Mac Cana:23), 
teuta— (Cunliffe:185), feuto or touto (Grenier 1945:345), teuto— 
(Olmsted 1994:329; Sjoestedt:17) meaning ‘tribe’ (Jullian 1902:110; 
MacCulloch 1911:28; Grenier 1945:345; Vendryes 1948:248 and 264; 
MacCulloch 1948:28; Duval 1954:13 — 14; Mac Cana:23; Powell:159; 
Cunliffe:185; York:90) or ‘people’ (Lambrechts1942: 153), a word to 
which is related to: the Irish tuath (Jullian 1909:119 n.9; Macbain: 
65;Vendryes 1948:248; Le Roux 1955:51, n.58; Dillon:60; Olmsted 
1994:329; Sjoestedt:17), which means ‘people’ (Stokes 1870 — 72:259; 
Ward 1970:135; Olmsted 1994:329), ‘tribe’ (Dillon:60; Olmsted 
1994:329; Sjoestedt:17), ‘state’ (Lambrechts 1942:153) or ‘nation’ 
(Olmsted 1994:329), hence the Tuatha Dé Danaan, which means the 
"Tribes of the goddess Dana’ (Sjoestedt:24) or ‘Peoples of the Goddess 
Danu’? (Dillon:63); the Welsh ‘tid (Jullian  1909:119  n.9; 
Lambrechts1942:153; Vendryes 1948:248; Le Roux 1955:51, n.58; 
Olmsted 1994:329); the Old English theod (Vendryes 1948:248; Le 
Roux 1955:51, n.58); Gothic thiuda (Jullian 1909:119 n.9; Lambrechts 
1942:153); Breton tud (Jullian 1909:119 n.9; Lambrechts 1942:153; Le 
Roux 1955:51, n.58); Umbrian tota (Jullian 1909:119 n.9; Lambrechts 
1942:153); Oscan touto (Jullian 1909: 119 n.9; Lambrechts 1942:153); 
and Old Norse ῥ]δά (Lambrechts 1942:153). The name Teutates means 
‘national’ or ‘popular’ (Lambrechts1942:153) ‘tribe’ (York:84), ‘(the 
god) of the tribe’ (Duval 1954:13; Mac Cana:23; Sjoestedt:17; 
Cunliffe:185) or ‘Father of the People’ or ‘Father of the Tribe’ 
(Clarus:31; Birkhan:552), ‘Father of the Tribe’ being an explanation 
first proposed by Martin (Martin 1727:326). Lambrechts suggests that 
he was the god of the people, the public god or the god who protects the 
nation (Lambrechts1942:153). According to Olmsted (Olmsted 
1994:329) “the significance ‘of the tribe’ may be suggested by the 
agentive suffix —ati- ". It is, according to Loth and Weisgerber (Loth 
1925:222; Weisgerber:68), a haplology of touto—tati-s (Loth 1925:222) 
or touto—tatis (Clarus:31), although, from the fact that de Vries (de 
Vries 1961:48) says that Loth “hat das sprachlich náher zu untermauern 
versucht", de Vries seems sceptical of this explanation, Guyonvarc'h 
states that the form fouto-tatis is an example of childish grammar and 
that there is no haplology (Guyonvarc'h 1966:316) and Olmsted 
(Olmsted 1994:329) thinks it is unnecessary to claim its existence. 
D’Arbois de Jubainville states that, according to the most ancient Latin 
grammar, the form Teutates should be Teutatis (d'Arbois de Jubainville 
1893:250 — 251) and it has been given the Greek suffix of —ates by 
Lucan instead of —atis (d' Arbois de Jubainville 1893:251). The reason 
for this is that the diphthong eu would be changed to %, if the rules of 
Latin grammar of Lucan's day were applied, but Lucan probably wished 
to preserve the diphthong, which was in the Gallic form, since 
application of Latin grammar would have rendered the name 
unrecognisable, as a foreign name (d'Arbois de Jubainville 1893:251); 
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Following a hypothesis, which assigns sacrifice by drowning 
to deities with a food production function, Ward? considers 
Teutates to be a deity concerned purely with fertility. 
Clarus? says that he is not a cosmic deity and the majority of 
opinions accepts that the name Teutates is clear“ and 
expresses the tribal character of the god? and the idea that 
Teutates is the name for the tribal god.“ Birkhan” compares 
him to the Umbrian Vofione and the Roman Quirinus. Some 
scholars have ascribed to him a national status.** This seems 
excessive and once again to be an example of a desire to see 
evidence of pan-Celticism; Thévenot? considers Jullian's 
hypothesis to be “bien fragile" and Reinach, van Hamel and 
Duval* assert that Teutates had only local significance. It 
was probably the case that each Gallic tribe had its own 
Teutates, each giving him a different name," similar to Ba'al 
in the Syrian religion. As tribal god he takes care of his 
people in war and peace by supporting his people in war and 
by promoting the fertility in peace.” Clarus? agrees with 
this. This may supply the answer to the question should 
Teutates be identified with Mercury or Mars? Perhaps the 
answer is yes and, as Lambrechts* says, “aucun des 
scholiastes ne s'est trompé". Perhaps Teutates can be 
identified with Mercury or Mars depending on the 
circumstances, material, geography etc. Although Birkhan® 
says that the cults of Mercury on Le Donon® and on the 
Puy-de-Dôme‘ suggest that the founding deity of some 
tribes had characteristics, which permitted an equation by 
interpretatio Romana with Mercury. However, Teutates, as 


the Greek language had preserved the diphthong €v and, therefore, 
since the name, if the Gallic form was kept, already had a Greek 
appearance, Lucan, used a Greek import (d'Arbois de Jubainville 
1893:251). D'Arbois de Jubainville (d' Arbois de Jubainville 1893:253) 
states that, although the form Teutates is a barbarism, it is too 
entrenched to be changed now. Contrary to all this Guyonavarc'h states 
that, while the word touto— can mean ‘people’ or ‘tribe’ (Guyonvarc'h 
1966:317), which is the meaning which the majority of linguists take 
(Guyonvarc’h 1966:320), another identical word touto— means ‘north’, 
‘left? or ‘magic’ (Guyonvarc'h 1966:317), just as in Irish tuath means 
both ‘tribe’, ‘people’, ‘country’, ‘nation’ or ‘territory’, túath can also 
mean ‘north’ (Guyonvare’h 1966:317 and 320). Therefore, 
Guyonvarc’h is stating that the deity Teutates is not the god of the tribe 
and, according to a statement by Le Roux (Le Roux 1967a:337) 
referring to the article by Guyonvarc'h, seems to be saying that he is of 
Nordic origin. 

7 Ward 1970:135 

5 Clarus:31. 

* Lambrechts1942:153; Le Roux 1955a:51. 

5^ Lambrechts1942:153; Sjoestedt: 16 and 17. 

56 MacCulloch 1911:28; van Hamel:238; Thévenot 1946:103; 
MacCulloch 1948:28; Vendryes 1948:265; Le Roux 1955a:51, n.58; 
Jenkins:61; de Vries 1961:48; Hatt 1965:90; Dillon:60; York:84; 
Birkhan:552. 

77 Birkhan:552. 

3 Jullian 1909:119, 120 and 122; Grenier 1945:345; Hatt 1965:90 and 
95; Le Roux 1967a:337. 

5? Thévenot 1946:103. 

© Reinach 1897a: 141 and 149; van Hamel:34; Duval 1954:9. 

*! Sioestedt:17; Thévenot 1946:103; Vendryes 1948:265. 

62 Macbain:65; Jullian 1909:160; MacCulloch 1911:28; van Hamel:238; 
Duval 1954:15; Duval 1958 — 9:48; Hatt 1965:90, 95 and 121; 
Clarus:31 and 32. 

$$ Clarus:31 — 32. 

* Lambrechts 1942:153. 

$5 Birkhan:599. 

S The Leuci tribal territory in Belgic Gaul. 

57 The Arverni tribal territory in Aquitania. 
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the tribal god, oversaw the tribe's needs not just in war, but 
also in peace, * he was therefore not limited only to military 
activity, but was concerned with all aspects of tribal affairs, 
including crops and commerce. Indeed, since crops and 
commerce are both as important during war as during peace, 
there is no contradiction in a deity being concerned with 
both war and prosperity; the Romans had this dichotomy in 
their god Mars.? He may even have been identified with 
both depending on whether the tribe was at war or at peace 
at the time. Teutates may be called a pan-Celtic deity in the 
sense that every Gallic tribe worshipped its own Teutates 
either under that name or another. 


Esus 


The deity Esus is mentioned by Lucan (Luc.I.445). The 
name of the deity was possibly the basis of the name of 
the Gallic tribe the Esuvii? (Caes.B.G.Il.34, IIL7.4 and 
V.24.2) and of the names Esuvius” and Esucius” and may 
have been found on a British coin.” Neither Lucan nor 
the works commenting on his poem give any information 
regarding Esus' functions; the method of sacrifice" gives 
little towards an interpretation of the deity.^ Usually, 
etymology of the deity's name may help with this, but not 
only is this not the case with Esus, but the etymology is 
actually the biggest obstacle.^ While the name of 
Teutates is clear and that of Taranis almost as much, Esus 
resembles nothing." There is disagreement about the 
actual derivation and meaning of the name.” With the 


55 Duval 1958 — 59:48; Hatt 1965:90. 

® Pages 4 — 5. 

7 de Vries 1961:98; Duval 1973:82, n.3; Birkhan:647. 

7! Duval 1958 — 59:51; Birkhan:647. 

? Duval 1973:82. 

® de Barthélemy:293. 

See pages 159-160. 

75 de Vries 1961:98. 

75 Le Roux 1955a:51. 

7 Le Roux 1955a:51 — 52. 

75 One suggestion about his name is that it is connected with the Breton 
word (h)euzuz meaning ‘terrible’ (Martin 1865:264), possibly inspired 
by Lucan’s use of the word horrens. According to Stokes (Stokes 1870 
— 72:259), who agrees with the suggestion, d’Arbois de Jubainville links 
it to the Indo-European word *is or *ish meaning ‘wish’, leading to the 
meaning for Esus being ‘he who fulfils wishes’, an interpretation with 
which Gray and Guyonvarc’h (Gray:70; Guyonvarc’h:172) disagree and 
a description de Vries (de Vries 1961:98) feels is lacklustre. Bugge 
(Bugge:475) proposes that it may be connected to the Italian aisus, esus, 
meaning ‘god’, and the Etruscan Erus. Pokorny (Pokorny:342) rejects 
this and, while stating that the name is more likely to be derived from 
*ais, meaning ‘desire’ and ‘to look for’ (Pokorny:16) and it is less likely 
to be connected with *eis, meaning ‘to move violently’, ‘to bring to life’ 
or ‘energy’ (Pokorny:299), states that his preference is for the 
explanation by d’ Arbois de Jubainville (Pokorny:342). Guiraud 
(Guiraud:204) connects the name with the Latin word (h)erus meaning 
‘lord’ or ‘master’, a possibility not ruled out by Sjoestedt (Sjoestedt:22) 
and accepted by Duval, Powell, Ross, Green, Olmsted and York (Duval 
1954:16; Powell:159; Ross 1960 — 61:405; Green 1992:214; Olmsted 
1994:321; York:84). The idea that Esus may mean ‘god’ or ‘good 
master’ was accepted as a possibility by Duval in 1954 and 1957 (Duval 
1954:16; Duval 1957:29), although by 1973 Guiraud’s idea is 
considered as lacking certainty by Duval (Duval 1973:84). Vendryes 
(Vendryes 1948:263), following Rhys and Stokes (Rhys:61; Stokes 
1894:43), claims the name is derived from the Indo-European word 
*esu, meaning ‘good’, ‘excellent’ and ‘capable’ (Pokorny:342), which 
may be related to the Greek εὖς, meaning ‘good’ (York:88), which 


meaning of the god’s name being unclear, the god’s 
functions are also unclear. According to de Vries,” there 
is one point, which is important, and that is that the 
sacrifice was hung in a tree. There is also no information 
about Esus’ character; de Vries? ethnocentrically states 
that, because the sacrifice to him was “gräBlich”, Esus 
must have been “ein wenig freundlicher Gott”. Hatt 
claims that Esus is the god of the Earth and of the Dead" 
and is one of the spouses of the Mother goddess." 


The Berne Scholiasts identify the Gallic god with two 
different Roman deities, one with Mars and the other with 
Mercury; the Adnotationes super Lucanum and the Glossae 
Lucani agree with the identification with Mars. Duval 
believes that the one nullifies the other. Although some 
scholars“ reject one or both of the identifications, it is 
possible that both equations are correct. The decision to 


gave Latin the word erus and which recalls, in particular, the Iranian 
ahu-, meaning ‘Master’, from which are derived the Avestan ahura— 
and the Indian ásura-, both designating ‘divinity’, and, therefore, the 
name Esus is a cognate of the name of the Avestan deity Ahura and of 
the Sanskrit epithet Ásura. Similar to this, Jakobson (Jakobson:591 — 
592), with whom Pokorny (Pokorny:342) agrees, sees Esus as belonging 
to the same family of words as the Latin erus « esus, the Greek εὖς, the 
Hittite assus, meaning ‘good’ or ‘suitable’, Iranian ahu— and Indian 
asu—, meaning ‘genius’ or ‘chief’, all of which are ultimately derived 
from the Indo-European es3-os/es-u, literally meaning ‘existent’ or 
‘essential’, which is itself derived from the verb es, meaning ‘to be’. 
Guyonvar’ch (Guyonvarc’h 1969:174) agrees that other related Indo- 
European words, the Hittite a—as—su-us, meaning ‘good’, the Greek 
ες or ἠύς and the Latin erus, can all be drawn easily and directly to 
es-s, but is of the opinion that the name Esus does not just mean ‘Lord’ 
as Vendryes suggests, but means ‘good’ or ‘best’. Pokorny and Evans 
(Pokorny:16; Evans:396) suggest that Esus is derived from the Indo- 
European word ais, meaning ‘reverence’, ‘respect’ and ‘worship’. York 
(York:88) thinks that Esus is derived from the root *ansu (*esu— and 
*xon—s—u—s, which can be compared to the Hittite word hassus, which 
York translates as ‘king’), which, according to Haussig (Haussig:135), 
is also the root of the word asura. Cunliffe (Cunliffe:185) says that Esus 
may mean ‘good’ in the sense of all-competent. De Vries (de Vries 
1961:98) thinks that, in view of the description of his sacrifice, which he 
calls “gräfiliche”, it is unlikely that Esus would be called ‘good’; this is 
not only ethnocentric, in his value judgement of the sacrifice and in 
assuming that because he and Lucan are appalled by the concept of 
human sacrifice, then the Celts who practised it must also have been, 
but also rather naive, since, if the Celts did, in fact, find the sacrifices 
horrific, it is possible that the terms ‘good’ or ‘good god’ used for this 
deity were a euphemism, in the same way that the Furies were called the 
Kindly Ones, a point which de Vries does concede (de Vries 1961:100). 
De Vries himself prefers the association with the root *eis meaning 
‘energy’ or ‘passion’ (de Vries 1961:98), an explanation rejected by 
Guyonvare’h (Guyonvarc’h 1969:172), but admits that the name 
remains obscure and states that the proposed etymologies are merely 
conjectures without any convincing value (de Vries 1953:20), that “du 
point de vue de l'etymologie le nom est une enigme” (de Vries 1953:16) 
and that “man mit einer Etymologie nicht weit kommt" (de Vries 1961: 
98). This follows the opinion of Duval (Duval 1958 — 59:51), who says 
that, despite the comparison with the Latin herus and the proposed 
meaning of ‘good master’, “le nom ... ne nous apprend rien d'assuré". 
Le Roux’s (Le Roux 1955a:53) statements sum up the analysis : — “Ceci 
fait qu’ aucune étymologie n'est satisfaisante orthographique" and “les 
données linguistiques sont inutilisables". 

? de Vries 1961:98. 

δ de Vries 1961:99. 

δ Hatt 1965b:68. 

δ Hatt 1965b:71. 

95 Duval 1954:17. 

** Lambrechts 1942:154; Duval 1954:16; Le Roux 1955a:56; Deonna 
1958:13. 
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accept one only is based on the assumption that the Gauls 
identified Mars or Mercury with one specific Roman god 
and no other. However, this assumption can be seen to be 
false by the fact that at the site of Tholey there is an 
inscription to Mercury Iovantucarus,* yet at the Temple of 
Trier-’Irminenwingert there are inscriptions? to Mars as 
Iovantucarus." It seems that it was possible for a Gallic deity 
both to be identified with and to be the epithet of two 
different Roman deities even within the same tribal territory. 


Some modern scholars have proposed different 
identifications. Hatt* has identified Esus with the Antlered 
god, a connection, which Clarus? finds incomprehensible. 
Duval" points out the association between the two 
elements of the ritual and the experience of Odin, who was 
voluntarily wounded and then suspended in a tree for nine 
days, a connection with which York” agrees; de Vries, 
Ward and Clarus” go further with de Vries concluding that 
Esus represents an Odinic deity, Ward thinking that Esus 
moved into the Odinic function and Clarus considering that 
Esus may be related to Odin. Although emphasising that 
Odin does not equate to Esus, Le Roux? admits that there 
is a striking parallelism, seen also by Powell and Sergent,” 
between the act of hanging in both; indeed, Sergent” points 
out that Odin was the god of the Hanged% and was the 
deity to whom people were sacrificed by hanging. Powell? 
says that Odin may have been Celtic in origin. 


Sergent compares the three-fold composition of the sacrifice 
to Esus — suspension of the victim in a tree; loss of blood 
caused by the deliberate infliction of a wound; the 
dislocation of the limbs, not due to either the suspension or 
to the loss of blood, but to the rotting of the body left in the 
tree” — with the Welsh myth of Lleu Llaw Gyffes, the Welsh 
form of Lug, in which Lleu is immediately killed by a 
wound, an installation, though not a suspension, in a tree and 
a rotting, which must have begun immediately after the 
lethal blow.” Although there is no mention in the Welsh text 
of a ritual suspension and a dismemberment, Sergent'” 
believes that the presence of the elements of a rotting in a 
tree after a lethal blow with a lance is enough to conclude 
that all the elements of the human sacrifice to Esus were 
transposed into a myth and that Esus is Lug and Lug is the 
Gallic deity equated by the Romans with Mercury. 


85 (CIL ΧΠΙ.4256: P-W 994.191; Wightman 1986:575). 

86 P-W 1947.167 and 169; Grenier 1958 420; Thévenot 1955:165; and 
Hatt 1979:129. 

s MARTI IOVANTUC/ SEXTUS/ RESTITUTIUS/ 
ROMANUS/V.S.L.M and MARTI IOVANTU/ [CJARO PRO SALUTE 
MERCURIALIS/FILIUS SECUND/IUS SECUNDINUS V.S.L.M. 

55 Hatt 1965:90. 

89 Clarus:35. 

? Duval 1958 — 59:53. 

?! Y ork:88. 

22 de Vries 1961:97 — 100; Ward 1970:134; Clarus:35. 

23 Le Roux 1955a:54; Le Roux 1983 — 1984:102. 

?' Powell 1980:182; Sergent:397. 

?5 Sergent:397. 

?$ Hangagod, Hangatyr and heimthingadr hanga. 
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RELIGIOUS ACCULTURATION AND ASSIMILATION IN BELGIC GAUL AND AQUITANIA 


Taranis 


As with Teutates, the first mention of Taranis is in the epic 
poem by Lucan (Luc.I.446). Once again, as with Teutates, 
the Commentary on the poem of Lucan by the Scholiasts of 
Berne supplies information about the mode and type of 
victim of the sacrifice to Taranis, but there is no information 
about Taranis himself, such as his importance and his 
function. However, as with Teutates, such details may be 
divined by an examination of the deity's name,"' which 
indicates that Taranis was a god of thunder. Duval"? points 
out that, according to Pausanias (Paus.X.23.2), the Celts 
were paralysed with fear at Delphi by the roll of thunder. 
According to Ptolemy Lagus (Strab.VII.3.8), the Celts told 
Alexander the Great that they feared nothing except that the 
sky might fall; it is not unreasonable to think that sound of 
thunder can be imagined to be the sky falling and this would 
explain the fear the Gauls had. Finally, this fear of thunder 
was shared by the Insubrian Gauls (Zonar. VIII.20). The 
fire-sacrifice'? to him described by the Berne Scholiasts 
should also be considered. As the god of thunder he must 
have been the god of lightning," since thunder is closely 
connected to lightning. Therefore, as Vendryes' says, it is 
natural that they should look for a way to appease the god 
whose presence is manifested by lightning. Duval"* claims 
that Taranis is the master of the celestial fire, meaning 
lightning, and that it is lightning, which inspired the use of 
fire in the sacrifice. 


A Treviran stater, modelled very faithfully on the 
Macedonian Phillipic, was discovered at Hespérange in 


Luxemburg;" according to Sterckx,"* it is distinguished 


11 The name is connected with the Celtic root faran, meaning ‘to 
thunder’, (P-W 2275; Lambrechts 1942:65; de Vries 1961:63; Green 
1986b:65; Cunliffe: 185) and the Gallic stem taran-, meaning ‘thunder’, 
(Olmsted 1994:298) and is related (Cerquand:382; Gaidoz 1883 — 
85:458; MacCulloch 1911:30; Vendryes 1948:264; van Hemel:238; 
Duval 1954:11; Duval 1958 — 59:54; de Vries 1961:63; Powell:159; 
Gricourt & Hollard:291; Olmsted 1994:298) to taran and torann, the 
Welsh and Irish words for ‘thunder’ respectively (van Hemel:238; 
Vendryes 1948:264; Duval 1954:11; Duval 1957:23 (taran); Le Roux 
1958a:34; Duval 1958 — 59:54; de Vries 1961:63; Green 1986a:66 
(aran); Dillon:60 (torann), Olmsted 1994:298; Sjoestedt:21; 
Birkhan:585), or, according to Le Roux (Le Roux 1955a:52 n.59), 
taran(n), the Irish, Welsh and Breton word for ‘thunder’, and, therefore, 
signifies ‘thunder’, according to Duval and Hatt (Duval 1957:23; Hatt 
1965: 91), or, according to Green, Sjoestedt and York (Green 1986b:65; 
Sjoestedt:21; York:84 and 88), means ‘Thunderer’. Therefore, it is 
reasonable to deduce that he was the god of thunder or a thunder-god 
(MacCulloch 1911:30). As Lambrechts (Lambrechts1942:65) says, this 
seems to be accepted by everybody. York (York:88) points out that the 
name Taranis therefore relates to the Lithuanian Perkunas, the Slavic 
Perun, the Norse Thor and the Germanic Donar. De Vries (de Vries 
1961:63) also says that Taranis can be directly linked with the Germanic 
deity Donar, but warns that taran— and tanar- are not derived from the 
same root. Birkhan (Birkhan:586) thinks that Tanarus, found on an 
inscription in Britain (CIL VII.168; RIB 452), is the original form and 
could then be related to the name of the Germanic god of thunder. 

'? Duval 1957:24. 

103 See page 160. 

104 Lambrechts 1942:65. 

105 Vendryes 1948:264. 

1 Duval 1957:24. 

107 Weiller, R. “Zum Beginn des Münzumlaufs im Gebiet der Treverer”, 
TZ XLIX (1986), 209 — 221. 

108 Sterckx 1995:14. 
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from its model by the fact that one of the horses drawing 
the chariot of the sky god places its hoof on a head 
emerging from the ground and it represents a Celtic deity 
(cf. the discussion of Taranis on pages 73 — 74). 


As is the case with Teutates and Esus, the Commentary 
confuses a study of Taranis and the understanding of 
Taranis’ identification with any Roman deities by 
identifying him with two different Roman deities. One 
group, interestingly the one which usually supplies the 
motive for the sacrifice, identifies Taranis with Jupiter, 
president of wars!” and greatest of celestial gods. Although 
rejected by Cerquand, only partially accepted by Green and 
accepted by Wait with reservations, '! this interpretation is 
accepted by a number of modern authors." The 
Adnotationes super Lucanum says Taranis Juppiter dictus 
a Gallis; but, since this work both describes the human 
sacrifices with the phrase diro sanguine, which seems to be 
an imitation of the phrase sanguine diro which Lucan uses 
to describe the sacrifice to Teutates, and, in the clause 
laetantur hic converti proelia, claims a connection between 
Taranis and battles, the identification of Jupiter and Taranis 
may be equally trustworthy. Duval? explains this by 
stating that while Mars governs battles, Jupiter governs 
wars. De Vries' proposes that Taranis, as his name 
indicates, was a god of thunder, but became a god of war 
and points out this has happened before among Indo- 
European deities; both the Germanic god Donar, a good 
comparison for Taranis as regards being a god of thunder, 
and the Vedic god Indra were thunder gods who became 
war-gods and were connected with the warrior-aristocracy. 
De Vries suggests that Taranis can be categorised the same 
way. Support for de Vries’ proposal may be found in the 
fact that there are no inscriptions mentioning Taranis 
within Gaul, where, with the pax Romana, peace was 
established, and that the inscriptions are found on the 
borders, where military action was common, or, in the case 
of the inscription found at Chester, in a fort. The 
identification of Taranis with Jupiter is followed by the 
Glossae Lucani. This identification finds support in a 
report by Maximus of Tyre (Maxim.Dialexeis.VIIL8) that 
the Celts used to worship Zeus in the form of an oak tree; 
for the interpretatio Graeca to make sense the Celtic deity 
must be either the supreme deity or the deity concerned 
with celestial matters. The only Gallic deity, which has 
these qualities, is Taranis. As Jupiter is the Roman 
equivalent of Zeus, this reinforces the identification of 
Taranis with Jupiter. The connection between the celestial 


10 Vergil applies the title of praesides bellorum to Minerva 
(Verg.Aen.X1.483). 

110 Cerquand:386 — 388; Green, M.J. 1986a:67; Wait 1985:197. 

!! Jullian 1909:124; MacCulloch 1911:30; Macbain:65, who equates 
him with the Scandanavian god Thor; Lambrechts 1942:65, 66, 77, 78 
and 79; Grenier 1945:344; Vendryes 1948:344; Hatt 1951:87 (although 
seems to have changed his mind later) Duval 1954:12; Le Roux 
1958a:32; Duval 1958 — 59:47 — 48 and 55; Le Roux 1958a:32; Benoit 
1959:180; Le Roux 1960b:338 and 339; de Vries 1961:63, who equates 
him with the Germanic god Donar; Hatt 1965:93; Henig:59 — 60; 
Cunliffe 1997:185; Olmsted 1994:298; York:90. 

1? Duval 1958 — 59:47. 

"3 de Vries 1961:64. 


deity Taranis and oak trees is supported by the statement 
that the Druids consider anything growing on oak trees to 
be e caelo missum (Pliny.H.N.XVL95, 249) This 
connection may explain the veneration for and most sacred 
nature of mistletoe and need for oak leaves in rituals 
(Pliny.H.N. XVI.95, 249) as products of the sky-god and 
the statement that the Druids practise a form of divination 
by eating acorns (Comm. Schol.Bern. ad Luc. ad 1.451). 


Duval'* claims that the only image of Taranis from the 
Gallic, pre-Roman period is the image on the outside 
plate of the Gundestrup cauldron (Fig.3./). The image is 
of the torso of a bearded man with both arms raised. The 
right hand is touching either a half-wheel or a whole 
wheel with the right half obscured by the raised right 
arm; the left half of the wheel is held by a warrior, who is 
either floating or jumping. On either side of these two is 
what seems to be the stylised representation of a leopard 
and beneath them two fantastical creatures caper; they 
have the heads of birds of prey, the body and legs of a 
predatory animal and wings. Between them is a ram- 
headed serpent. The identification of this image as that of 
Taranis is accepted by Krause, Lambrechts, Benoit and 
Hatt'^ and has been taken as the basis for connecting 
Taranis with the image of the wheel.'"* Contrary to this, 
de Vries!" sees no need to connect Taranis with the god 
represented with a wheel just because the wheel is 
symbolic of the sun, a celestial phenomenon, and the 
thunderbolt is also a celestial phenomenon and the 
thunderbolt is a symbol with different meaning from the 
sun. Bergquist and Taylor'" state that the identification of 
the figure with the wheel with Taranis is no longer 
certain. Certainly, there is no independent basis for the 
belief that the identity of this image is Taranis or a deity 
or even of Celtic origin. 


Contradicting the identification with Jupiter, the other 
group of Scholiasts, supplying the details of the sacrifices, 
states that Taranis is identified with another deity, 
Dispater, an identification accepted by MacCulloch, 
Lambrechts, Hatt, Le Roux and Duval.'” This is based on 
the text in the Commentary, which, according to 
Zwicker,” actually says Taranis Ditis pater, not Taranis 
Dis pater. Duval explains this by saying that here Ditis is 
a Genitive analogous to a Nominative, similar to a use by 
Servius (Serv.4en.VI.273). Consequently, if Dispater is 
identified with Sucellus,? Taranis is also identified with 
Sucellus and, from him, Silvanus.'? The identification of 
Sucellus with Taranis is considered as supported because 


114 Duval 1957:24; Duval 1958 — 59:54 and 57. 

115 Krause: VII; Lambrechts 1942:69; Benoit 1955:28; Hatt 1965:92 and 
94; Hatt 1966a:11. 

"6 Krause: VII; Hatt 1965:92; Henig:19 and 59; Ross 1986:118. 
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Sucellus has a hammer, which is linked to the aspect of 
thunder, but, as MacCulloch™ says, there is no evidence 
that Sucellus is Taranis. Clarus seems to accept that 
Taranis may be identified with both Jupiter? and with 
Dispater.'”° 


Epona 


Epona is mentioned in ancient literature (Juv.Sat.VIII.155 — 
157; Plut.Parallela Graec.Rom.XXIX; Apul Met.III.27; 
Tert.Apol.XVL5; Min.Fel.Oct.XXVIIL7). Her name is 
entirely Celtic and it is accepted by all scholars that she is 
Gallic in origin; her function, as Horse goddess, can be seen 
from her name." This is confirmed by the context of the 
reference in Juvenal and the various commentaries on it 
(Apparatus criticus ad — Juvenalem ad — VIIL157; 
Commentarius ad Juvenalem e codice Coloniensi). The 
Gauls had skilled cavalry, demonstrated by the fact that 
Gauls were employed as cavalry for both the Roman and the 
Carthaginian armies. Therefore, the concept of a deity 
dedicated to horses would have been natural for Gauls. 
Although Lambrechts"* points out that it is impossible to 
prove that  theriomorphic concepts  pre-dated 
anthropomorphic ones, Epona was probably the Gallic 
version of the ancient Indo-European Horse goddess in 
humanised form. The concept of a goddess who is 
hippomorphic or, at least, horse-related is a common Indo- 
European one,'? since the horse was important for all Indo- 
European peoples, warriors in particular, * as either for 
cavalry or for chariots. Therefore, these peoples developed a 
horse-god,"' possibly a form of the war-god, for whom the 
Horse goddess was originally simply a consort," before 
acquiring greater independence and greater individuality. 


Dexter'? lists three forms of the goddess. One form is a 
goddess who is a simple personification of a horse and 
has the function of protectress of horses, but has no 
mythology. Another form is a goddess in human form, 
who is the focus of a legend, in which she takes on the 


124 MacCulloch 1911:30. 

125 Clarus:30. 

6 Clarus:30 and 31. 

77 Her name has the root ep- (“Katarnos” 1951 :191), which is found in 
many Gallic names, such as Epomanduos [he who is busy with horses]; 
Epomeduos [horse drunk]; Eposognatus [well acquainted with horses]; 
Eporedorix [king of the of the horse-race); Eposterovidos [he who 
knows how to give zeal to horses]; and Atepomarus [great rider] 
(Vocabulaire vieux-celtique:48) and is derived from *epos, the Gallic 
word for horse (“Katarnos” 1951:191; Vocabulaire vieux-celtique:48; 
Green 1995a:184; Birkhan:526) and the equivalent to the Latin equus 
and Greek ἵππος related to the Zend. aspo and Old Persian aspa, and 
derived from the Sanskrit acvah (Vocabulaire vieux-celtique:48) and 
ultimately from the Indo-European *ekwo (Gruffyd:104). The second 
part, —ona, is an augmentive, —on— , and a feminine designation, —a 
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Fig. 3.1:Plate from the Gundestrup cauldron 
Published by permission of the National Museum of Denmark 


form of a horse, is raped and subsequently gives birth to 
horses as a result of her equine form at the time of the 
conception. A final form is one in which the goddess is 
human, but displays equine qualities by being treated as 
a horse, in some way, and by giving birth either to a 
horse or to a human at the same time as a foal is born 
elsewhere. The Horse goddess is present in the myths of 
various branches of Indo-European peoples. 


The Vedic, Welsh and Irish myths deal with a Horse 
goddess or, in the Welsh and Irish versions, a woman 
who has equine qualities; they also indicate the vestiges 
of the concept of a Horse goddess connected with 
construction projects. The mythology of Epona probably 
also contained some of these elements. Sterckx'™ states 
that the details of the myth of Rhiannon correspond trait 
for trait with the iconography of Epona. Le Roux and 
Oaks"? point out that Rhiannon, Macha and Medb are 
also all Celtic goddesses connected with ‘sovereignty’. 


There is the Vedic legend of Saranyu, the Vedic Horse 
goddess, who, after changing into a horse and being raped 
by her husband also in the form of a horse, conceived and 
gave birth to the Vedic divine twins, the Asvins, who 
appear as a pair of divine horses and had 
anthropomorphic equivalents." Suranyu's father was the 
divine architect of the palace of the Vedic gods." 


Although a Horse goddess is not present in the Greek or 
Roman pantheon, a Potnia Hippia, meaning ‘Lady Horse’ 
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or ‘Mistress of Horses’, is found as early as the 
Mycenaean period;'* among the goddesses with the 
epithet Hippia mentioned by Pausanias is an example of 
the first type of Horse goddess, Athena of Colonus, who 
has the features of a horse (Paus.1.30.4) and of the second 
form, Demeter Hippia, who changed into a mare in order 
to avoid the advances of Poseidon, who changed into a 
stallion and raped her (Paus.VIII.25.5), producing a foal, 
Arion, or the goddess Despoina or both (Paus.VIII.25.7). 
This is similar to the Vedic myth of the goddess Saranyü, 
who took on the form of a mare to avoid her husband, 
who changed into a stallion and raped her, producing the 
Divine Twins, the Asvins (RV.X.17.2 ). 


Examples of the third form of the Horse goddess are 
present in both Irish and Welsh vernacular literature. In 
Irish myth Macha, meaning the Rider,'” is the pregnant 
wife of a man called Crund, who boasts that his wife 
could beat the King’s best horses in a race; after 
remonstrating with her husband, Macha performs this 
feat, in order to prevent his death, and then, having given 
birth to twins, dies. Macha’s ability to race successfully 
against the best horses is the first basis for her equine 
nature. The second one is the fact that Macha’s twins 
are horses; in a story about Cú Chulainn, the Ulster hero, 
the two horses, who were born on the same night as he 
was and draw his chariot, are called the offspring of 
Macha. The Welsh equivalent of Macha is Rhiannon," 
who, because of a careless promise by her chosen 
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husband, Pwyll, was forced to ride in a race against the 
king’s horses immediately after giving birth and, after 
winning, remonstrates with Pwyll. While Macha gave 
birth to hippomorphic twins, the birth of Rhiannon’s son, 
Pryderi, simultaneously with a foal and their upbringing 
together is a subtle version of the birth of twin horses.'” 
Additional evidence that these two goddesses are Horse 
goddesses is the fact that both are connected with 
construction projects. Macha compels the five sons of 
Dithorba to build the embankment and rampart around 
the citadel of the capital of Ulster, which was then called 
Emain Macha'? and Rhiannon was forced to wear a horse 
collar and act as a draft animal while Pwyll had to carry 
hammers, which suggests that both were involved in 
construction. * It has been proposed" that the Welsh 
Horse goddess Rhiannon is identical to Epona.’ This 
identification of Rhiannon with Epona is largely, if not 
unanimously, accepted’” and both Rhiannon and Epona 
have been identified as identical to the Irish goddess 
Macha.'** 


In view of the fact that the Indo-European peoples as a 
whole had the concept of a Horse goddess and that two 
Insular parts of the Celtic branch each had one, one 
would expect the Continental, Gallic, part also to have a 
form, particularly with the enormous use of the horse 
shown by the Gauls in warfare. The Gallic Horse goddess 
is Epona, one of the few Gallic deities to be mentioned in 
Classical literature. 


Divine Twins 


Diodorus Siculus records that, according to some 
historians, who include Timaeus of Tauromenium, the 
Celts dwelling παρα τὸν ὠκεανον, not just the Insular 
Celts, as York'? says, worshipped the Dioscuri above all 
gods (Diod.IV.56. 4). The use of the name Dioscuri 
certainly demonstrates a certain element of interpretatio 
in the report suggesting that the reference should be 
viewed with scepticism and doubt has been cast on the 
validity of the passage." However, many pre-industrial 
cultures, societies and peoples all over the world, whether 
in Africa or North and South America, have myths which 
ascribe the same details to twins, whether the twins are 
identical or fraternal and the branches of the Indo- 
European speaking people are not exempt from stories of 
Divine Twins." One is usually divine and the other 
human"? and, following Ward's adaptation of a scheme 
by Harris; they are referred to by a single name or by 
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similar names sometimes differentiated only by the length 
of a vowel.'* Ward calls this pattern Dioscuric,'* the 
Dioscuri being the most famous example.^* The most 
important characteristic of the Indo-European Divine 
Twins is an association with horses." Although, as de 
Vries'* points out, there are few traces of the concept of 
Divine Twins in Gaul which show no sign of Graeco- 
Roman influence, the presence of Divine Twins in many 
cultures and in the various branches of the Indo-European 
people strongly suggests that Celtic mythology must 
certainly have had them;'? indeed, if it is present even in 
Northern Europe among the Germans,'^ it is difficult to 
believe that the Celtic branch is the only one devoid of all 
trace of Dioscurism. Therefore, the report should not only 
not be dismissed, but may be regarded as evidence in 
Classical literature for Divine Twins in the Celtic branch. 
York'* certainly believes that the concept of Divine twins 
Is present in Celtic mythology and can be seen in the Irish 
gods Iuchair and Iucharba and Ermit and Dermit.'^ 


Gallic deities in Gallic iconography 
The Antlered god 


The principal pre-Roman examples of this deity are the 
rock carving from Val Camonica in North Italy 
(Fig.3.2),'? a plate of the Gundestrup cauldron (Fig.3.3)'* 
and images on coins.'® The carving has been dated to the 
first La Tène period, ^ the middle of the 4th century 
BCE" or even before the 4th century,'* during the Celtic 
presence in North Italy. This establishes it as the earliest 
example of unadulterated Celtic work'? and the deity as 
Celtic and, therefore, is unique.'” It depicts a tall, erect 
figure with horns on its head, draped and standing with 
raised arms; beside this figure is a much smaller one of a 
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man also with upraised arms, who may be clothed or not. 
A ring or torc hangs on the tall figure's left arm and 
something like tangled rope hangs from the right. Bober"' 
considers the smaller figure to be nude and ithyphallic 
and to be standing in an orans pose; it has been 
interpreted as a worshipper,'” which Bober'? accepts as a 
reasonable interpretation, or as a devotee."^ The carving 
Is significant because of the antlers on the tall figure's 
head and the presence of the torcs; Bober considers a 
horned serpent also to be present. 
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Fig. 3.2: Rock carving of antlered figure 
from Val Camonica (M. J. Green Symbol and Image in 
Celtic Religious Art Routledge 1989, fig.35, p. 87. 
Published by Thomson Publishing Services.) 


The second pre-Roman example is one of the inner plates 
of the Gundestrup cauldron (Fig.3.3). Here there is a 
figure surrounded by four animals, a large stag with 
branch-like antlers and a small representation of a deer 
with smaller antlers to the left and two wolves to the 
right; the figure is beardless and cross-legged, has 
antlers like those of the stag and is holding a torc in his 
right hand and a snake, possibly horned, in his left. To 
the right of the wolves is a man riding a fish with the 
face of an animal with whiskers and another small 
representation of a deer with small antlers, beneath 
which there are two dogs fighting. 


Three distinct attributes, stag’s antlers, torcs and horned 
snakes, are present. Although the date of the construction 
of the cauldron is much debated, it is agreed that it pre- 
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dates the Roman Conquest; even the latest discussion,” 
which points out the similarities between the techniques 
and artistry of the cauldron and that of Thracian 
metalwork, accepts that there is no evidence of Roman 
influence and that, if it was made in Thracian areas, it 
must have been before Roman contact.'” There are motifs 
on the Gundestrup cauldron which are distinctly oriental 
and these similarities have caused Vendryes'” to suggest 
that the Celtic artists had predecessors who were from 
India, something which de Vries"? considers to be not 
impossible. Krause'? points out that the images on the 
cauldron, particularly the peripheral figures, are 
influenced by Pontic artwork. Despite Green’s'® statement 
that there is little doubt about the Celtic origin of the 
iconography and Krause's"' description of the Antlered 
deity as “eine weitere typisch keltische Gottheit”, 
Bergquist and Taylor contend that it is not just the 
workmanship and skill which is Thracian,? but that many 
of the images on the cauldron are Thracian in origin too'® 
and can no longer be attributed with certainty to the Celts 
alone." Indeed, Taylor * goes so far as to say that the 
images on the cauldron came to the Danube area through 
Sarmatia and ultimately from India and Mohenjo-daro, the 
designs having been passed across the 4,000 miles from 
North India to the Balkans by a network of silversmiths, 
each passing a design on and, although each slightly 
changed the design, with the original meaning possibly 
being lost, the images remained similar because the 
craftsmen worked within similar ritual restrictions. The 
presence of apparently oriental motifs is understandable if 
the images are ultimately Indian in origin. 


However, in view of the carving at Val Camonica, the 
presence on a plate of the cauldron of the Antlered god, 
with almost the same appearance and attributes,"* 
suggests that there is a definite Celtic element in the 
image on the plate, possibly at the request of Celtic 
sponsors of the cauldron or under the influence of the 
neighbouring Scordisci; Celtic elements may possibly be 
on the rest of the cauldron. The other possibilities are that 
the Thracians worshipped an antlered deity too, which is 
possible but unknown, or, not only did the Thracians 
worship an antlered god, but the worship spread through 
the Celtic culture before the 4th century BCE, the date of 
the carving at Val Camonica, which is not only unproved, 
but unlikely. The fact that the worship of the Antlered 
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Fig. 3.3: Inner plate of the Gundestrup cauldron depicting an antlered figure. 
Published by permission of the National Museum of Denmark 


god persisted well into the Roman period" makes it all 
the less likely that he was of Thracian origin; it would 
mean that reverence for this imported deity was stronger 
and deeper than the worship of deities of Celtic origin. 


It is possible that a third archaeological example of the 
Antlered god in the pre-Roman period may be found on 
coins of the Catalauni,' a tribe in Belgic Gaul (Amm. 
Marc.XV.11.10; Eutrop.IX.13). The coins were 
produced by the Catalauni and other tribes and pre-date 
the Romans. The figure is portrayed cross-legged on the 
obverse with a torc and a horned serpent on the reverse. 
Ironically, in this piece of evidence, there are no antlers. 
Bober'? points out that this makes the use of the coins as 
evidence problematic, but suggests that the die-cutters, 
spurred by the constraints of space on a coin, left off the 
antlers in the belief that the deity would be identified by 
the cross-legged pose, the torc and the horned serpent, all 
of which Green"" says are too idiosyncratic for an 
alternative interpretation. 


De Vries"! thinks that deities with animal qualities are not 
exactly Indo-European and attributes the Antlered deity to 
the Neolithic, pre-Celtic population of Europe. For support 
he refers to the Neolithic cave painting on the wall of the 
grotto of Les Trois Fréres depicting a similar image of a 
man with antlers and points out that the motif of stag 
antlers is found among the Scythians, that horse-head 
decorations in the form of antlers, dated to the 5th century 
BCE, have been found at the East Altai and that small 
figures shaped like humans with antlers have been found in 
a group of graves in Hunan Province in China.? He 
specifically states that he is not suggesting that the deity is 
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oriental in origin, but that it belongs to an ancient level, 
which spread from Western Europe to China.'^ But both 
the Celts and the Scythians are Indo-European in origin 
and, therefore, the image may indeed belong to an ancient 
level, but rather to the level of a common Indo-European 
origin, going back to the period before the dispersal of the 
various branches of the Indo-European peoples. 


Much has been made of the cross-legged posture, which 
has led to theories of Buddhism being transferred to 
Western Europe," and Taylor? claims that the position 
in which the Antlered deity is portrayed resembles a pose 
on a seal stone from Mohenjo-Daro and is a yogic one 
and alleges that the figure is partially levitated, balancing 
on one toe and has a heel allegedly pressed against the 
perineum, for the purpose of channelling energy. Bober'* 
rejects India as a source for the posture, positing instead 
that the pose originated in the Near East and spread one 
way to India and the other to Egypt and survived as an 
oriental element in Phoenician-Ionic art,” travelling from 
the East Mediterranean to Gaul either through the Greek 
colonies or through the Celtic tribes of the Black Sea 
region." A common sense explanation, based on 
Classical literature — (Strab.IV.4.3; ^ Diod.V 28.4; 
Ath.IV.152b), followed by Jacobsthal, Lambrechts and 
Mac Cana,” is that the posture is explained by the fact 
that the Gauls sat on the ground. 


MacCulloch and Bober™ say that the Antlered god was 
probably the anthropomorphisation of an animal divinity, 
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in this case the stag, although de Vries?" finds this idea an 
unhappy choice; Bober"? states that he had become 
independent of his zoolatrous background by the 4th 
century BCE. Krause?" feels that the picture on the 
Gundestrup cauldron gives the impression that the deer is 
the totem animal and that the god was added later. The 
antlers may symbolise strength, since the stag is as 
combative as a bull, an intrepid runner, the most 
prestigious of wild animals”: and is well-known for 
defending itself with its antlers,” or may have been the 
last vestiges of the original divine animal as the image of 
the deity became slowly more anthropormorphic."" De 
Vries” argues that all deities are powerful and, therefore, 
it is unnecessary to represent him as such. The antlers 
may have been deliberately left in because of, and to 
demonstrate, the Antlered god’s function, either as Lord 
of the animals or as god of fertility. His activity as Lord 
of the animals is seen on the Gundestrup cauldron.” His 
function as a god of fertility and abundance is seen by the 
Val Camonica carving? and by his emblems"" and the 
stag's antlers; according to Bober," no other animal is 
more suitable as a symbol of the generative forces of 
nature and 1s considered as such also by the Romans and 
Greeks. Duval? points out that, since the deer sheds 
antlers in autumn and grows new and bigger ones, this 
could be seen as representing the power of rejuvenation. 
It is possible that the Antlered god performed both 
functions. For Bober* the deity's primary function is 
fertility and fecundity. De Vries"? posits that the deity, 
and the dances with animal masks, were originally 
connected with the fertility of the hunted game animals, 
so that there would continue to be some for hunting, and 
that, with the change of society from hunter-gatherer, 
through pastoralist to settled agriculture, the inspiration 
of fertility was redirected to crops. 


He has been identified as the Celtic god of the night, 
death and evil" as an infernal deity" and with 
Dispater;' de Vries?’ does not even want to consider 
these connections. The argument by MacCulloch is that, 
since it 1s possible to see an Under-earth god in a god of 
abundance," a process accepted by Bober"' as being 
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paralleled in many religions, and his symbols are 
appropriate to an underworld god,” the horned snake 
having as much chthonic associations as fertility,” he is 
an underworld deity” and, therefore, another form of 
Dispater.* The argument seems to find support in the 
fact that the Antlered god is not found in those areas 
where Sucellus, considered another form of Dispater, is 
numerous. But, while the Antlered god can certainly be 
accepted as a fertility and nature deity, Dispater, as will 
be seen, can be identified with another deity. Le Roux” 
says that no amount of interpretation is able to assimilate 
this deity with any Insular Celtic deity. 


The Ram-Headed Serpent 


There seems to be definite evidence that the image of a 
snake with the head in the form of a ram with curling 
horns was present in pre-Conquest Celtic iconography, 
particularly in North-West Europe.” Various scholars 
regard it as typically Gallic”* and a creation of the Celtic 
mind; Duval” has no doubt that “ce serpent cornu en 
une création des Celtes”. Green?! claims that it is possible 
to find a portrayal of the Ram-Horned Snake associated 
with the Antlered god in the Val Camonica rock carving 
of the 4th century BCE, the first La Téne period. 
Moreover, if Schaeffer”? is right, that brooches coming 
from funeral mounds and dated c.500 BCE, are decorated 
with the motif of the Ram-Horned Snake imagery, then 
the motif goes back to earliest Celtic antiquity. Indeed, 
this image 1s found especially in those parts of Gaul 
where the Hallstatt civilisation once flourished;?* it can 
therefore be deduced that the motif is very ancient and 
probably goes back to the religious beliefs of the Hallstatt 
epoch, first period of the Iron Age.** 


A third source of evidence for placing the Ram-Headed 
Serpent within pre-Roman culture is Celtic coinage; it 
appears on Celtic coins from Gaul to Bohemia and the 
Danubian regions.?" Finally, the Ram-Horned Snake is 
one of the images on the archaeological artefact called 
the Gundestrup cauldron;** indeed, it is the best-known 
appearance of this image.*” It appears three times on the 
cauldron: once preceding a column or army of Gallic 
warriors” (Fig.3.4); once being held in the left hand of 
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the cross-legged Antlered deity?" (Fig.3.5); and once 
with a deity who is connected with a wheel, called the 
wheel-god by Green” (Fig.3.6). Although the 
Gundestrup cauldron is the subject of a great deal of 
controversy,?? the archaeological evidence, particularly 
the carving at Val Camonica, indicates that, like the 
Antlered god, the Ram-Headed Serpent is definitely a 
product of the Celtic mind. 


It has fertility associations.“ The serpentine qualities of 
the image may?? or, according to Bober, do indicate 
chthonic aspects, since the snake is the animal of the 
Underworld in a multitude of cultures,?" or may indicate 
either regenerative"* aspects, which may have been 
intended to be enhanced by the unnatural addition of the 
ram's head.” or guile;? the horns may have symbolised 
combative νίροιτ,”' as they did in other cultures, force” 
and, because of their use only by male animals and only 
in the mating season, fertility. The aspect of fertility 
also lies in the fact that the ram itself symbolises 
fecundity and in the alleged close association with the 
Antlered god,** a god of nature and fruitfulness,** and 
his allegedly ithyphallic worshipper.” 


It has been suggested that the ram's head also symbolises 
a function concerned with death; this is based on the 
fact that there were ram figures on a great number of 
terracotta andirons, found in the centre of Gaul, which 
furnished Gallic atria? and were of undoubted Celtic 
origin, and the fact that the bust of a ram, which 
decorates them, always appears as the symbol of sacrifice 
offered to the ancestors." “Victime immolée sur l’autel 
du foyer et symbole de ces immolations, le bélier, en 
raison de l'étroite relation qui unit le culte des morts à ces 
sacrifices, était appelé un emblème funéraire”? and “le 
role du belier dans la religion des morts tend à faire 
assigner au serpent à téte de belier une place parmi les 
divinités funéraires”.* Although the idea is accepted by 
MacCulloch, Lambrechts, Bober and Amand,“ it seems 
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terribly tenuous, particularly since it seems to be based 
primarily on the idea that since the Greeks had the 
custom of sacrificing rams to the ancestors, therefore, 
the Celts, of course, must have done. The alleged 
connection between the Ram-Horned Snake and death 
finds better support in the interpretation that the hybrid 
animal has a chthonic aspect, based on the snake 
symbolism, and a fertility aspect, based on the ram 
symbolism, and that fertility and death are both 
concerned with burying. 


Although Lambrechts’ holds that the Ram-Headed 
Serpent is the animal dedicated to the indigenous 
Mercury and Clarus?" asserts that the Ram-Headed 
Serpent was the symbol of Teutates representing his two 
spheres of operation, the horns war and the snake 
fertility, Bober says that, although it frequently 
accompanies the Antlered god, it was not an attribute of 
that deity and cannot be placed exclusively within that 
deity's circle?” and that it was an independent Celtic 
deity, which may share the cult of other deities.^" 


The Tricephalic deity 


A final, unusual deity 1s the Tricephalic deity. Archaeology 
provides evidence that triple heads occur on examples of 
La Tène metalwork,"' Lambrechts and de Vries”? are of 
the opinion that the Tricephalic deity was pictured on the 
Gundestrup cauldron and, finally, in Allen's opinion, and 
one followed by Green,” pre-Roman coins from among 
the Remi (Fig.3.7) depict the tricephalic image. 


But it has been posited that this image of a Tricephalic 
deity does not have its origin among the Celts, but 
rather is an import from the Classical world. Certainly, 
the existence of Janus in the Roman pantheon may 
suggest a Roman origin for a multi-faced god with the 
number of faces being increased to three under Celtic 
preference for this number, but even in the Roman 
pantheon, Janus was an exception and it seems strange 
that a deity, which was exceptional even for its 
originators, should be taken up and assimilated into 
Celtic culture, religion and imagination so quickly. 
Heichelheim™ states that the Gallic image of the 
tricephalic Mercury goes back to the tricephalic Hermes 
of archaic Greece and that this image was imported into 
Gaul during the pre-Roman period through Massilia 
[Marseilles]. Benoît’ has also proposed that 
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Fig. 3.4: A plate of the Gundestrup cauldron depicting a Ram-Horned Snake 
preceding a column of horsemen 
Published by permission of the National Museum of Denmark 


Fig. 3.5 (left):A plate of the Gundestrup cauldron depicting an Antlered figure holding 
a Ram-Horned Snake in his left hand 
Published by permission of the National Museum of Denmark 


Fig. 3.6 (right): A plate of the Gundestrup cauldron depicting a Ram-Horned Snake 
Published by permission of the National Museum of Denmark 


Fig. 3.7: Examples of coins from the Remi tribal region portraying three faces on the obverse. 
(Allen 1995:pl.II. 53-56) 


polycephalism was Greek in origin, because it is typical 
of one of the forms of Mercury derived from the 
infernal aspect of Hermes in Greece, who is referred to 
as τρικεφαλος or τετρακεφαλος. 


Moreover, Hecate, goddess of the cross-roads and of 
magic, had three heads and three arms?? and Geryon, 
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localised from the coasts of Asia Minor and Crete to 
Sardinia and the regions of the West, was tricephalic.?" 
Benoît?” claims that "l'expression en Gaule reflète les 
croyances des pays de la Méditerranée antique". 


However, not only are attempts to find a Mediterranean 


277 Benoit 1959:159. 
278 Benoit 1959:159. 


origin for Celtic imagery capable of being examples of 
cultural prejudice and a determination to consider every 
noteworthy aspect of Celtic culture as ultimately 
Mediterranean in origin, but triplism is recognised as 
having been typically Celtic, with triple images playing a 
great role in Celtic religion and art and the number three 
forming part of the very essence of Celtic thought.” The 
tricephalic image is only an expression of this.” 
Therefore, there is no need to search for an origin outside 
Gaul. Indeed, the concept of three-headed deities is 
present in Slavic and Hindu religions, such as Triglav and 
Siva respectively,” as well as the Greek; therefore, there 
is no reason to think that the concept had only Greek 
origins. It seems to be common to all Indo-European 
branches. More definitely, there is archaeological 
evidence that these theories are not well founded. 
Lambrechts* points out that the geographical distribution 
of the tricephalic monuments argues against the idea of 
the introduction through Massilia [Marseilles]; there is 
not a single example of the tricephalic deity in the south 
of France, whereas examples of the image have been 
found in areas where one would not reasonably accept the 
influence of Greek colonists. This dispels any theory that 
it was introduced through contact with the Greeks. As 
regards any theory that it was acquired through contact 
with the Romans, the archaeological finds of coins and 
metalwork demonstrate that this concept existed in the 
north-east of Gaul before the Roman Conquest. De 
Vries" proposes that the three-headed deity was 
conceived among the Remi and spread. 


The significance of the triplication of the head is not 
difficult to see. The very quality of being three-headed 
indicates the unnatural and therefore puts it outside the 
natural world.“ Moreover, not only did the Celts 
consider the head to be of great importance and the 
source of power, * but also there seems to have been a 
universal concept, with examples from all peoples, but 
especially in the Celtic world, of enhancing and 
augmenting the intensity of the power of a person or 
animal or object by the replication of that person, animal 
or object or a part thereof, a concept which Deonna"* 
calls “la répétition d'intensité". Consequently, every deity 
whose omnipotence was to be stressed could be tripled 
and the triplication of such a source of power as the head 
would multiply and intensify the power itself; a 
tricephalic god was therefore synonymous with a very 
powerful god and the multiplication of a god's limbs 
would symbolise his omnipotence.’ De Vries,” 
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following Toutain,?' thinks that “die Dreiheit ... bedeutet 
eine Totalitàt" and that “ein dreikópfiger Gott ist eine 
Abkürzung für eine Dreizahl von Góttern". The head, by 
a form of metonymy, may represent the body?" and 
therefore a three-headed god may represent several 
deities*’ or three persons.” According to Green" this 
means it can represent one deity at different stages of 
development or even various aspects of a particular 
belief. The fact that it has three faces means it can see in 
three directions” or into the past, present and future," 
which leads to the concept of omniscience.^* 


Gallic deities divined from deities mentioned in Irish 
vernacular literature 


In examining deities from Irish myth, it is not being 
suggested that the Gauls and the Irish Celts worshipped 
exactly the same deities with exactly the same names. 
Rather, the intention of the examination is to use the 
knowledge of the Irish deities to discern possible 
equivalent deities, which the Gauls might have 
worshipped. An exact one-for-one equivalence should not 
be expected; sometimes a hypothetical Gallic deity is 
seen by the union of Irish deities. 


Brigit 


Brigit, also called Brig,” is sometimes described either as 
a triple goddess" or as the principal member of a trio of 
sisters, all called Brigit." The daughter of the Dagda” 
(CMT.124; LB.VIL317, 344 and 369), the Celtic supreme 
god," she was at the Battle of Mag Tured and was a 
Mother of gods.™ According to Vendryes and Sjoestedt,*” 
Brigit was merely like the other Mother goddesses, Anu, 
who was also the mother of gods,“ and Dana, the latter 
being the progenitrix of the Tuatha Dé Danann, which 
means the ‘Tribes of the goddess Dana';" Anu even 
became confused with Dana.™ According to Le Roux and 
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Guyonvare’h,*” Anu and Dana were other names for 
Brigit. Birkhan?” states that Brigit was identified with 
Danu, although he is not sure whether this can be taken 
seriously. De Vries" states that others believe she had a 
fertility function and that that function cannot be excluded; 
Briffault'? says that in Irish legend Brigit was one of the 
usual names for the Great Goddess or Mother Goddess and 
Sjoestedt'? seems to hint that Brigit was a fertility goddess. 
The name has been linked to the concepts of power and 
brightness)" As well as being a form of the Mother 
Goddess, Brigit was the patron goddess of 
accomplishments technical, spiritual and intellectual" and 
the arts‘ and, therefore, of poets, doctors and 
blacksmiths?" According to Rhys and Olmsted” the 
patronage of these activities was divided among the three 
Brigits, one governing poets, one smiths and one healing. 
Brigit’s feast day was Ist February.’ This has led Le Roux 
to state that she is the Irish Minerva." Although Duval” 
does not accept the equivalence of the Irish Brigit with the 
Gallic ‘Minerva’, it is reasonable to accept, since a 
corresponding goddess called Brigantia is found in 
Britain,” that the Gauls had an equivalent to Brigit with all 
the functions and patronage which the Irish goddess had; in 
Rhys’ opinion,” this Gallic counterpart was probably 
called Brigindo. 


The Dagda 
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The Dagda” was the supreme god.” Clarus? says that 
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he is called ‘Good’ not just because of his kindness, but 
also because of all his abilities. Guyonvarc'h,?" in saying 
“es ist sehr leicht zu bemerken, daf eine solche 
Benennung vollstándig dem Namen des irischen Dagda 
entspricht, der auch ein ‘guter Gott’ ist”, seems to be 
suggesting that Esus is the Gallic equivalent of Dagda. 
He was also called Eochaid Ollathir (LG.313, 333 and 
365) and Ruadh  Rofhessa" or Eochu  Ollathir 
Ruadrofessa.? For York?" Dagda was a title and the 
deity's actual name was Eochaid Ollathir. Odin, the 
Norse supreme god, was also called All-Father.?' De 
Vries? considers whether he should be called the Gallic 
Jupiter. 


He had at least two attributes, a cauldron,** which always 
satisfied” and never ran out, and a huge club,?* which 
killed with one end and revived with the other." De 
Vries? compares the club to the vajra of Indra and 
Thor’s hammer, Mjolnir. De Vries, Le Roux and 
Guyonvarc'h?? add a third attribute, a harp, called 
Uaithna,'? which plays three types of song, a song which 
evokes joy, a lament and a lullaby.*' Certainly, the three 
attributes and one of them having three abilities both 
agree with the Celtic penchant for triplism. He is the god 
of knowledge, friendship and contracts,*” the latter being 
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derived, presumably, from his responsibility, according to 
Clarus,” for justice, law and order in their broadest 
senses; Sterckx*“ says that Eochaid Ollathir is invested 
with the qualities of universal fatherhood, the 
government of the gods and the mastery of atmospheric 
phenomena and the rhythm of the seasons which sustain 
humanity. The cauldron indicates that he was a deity of 
abundance. Birkhan** says that the Dagda is a good 
example of a fertility deity. The Dagda had two divine 
consorts, the Morrigan*’ and Boann"" (“Bo Vinda 
meaning ‘the White Cow’),** the personification of the 
river Boyne?? and he was the father of Brigit.*° 


Dian Cecht 


Dian Cecht?! is mentioned in the Book of the Invasions as 
belonging to the Tuatha Dé Danann and was the god of 
healing? (CMT.11, 64 and 98 - 99). Two stories 
demonstrate his healing and the first shows that he is also 
linked to the work of a smith. After the First battle of 
Mag Tured he healed Nuada, King of the Tuatha Dé 
Danann** and fitted him with a silver arm to replace the 
one he had lost (CMT.11) and, after the Second battle of 
Mag Tured, he and his three children, two sons, Miach 
(Bushel) and Oirmach** and a daughter, Airmed 
(Measure), ™ spoke incantations over a well so that dead 
warriors, when immersed, came back to life?* (CMT.123). 
He is also the father" or the grandfather? of Lug. 


Donn 


Donn?? was the leader of the Sons of Mil, one of the 
many groups invading and inhabiting Ireland whose 
descendants are the people of Ireland, who defeated the 
Tuatha Dé Danann and drove them underground, was 
drowned by Ériu, one of the three goddesses of Ireland, 
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whom he had insulted, and became god of the Dead." 
He was the ruler of the Dead and Lord of Tech Duinn, 
meaning the House of Donn.** His position as chief of 
the ancestors of the Irish indicates that he was an 
ancestor-deity; York” claims that he corresponds with 
the chthonic Indian deity Yama, who was also the 
ancestor of all men. Mac Cana’ suggests and York ^^ 


states that Donn is identical with the Dagda. 
Lug 


In Irish legend Lug was a major god of Ireland and the 
patron of all the arts; he had the epithet samildánach** 
(CMT.55 and 68) covering the aspects of the technical 
skills, such as carpentry and ironfoundery, and the arts, 
such as harp-playing, poetry and history, as well as 
warfare and magic." Even and Le Roux? say “Lug est 
l'artiste universel (étant bien entendu qu' «artiste» est 
pris ici dans son sens étymologique)’. Although 
Clemen'? contends that, as far as Lug is concerned, his 
presence cannot really be proved in Gaul, it is not 
unreasonable, in view of the similarities between the 
cultures and other deities of Ireland and Gaul, to accept 
that an equivalent to Lug was worshipped in Gaul. 
According to Gricourt,*” the god named Lug/Lugus was 
adored in Ireland and Gaul and van Tassel Graves 
claims “there is no doubt about the existence of the 
Gaulish Lugus”.*” Lug is found in Ireland’? and is an 
Irish name?” and, therefore, this name cannot be 
attributed to his hypothetical Gallic equivalent. 
Significantly, the name Lugus exists in the name 
Lugdunum, which means ‘fortress of the god Lugus’,’” 
that is Lugu-dunum,” the name of fifteen towns in 
σαι], and in the tribal name Lugii^" A number of 
modern towns still exhibit their origin from Lugus.’ This 
confirms the existence of a deity called Lugus and it is 
not unreasonable to think, because of the common 
cultural characteristics between the Irish and the 
Continental Celts, not only that Lugus is the Gallic 
equivalent of Lug, but also that the characteristics and 
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functions of the Irish Lug were also those of the pre- 
Roman Gallic Lugus. If this is so, then Lugus, the Gallic 
equivalent to Lug, was also the god of many skills in the 
arts and technology, among other things. Mac Cana”? 
claims that Lugus is analogous to the Germanic Odin and 
the Indian Varuna. The derivation of Lug's name? may 
explain the close association of Lug, ravens and 
divination.*' Birkhan?? thinks that Lug(us) was the Celtic 
god of craftsmanship, but rests his theory entirely on one 
inscription. 


Sovereignty/fertility goddesses 


There is a practice and ritual clearly discernible from the 
Irish myths of the joining of the king with the goddess of 
the land“ and by this, the right to the territory being 
vested in the king.** Sovereignty was conceived of as a 
female supernatural force or power’ or a tutelary 
goddess" and the marriage of the king with this goddess 
ensured the continued success and prosperity of the 


?? Mac Cana:29. 

380 Although Lambert (Lambert:159) sees the Celtic root */ug- in Lug 
as being derived from */ug, meaning ‘burn’ or ‘enflame’, itself derived 
from */uk-, meaning ‘bright’ and the name is usually connected with 
the Welsh word //eu meaning ‘light’, Olmsted and Birkhan (Olmsted 
1994:117; Birkhan:600) think that the name Lug was more likely to 
have been derived from */eugh-, *lough- or *lugh-, meaning ‘oath’ or 
‘vow’ (Pokorny:687) or ‘to swear’ (Birkhan:600), related to the Old 
Irish /uige and Welsh //w, both meaning ‘oath’ (Birkhan:600), and that 
Lug meant ‘Vow’ rather than ‘Bright’. According to van Hamel (van 
Hamel:236), the name Lugus is derived from the animal the lynx, but, 
according to Krappe (Krappe:236), it is linked to the raven; indeed, van 
Tassel Graves (van Tassel Graves:168) says that the Indo-European root 
*leug means ‘bent, curved, flexible’ and that this suggests the the shape 
of the claws or beak of the birds of the corvine family. However, 
Olmsted (Olmsted 1994:314) points out that Lugus, which is a u-stem, 
cannot be derived from the Gallic word for ‘crow’, which is the o-stem 
word /ugos. The theory that Lug is derived from */ug and ultimately 
from */uk-, finds support in the connection between Lug(us), divination 
and ravens, since the raven is the sacred bird of Apollo, the god of 
divination and light. Birkhan (Birkhan:600) suggests that another 
possibility is that the name is connected to the Old Irish word /ucht, 
meaning ‘load’, ‘content’, ‘people’ or ‘mass’, the Welsh word //wcht, 
meaning ‘load’, ‘burden’ or ‘tribe’ and the Gallic /uchtos, meaning 
‘part’, all of which are derived from a root meaning ‘connect’ or ‘bind 
together’, and that Lugus was the god of gatherings. Birkhan 
(Birkhan:603) claims that the name of the Welsh hero, Lleu Llaw 
Gyffes, seems to be an etymological parallel to the name Lug(us). The 
epithet samildánach means ‘possessing many arts at the same time’ or 
‘multiple artist" (Birkhan:603) (sam = at the same time, i/ = many, dán 
skills) (Sjoestedt:44) and may be rendered in Greek by the term 
sympolytekhnos (Even:91). Birkhan (Birkhan:603) says that the 
ildánach is also a magician. According to Birkhan (Birkhan:603), a 
more frequent epithet is /ámhfhada meaning ‘longhand’ and it probably 
had a military connotation. 
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region or kingdom,” since the fertility of the region or 
kingdom was dependant on the tutelary goddess,? and 
that his rule was sanctified.*” Early Irish literature depicts 
the goddess of Sovereignty as a wife of a succession of 
rulers, the marriage validating the king's rule.?' It was a 
sacred marriage and basically a fertility rite? The 
concept of the sacred marriage seems to have arisen in 
agriculturally based communities and to have been a 
reflection of the belief that the earth was not self- 
fertilising and required human intervention involving 
the combination of the wild, untamed natural forces, 
represented by the female principle, and the civilised 
social forces of order, represented by the male 
principle.** Having originated in every agricultural 
community, over time the myth and ritual became 
associated specifically with royal rule.” The Sovereignty 
goddess is frequently associated with multiples, either of 
two or three” and appears to the future king as a puella 
senilis. 


The ritual for the marriage and validation was for the 
Sovereignty goddess to offer a cup of alcoholic drink to 
the divinely ordained ruler (Baile in Scáil). Medb of 
Leinster was serially married? and, since she was 
married to a long succession of kings? and she would 
allow no man to be king at Tara unless he was married to 
her,“ she can be viewed as a goddesses of Sovereignty; 
Medb of Cruachu not only had a series of husbands, but, 
while still married to her third husband, had her attention 
taken by a young man protecting her territory, dispensed 
with her third husband and installed the young man as 
king." The serial marriage of these two goddesses of 
Sovereignty, both of whose names are that of the 
alcoholic drink," and the ease of the dispensing of a 
husband by the latter should be interpreted, not as 
promiscuity, but as the goddess of Sovereignty choosing 
the person she feels most worthy of kingship. 
Misfortune for the king, such as injury, a wound, sickness 
or just old age, meant that Sovereignty would leave him 
“comme une femme quitte un homme qui a cessé de lui 
plaire" and with her the prosperity and fertility of the 
kingdom.“ A king, who has damaged the productivity of 
his kingdom by his unjust actions, may be visited by a 
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woman, who provokes his death; Bhreatnach says that 
this woman, who acts as a form of death goddess and 
removes the right to rule, may be compared to the 
Sovereignty goddess, who grants it,” a view supported 
by Mackey," and, when the king has broken the 
agreement between him and the Sovereignty goddess, she 
revolts and appears at the king's death to reclaim the right 
to rule." This apparent paradox between the positive 
creative force of life and fertility and the negative, 
destructive force of death and the battlefield is resolved if 
one remembers that the goddess’ primary responsibility is 
the best interest of the land and the promotion of its 


prosperity.^'? 


The name of this tutelary goddess or earth goddess varied 
from region to region." The divine level mirrored the 
human and the tribal god or ancestor god would be 
regarded as having the fertility goddess of the region as 
his consort."" One example is that the Dagda's divine 
consort was Boann, the personification of the river 
Boyne.” The fact that a Celtic god has a consort 
concerned with fertility led Cunliffe*^ to state that it is 
possible to see a simple structure of binary opposites, the 
coupling of which produces harmony and productivity 
and that these opposites are male/female; tribe/place; 
sky/earth; and war/fertility. The fact that the Celtic gods 
have various functions, while their divine consorts are all 
concerned with fertility, may ultimately reflect Celtic 
society, that, whereas the men perform different 
functions, women are concerned solely with reproduction 
and the family. Mackey disagrees and says that 
categorising a goddess as a goddess of fertility is an 
example of a narrow bureaucratic-like desire to pigeon- 
hole every deity within a single definable function^? and 
can result in a very truncated image of a deity;** fertility 
is just one of the many concerns handled by a network of 
relationships at the centre of which is the goddess of 
Sovereignty.” 


The Celtic Sovereignty myth can be seen from Classical 
literature to have existed in Gaul. Athenaeus (Ath. XIII. 
576.a — b), who admits to using Aristotle as a source, 
relates the myth of the foundation of Massilia 
[Marseilles], which told how Euxenus [Good stranger], 
the leader of the Phocaean traders, was invited to the 
marriage feast of Petta, the daughter of the Gallic king 
Nannus. The marriage ritual is described as consisting 
of the woman, after the meal, giving a bowl containing a 
drink she had mixed to the husband-to-be and the 
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husband was the man, whoever it was, to whom she 
gave the drink. The myth states that Petta gave the drink 
to Euxenus and as a result he had the right to establish 
Massilia [Marseilles]. Justin (Just.Epit.XLIIL3.8 — 11) 
relates to the same story, but changes the names of 
Euxenes and Petta to Protis and Gyptis respectively and 
gives the name of the Gallic tribe, Segobrigii. This 
legend is the Celtic Sovereignty myth with a human 
woman instead of the goddess and demonstrates the 
intrusion of a foreign overlord being made more 
acceptable by the representation of his acceptance by 
the indigenous goddess of Sovereignty.*" 


The link between sovereignty and the horse is an old 
Indo-European one, comprehensible by the fact that 
sovereignty is established by conquest and the principal 
Indo-European instrument of conquest was the horse. An 
example of this link is the Vedic ritual of Asvamedha,*” 
by which a state releases a stallion and sovereignty of this 
state is extended over the states and areas through which 
the stallion wanders within a year of its release." Since 
Gallic, indeed Celtic, kings and nobles relied on horses as 
a demonstration of their authority in their role as cavalry, 
just as the horse had a traditional function with the 
Kshatriya caste in Indian society,"' and as a means of 
upholding and defending the sovereignty of their region, 
the concept of sovereignty and horses quickly became 
linked and the goddess of sovereignty acquired the status 
of a Horse goddess. 


Woolf? states that “Roman religion came to be 
understood to be better as well as different". As has been 
seen,’ the Roman deities were as multi-faceted and as 
polyvalent as the Gallic deities are alleged to have been. 
Moreoever, it is evident that the functions of the 
reconstructed Gallic deities correspond to those of certain 
Roman ones. Therefore, it is difficult to see how the 
Gauls could consider the Roman deites to be either 
different or better. 


Interpretations of Caesar’s pantheon 


It was stated earlier’ that Caesar's list of six deities 
worshipped by the pre-Conquest Gauls 
(Caes.B.G.VI.17.1-2, 18.1) was more obscure and 
misleading than helpful and revealing. It could be 
viewed, as Hatt does, as a deliberate attempt to lay the 
foundation for the eventual assimilation and 
incorporation of the Gallic deities in anticipation of the 
reduction of Gaul to provincial status within the Roman 
Empire; such a concept is not beyond a man as far- 
sighted as Caesar. Although stating that Gallic religious 
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conception may not have had the formal structure 
characteristic of the Roman religion, Brunaux^* suggests 
that the pantheon may have been a systematic synthesis 
of multiple Gallic panthea. Cunliffe's*" interpretation of 
Caesars summary of the Gallic deities and their 
functions is that it is a useful typological index of the 
principal classes of deity which a traveller through Gaul 
in the Ist century BCE would expect to meet. At this 
point the above analysis of Gallic deities may be used to 
interpret this passage of Caesar. All the interpretations are 
based on three theories: the Gallic deities can be 
established as the equivalents or composites of deities 
depicted in Irish legends; an examination of an Irish deity 
can reveal the possible Gallic equivalent; Caesar based 
the attribution of Roman nomenclature to the Gallic 
deities on the fact that the Gallic deity and the Roman 
deity, which he chose, had similar characteristics or 
functions. A possible identification of those Gallic deities 
to whom Caesar has given names of Roman deities can 
now be proposed. 


‘Mercury’ 
Hunc omnium inventorem artium (Caes.B.G.VI.17.1) 


D'Arbois de Jubainville?* holds that Lugus, the Gallic 
equivalent to the Irish deity Lug, is the Gallic deity 
whom Caesar equated to Mercury. Loth, Krappe, Even, 
Le Roux, Mac Cana, Guyonvarc'h and Sterckx^? 
support this; Even and Le Roux state that this means 
that the name of the Gallic deity called Mercury by 
Caesar was Lugus.*” The explanation for this is that, 
while Lug remained the deity of the arts in ancient 
Ireland, in Gaul, which, unlike Ireland, had developed 
economically?! to the point where one can almost speak 
of industry," the Gallic *Lug' had taken on a very 
specially “economic” image,” an image derived from 
the fact that Lug was patron of the technical skills as 
well as the fine arts;** “Lug est l'artiste universel (étant 
bien entendu qu’ «artiste» est pris ici dans son sens 
étymologique)”.** This patronage of commerce as a 
common factor helped Caesar identify him with 
Mercury. It is stated that this would not have 
happened if the Gallic *Lug' had kept his aspect as 
patron of the arts, as he had in Ireland, because Mercury 
had nothing to do with the arts."" In short, the Gallic 
*Lug' had acquired an economic aspect and this made 
Caesar think it was Mercury. Van Tassel Graves^* says 
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that the worship of Lugus was propagated by both 
Roman merchants and Romanised Celts. 


The process of acculturation probably began with the entry 
to and influence on the Celtic world of Greek culture, in 
the form of merchants from Massilia [Marseilles]; part of 
this influence was the introduction of Greek deities, one of 
whom was most likely Hermes, in view of his overview of 
all travellers. In view of the fact that Hermes was, among 
his other functions, the patron god of arts and inventions, it 
is probable that the Celts saw him as Lugus*? and accepted 
him as such. MacCulloch, Even and Le Roux^^ refer to the 
equivalence or almost complete parallelism between the 
epithet Caesar gives to Mercury, omnium inventor artium, 
and samildánach, the term used of the Irish Lug and 
probably of Lugus, the Gallic Lug. Having accepted 
Hermes, the Celts probably also accepted those other 
functions, which he did not have in common with Lugus, 
as well as the mythology and iconography of Hermes, just 
as the Romans had done, and ascribed them to 
Lugus/Hermes. So, in essence, having detected one point 
in common between Lugus and Hermes, the Celts 
appropriated the other aspects of Hermes and attributed 
them to Lugus so that although the Celts appeared to 
worship Hermes, they were actually worshipping Lugus 
with an expanded area of operation to include all that had 
applied to Hermes and was now being ascribed to Lugus. 
Various functions and attributes of Hermes appealed to 
different levels of Celtic society; his reputation as inventor 
appealed to tradesmen and workers, his connection with 
theft, particularly of cattle, would have appealed to the 
nobility and his psychopompic functions would have 
attracted the Druidic class, giving Lugus/Hermes pre- 
eminence. Roman traders would have followed from at 
least 200 BCE and the god Mercury may have become 
superimposed on Hermes, especially due to their common 
factors. Consequently, by Caesar's invasion, Mercury had 
replaced Hermes in the minds of the Gauls in being 
equated with Lugus. Then, when Caesar saw the worship 
of Lugus and recognised the functions and iconography 
used as being those of Hermes, he identified him as 
Mercury, Rome's equivalent. 


‘Apollo’ 
Apollinem morbos depellere (Caes.B.G.V1.17.2.) 


It has been suggested that the deity to whom Caesar 
equates the Roman god Apollo is the equivalent in each 
Gallic tribe to Dian Cecht, the Irish god of healing.’ The 
fact that, during the Gallo-Roman period, Apollo is 
connected with a number of Gallic epithets concerned 
with healing and protection from disease, such as 
Anextiomarus, Bormo/Borvo and Virotutis,“? since hot 
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springs are often thought to be beneficial to health, 
probably reflects the fact that different tribes and regions 
had their own versions of a god of healing; this supports 
Caesar’s statement that the Gauls looked on Apollo as the 
deity who drives away disease. Apollo’s solar function 
may be the reason for the association with the Roman god 
of Gallic deities connected with brightness or heat, such 
as Grannus,“* who was also known to be a healing god** 
(Dio. LXXVIII.15.6), and Belenus.^ Caesar probably 
recognised the function of healing and protection from 
disease in a Gallic god of healing and, possibly 
encouraged by the connection with heat because of the 
hot springs, equated the god with Apollo, only one of 
whose functions is concerned with disease. Le Roux and 
Guyonvarc'h have equated Grannus with the Irish god 
Dian Cecht“’ and suggest that the Caesar's ‘Apollo’ was 
also composed of the Gallic equivalent of either of the 
young Irish gods, Mac Oc or Oengus," a view with 
which Cunliffe seems to agree;^ but this is perhaps 
ascribing to Caesar too much of a desire for accuracy. 


‘Mars’ 
Martem bella regere (Caes.B.G.V1.17.2.) 


Various suggestions have been made regarding the 
identity of the Gallic deity whom Caesar equates to Mars 
by proposing the Irish god who was probably the 
hypothetical equivalent; Le Roux and Guyonvarc'h*? 
posit that that it was a composite of the Irish deities 
Nuada and Ogmios and York*” claims that Mars has been 
equated by interpretatio Romana with Nodens. However, 
on the basis of the derivation of the name, or rather title, 
and the functions, which that implies, it is more probable 
that the deity was the one called Teutates, a view 
accepted by various scholars;?' as Brunaux says, this 
seems to confirm the identification made by the Berne 
Scholiasts (Comm. Schol.Bern. ad Luc. ad 1.445). This is 
supported by the large number of tribal deities equated 
with Mars, identified by Mars' epithets, in the Gallo- 
Roman period in Belgic Gaul alone,‘ which illustrates 
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that Caesar's Gallic ‘Mars’ was probably actually 
hundreds of different tribal gods. Brunaux^? points out 
that the fact that Mars and the many Gallic deities were 
masculine probably helped the interpretatio Romana and 
the closeness of the Celtic and Latin languages both 
supposes a similar closeness of concepts, contrary to 
Woolf's idea that the religions are different, and “donne 
certainement des arguments à ce rapprochement". Both 
Mars and Teutates are war gods, but are so because they 
are concerned with the protection of the people. 
Lambrechts disagrees with the identification of Teutates 
with Mars on the basis first that, since Mars was 
exclusively the god of war“* and was always represented 
in armour^? and the pre-Roman Gauls had no concept of 
representing a god of war distinct from a god of peace,“ 
they preferred to identify Teutates with Mercury*” and, 
second, that the Mars worshipped after the Conquest was 
a beneficent deity who bore no resemblance to a war 
god.^ Indeed, Lambrechts? holds that there is no 
connection between Mars and any of the specifically 
Celtic gods. 


Brunaux“ points out that the Insubres seemed to have 
three deities concerned with warfare, identified, by 
interpretatio Romana, with Athene (Polyb.1I.32.6), with 
Mars and with Vulcan (Flor.1.11.4.4 and 5); Brunaux says 
that the first “fixe le peuple sur son territoire"! and is the 
guarantor of its defence, the second holds the position of 
leader of the army and the last oversees the manufacture 
of the weapons. Therefore, it would be a mistake to 
believe that each of the Gallic tribes had only one war- 
god. 


‘Jupiter’ 
Jovem imperium caelestium tenere (Caes.B.G. VI.17.2.) 


As has been seen in the ‘Taranis’ section, it is generally 
accepted that Taranis, or whatever name each Gallic tribe 
gave to its sky-god, equates to Jupiter, because among 
Jupiter's spheres of operation were the sky, weather and 
the control of the thunderbolt and Taranis must have been 
concerned with thunder and, therefore, storms and the 
sky. Caesar probably noticed these common factors and 
thus equated them; this superficial observance of the 
similarities between the two deities is supported by the 
fact that Caesar does not say that the Gallic ‘Jupiter’ is 
the supreme deity. Although Taranis can be identified 
with Jupiter and even though Jupiter is the Roman 
supreme deity and the Dagda is the Celtic supreme deity, 
Le Roux“ rejects the possibility that Taranis is the 
Dagda. 
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‘Minerva’ 
Minerva operam atque artificiorum initia tradere 
(Caes. B.G.VI.17.2.) 


The use of the vernacular sources certainly suggests a 
possible identification of the goddess Caesar equates with 
Minerva as being Brigit or, rather, the Gallic equivalent 
of Brigit. De Vries considers this likely. This is 
supported by three points. Brigit was the daughter of the 
Celtic supreme god the Dagda,* just as, as Le Roux“ 
points out, the Roman deity Minerva was daughter of the 
Roman supreme god Jupiter and as Athena, on whom 
Minerva was modelled,“ was daughter of the Greek 
supreme god Zeus. This was probably the case with the 
Gallic equivalent. The other two arise from two of the 
very few epithets” possessed by the Romano-Celtic 
Minerva, Belisama'* and Sul.” Brighid's name, as has 
been said, may be translated as ‘exalted one’ and for this 
reason can be compared with the Gallic word Belisama.*” 
Sul, whose name probably means sun*” (cf. Latin sol), or, 
in Olmsted’s*” opinion, the goddess who had the byname 
of Sul, was equated to Minerva (Solin.XXII.10). At 
Aquae Sulis [Bath] Sul was supposed to have had an 
eternal fire in her temple;? the presence of an eternal fire 
reminds one of Brigit."^ Therefore, there is a connection 
from Brigit to Sul to Minerva meaning that the 
identification of Brigit with the Gallo-Roman Minerva is 
securely established.“ This idea that it was the Gallic 
equivalent to Brigit whom Caesar identified with Minerva 
has received a great deal of acceptance,*” although she is 
referred to as the Gallic Minerva rather than the Gallic 
Brigit.” 


This would certainly explain Caesar’s use of Minerva in 
his interpretatio Romana. He may have identified this 
Gallic equivalent of Brigit with Minerva, on the basis that 
they are the daughter of the Supreme god and they have 
the patronage of the arts and blacksmiths in common, 
even though Minerva has functions wider than that of the 
arts and crafts.*” It is also possible that he may have seen 
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that all the Gallic goddesses were concerned with fertility 
and considered them all to be the same goddess, the 
Gallic version of Brigit, because this goddess had fertility 
aspects. Sjoestedt*” suggests that Caesar identified either 
a Gallic goddess unknown at present or one known, but 
not in connection with the function of patroness of the 
arts. However, this identification can be misleading. 
Sjoestedt warns that, if the Gallic equivalent to Brigit 
was, indeed, the basis of Caesar's Minerva, she had 
fertility functions even though Minerva did not. 


This Gallic equivalent to Brigit may have been the same 
goddess as the one whose sanctuary was dismantled by 
her Insubrian worshippers of North Italy (Polyb.II.32.5 — 
6); in an example of interpretatio Graeca Polybius refers 
to her as Athena, on whom Minerva is based.’ 


‘Dispater’ 
Galli se omnes a Dite patre prognatos praedicant 
(Caes.B.G. VI.18.1) 


Reinach"' says that “le conquérant romain [Caesar] 
appelle Dispater, et non Pluto, sans doute parce que dans 
Dispater, l'idée de la paternité est indiquée à cóté de la 
nature infernale”. Not only does Lambrechts“? notice the 
similarity between Dispater and Donn, but Mac Cana? 
even suggests that Donn can be equated with Dis Pater or, 
rather, that Donn corresponds in Irish legend to the Gallic 
deity equated by Caesar with Dispater; York“ calls Donn 
“the Gaelic Dis Pater". This idea finds support in Irish 
vernacular sources, which reveal that the Irish considered 
themselves to be descended from Donn, the god of the 
dead. Caesar presumably constructed this equation 
between the Gallic deity and Dis because he recognised 
one of the functions of the Gallic ‘Donn’ was rule over 
the dead. The idea that the god of the dead 1s an ancestor 
god is alien to Greek and Roman mythology, but is 
typical of a Celtic deity and betrays the fact that Caesar 
must have been referring to an actual Gallic god. 
Birkhan** says it is connected with the belief in a life 
after death. The claim to be descended from not just a 
chthonic deity but the god of the dead may seem strange 
until one realises the importance to the Celts of the earth 
and agriculture. It is not a stretch of the imagination for 
one to believe that all life comes from the earth and, since 
the dead are put into the earth, the god of the dead is also 
the source of life of the people. On the basis that the 
cauldron of the Dagda did not revive the dead 


47) Sjoestedt:21. 

^9 Wait (Wait 1985:196) claims that the goddess is called Minerva and 
that this is an example of how the Insubrian had been affected by 
Roman religion and had adopted a Roman goddess; but the name 
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^55 Green, M.J. 1986b:136. 

#86 Birkhan:549. 


immediately, but after one night, Le Roux^ proposes that 
Eochu Ollathir should be identified as the Gallic 
Dispater, while Cabuy** identifies Dispater with Teutates, 
presumably because each tribal god would be the 
ancestor of the tribe and, therefore, would be a smaller 
version of Dispater, the ancestor god of all the Gauls. 


It will be seen that the Gallic deities, which were 
mentioned in Classical literature, are portrayed in Celtic 
iconography or whose identities have been extrapolated 
from Irish vernacular literature, were not abandoned soon 
after the Roman Conquest and continued for some time 
both to be worshipped either openly on their own or 
under the covering of a Roman deity. 


Four of the Gallic deities known from Classical literature 
continued to be worshipped in varying degrees. 


Teutates 


This deity is found not only in theophoric names,“ but 
also as an epithet for Mars.” These facts demonstrate 
both that he continued to be present in the Gallic 
consciousness and to be worshipped in combination with 
or under the guise of Mars. 


Esus 


In one of two reliefs discovered at Paris,"' regarded as 
connected? and forming part of an “altar” dated to the 
period of Tiberius," a person is portrayed as chopping at 
a tree, the inscription clearly identifiying him as Esus?* 
(Fig. 3.8). Next to the relief of Esus is a relief (Fig. 3.9) 
depicting a willow associated with a bull and three egrets/ 
cranes, ^ which perch on the bull, two on his back and 
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one between his horns.?* This relief is equally clearly 
called Tarvos Trigaranos?' meaning “bull with three 
cranes”, presumably because of the contents: Tarvos is 
Gallic for *bull"^? and Trigaranos means “three cranes", 
Tri- three and garanos-cranes.™ 


A similar activity, differing only in that only the head of 
the bull is visible and the three egrets/ cranes are resting 
in the branches of the tree,” is portrayed on a relief (Fig. 
3.10) found at Trier/ Trèves on the side of a stone?" 
dedicated to Mercury by a Mediomatrician called Indus?? 
and dated to the 1st century CE.™ 


Fig. 3.8: Relief discovered at Paris entitled Esus (E. 
Espérandieu, Recueil général des bas-reliefs, statues et 
bustes de la gaule romaine IV. 3134(3)) 
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The lower register of the relief has no identifiable images 
or inscriptions. The main image in the upper register is of a 
man with short hair, but with at least side-burns and, 
therefore, probably a beard, in a very short tunic, which 
reaches only to the bottom of the upper thigh. He is seen 
from the front as regards his arms and torso, but in profile 
as regards his legs and head. His left eye and ear are clearly 
visible. He is standing, his left leg braced with the knee 
locked and the right leg slightly forward with the knee 
bent, so that he appears to be placing his weight on his 
right leg. To his right is a flourishing, leafy tree or at least 
the right side of it. The lowest branch curves out just 
grazing the top of the figure’s head. The figure is holding 
the pole-like handle of a utensil with both hands, thrusting 
it into the trunk of the tree or hacking at the trunk with it. 
The utensil has a head, which curves downwards. From 
one angle one can imagine the head of the tool resembles 
the head of an animal. 


Above the topmost branches of the tree sits a whole bird, 
seen in profile from the left. It has a long neck and quite a 
long beak. It resembles a crane. Sitting on top of it or 
standing in front or behind it and to the right is another 
bird, also in left profile. It also has a long neck, but most 
of the head is missing except the under part of the beak, 
which is quite long. It certainly seems to be the same type 
of bird as the first. Standing behind both of them, but 
over to the right, with thick legs, is another bird, twice as 
big as each of the others and also seen in profile facing 
left. The wings and tail go to the right and only come to 
what appears to be the tail feathers halfway along the 
body of the second bird. The head, neck and part of the 
breast are missing. 


Fig. 3.9: Relief discovered at Paris entitled 
Tarvos Trigaranos (E. Espérandieu, Recueil général des 
bas-reliefs, statues et bustes de la gaule romaine 
IV.3134(4)) 
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Also visible above the topmost branches, but under the 
breast, and therefore the head, of the third bird, is the 
head of a bovine creature, seen almost in profile looking, 
like the birds, to the left. The creature's left eye, ear and 
horn are quite clear as is its snout. Even part of the right 
horn is visible. 


The similarity between the two reliefs, particularly the 
use of three egrets, is such that it cannot be coincidence 
and the pictures, as many experts agree, ^ must refer to 
the same person and creatures. Birkhan‘* thinks that 
Esus’ activity is a representation of the old sacrifice to 
Esus from a time when human sacrifice was already 
prohibited. Whatever the Gallic myth was, it involved 
Esus and these two carvings indicate that the worship of 
Esus had survived under Roman rule and cultural 
influence. 


The name of Esus can also be found in theophores in 


Belgic Gaul and Lugdunensian Gaul" and in 
Switzerland," in the name of a minor character 
mentioned in the Satyricon of Petronius 
(Petron.Sat.CIV), according to Gricourt,° and, 


according to various scholars," in a dedication?" of a 
statue of Mercury from Lezoux, although Duval calls this 
reading absolutely uncertai"? and most conjectural.‘" 
This shows that the worship of Esus continued after the 
Roman Conquest; indeed, the inscription. containing 
Esuggus is dated to the 3rd century CE. 


According to the Berne Scholiasts, one of the Roman 
deities identified with Esus was Mercury." This finds 
support in two ways. The relief from Trier (Fig.3./0) is 
on the side of a stone on the front of which is a dedication 
to Mercury. Another, albeit longer, link between Esus and 
Mercury is the following. Wotan's day became identified 
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as Mercury’s day, which indicates, if not an 
identification, then certainly a connection between the 
two deities. Odin is the Germanic equivalent of Wotan 
and the parallelism between Esus and Odin has already 
been mentioned.^^ This suggests that, among the Treveri 
at least, Esus was identified with Mercury. 


Fig. 3.10: Relief found at Trier/Tréves (E. Espérandieu, 
Recueil général des bas-reliefs, statues et bustes de la 
gaule romaine VI. 4929) 


Taranis 


Various inscriptions to Taranis'^ or Tanarus*’’ are 
widespread from Dalmatia to Britain. Tanarus, a form of 
Taranis, is a cognate of Thor‘ and is a metathesis of 
Taranus.”” But evidence that the worship of Taranis 
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515 Olmsted 1994:40. 
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continued under Roman rule may also be seen in Giant 
columns dedicated to Jupiter (Fig.3.11). These are found, 
in Belgic Gaul, in Flanders and the east of the province, 
that 1s the Treveri tribal territory and the Rhine valley, and, 
in Aquitania, in the Arverni tribal territory.” Although in 
rural areas, the cost involved in each column indicates that, 
contrary to Hatt,?' they were a public cult." They number 
about 150, which exceeds the number of dedications to 
Mercury and, according to Sterckx, indicates that this 
Jovian deity was the most frequently venerated. Many are 
dated from 170 to 240 CE?" or 150 to 260 CE and 
reached the greatest density in the 3rd century.” They 
follow roughly the same pattern. The base of the column 
had four sides decorated most commonly with the deities 
Mercury (Fig.3.12), Hercules (Fig.3.13), Apollo, Juno, or 
Minerva," although there are many exceptions;?* on top of 
this was an octagonal stone decorated with the Days of the 
Week,” most commonly in the north and north-east of 
Gaul, according to Benoît,” or the seven planetary deities 
of the week and either Victory or an inscription. to 
Jupiter.?' It supported a column decorated with oak leaves 
and acorns. On top of the column is a Corinthian figured 
capital with a personification of the four seasons,*” or the 
Hours,” and at the top a horseman riding over a snake- 
legged giant;* the horseman, dressed like a general, was 
armed with a spear and sometimes held a wheel as a 
shield, while the giant was sometimes three-headed?* and 
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or reduced to merely a head coming out of the ground." 
Altars to Jupiter Optimus Maximus were erected nearby.** 
The interpretation is ultimately unknown,” although some 
suggestions have been made.“ Some claim that the 
columns, although made under Roman influence and 
apparently Roman, are not Roman monuments, but are 
actually Gallic with non-Roman features," connected with 
Celtic religious context? and show the adaptation of 
Roman mythology to indigenous beliefs?? Benoît“ 
considers them to be “le plus «original» de la sculpture 
Gallo-romaine", King? states that “few would deny that 
they are a distinctive product of Celtic religion in its 
Romanised form" and van Andringa™ says that they are a 
combination of Gallic art and Roman triumphal themes 
and that, if one ignores the latter, one may be able to 
isolate some Celtic peculiarities. The base displays Roman 
influences, but the rest of the column contains symbols, 
which can be interpreted as being as pertinent to Gallic 
religion as to Roman." Benoit suggests that the column 
has funerary significance from Italy, pointing to columns 
found in Etruscan necropoleis or at Tarentum, "^ but also 
points out that the column had religious significance in a 
Germanic context, such as the Irminsul, “the Universal 
Column" The oak on the column can be associated with 
Jupiter,’ but also with Taranis (Maximus of Tyre. 
Dialexeis.VI1I.8.)5' The image of the sky-god as a 
horseman’? is alien to Roman απ but recalls the 
importance of the horse for the Gauls. If the crushing of the 
giant refers to the supremacy of the Uranic/celestial deities 
over the Chthonic/terrestrial ones, it is equally applicable 
to the Gallic sky god as to the Roman. The presence of the 
wheel is significant; the lightning bolt is specifically 
connected with Jupiter, but the wheel, although a common 
symbol of the sun and not peculiar to the Celts,™ 
represented thunder? and is the greatest manifestation of 
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the Gallic sky god. The symbolism is intentionally 
ambiguous, but whether the deity represented on the 
columns was intended to be Taranis, as is accepted by 
many scholars, or another Gallic sky god, it indicates that 
even as late as the 2nd and 3rd centuries CE, the worship 
of a Gallic sky god, possibly Taranis, continued. 


While the equestrian Jupiter/Taranis on a column is most 
common in the north-east of Gaul, in the Centre and 
south-west it is replaced by an upright but pedestrian 
Jupiter/Taranis with no pillar.’ 


Epona 


Predominantly worshipped in the north and east of Gaul? 
the goddess Epona was one of the few deities worshipped 
across Gaul. The sources are epigraphic,’ such as a 
dedication to Epona (Fig.3./4),°*" and iconographic; but the 
catalogue of the epigraphy and iconography of the goddess 
is very well supplied.’ The iconography of Epona is 
consistent; the commonest image depicts a woman sitting 
side-saddle on a horse, which walks or trots slowly, but 
never gallops,'? towards the right of the observer.“ This is 
found in all regions? in Belgic Gaul, as at Durocortorum 
[Reims] (Fig.3.15)7 Augusta Treverorum  [Trier/ 
Trèves] — (Fig.3.16y? and Divodurum  [Metz]*” 
(Fig.3.17)"', and in Aquitania, as at Aquae Neri [Neris]*” 
(Fig.3.18)/^ at Gannat£" (Fig.3.19)°° and at Limonum 
Pictonum [Poitiers] (Fig.3.20).°” There are minor 
variations, all involving the horses.” 


Epona is generally regarded as the patron-goddess of 
horses*” because of her name and the presence of horses 
in all variations of her iconography. However, this is only 
one of her areas of authority.* It has been proposed that 
the equine-related aspect is derived from her original 


556 de Vries 1961:37; Bauchhenss:19; Ross 1986:130. 
577 Lambrechts 1942:93; Hatt 1951:87; Benoit 1970:95 and 96; Gricourt 
& Hollard:379; King 1990:141; Sterckx 1995:13. 
55! Benoit 1970:96. 

5? Thévenot 1951:138; Oaks:77. 

59 Lambrechts 1950:104 — 105; Bober:13 — 14. 
391 CIL XTIE.7555a. 

52 Le Roux 1955b:102 — 103. 

563 P_W under Epona. 

59 L'induff:821; Aldhouse-Green:110. 

565 One hundred and thirty examples (Oaks:78). 
566 The Remi tribal territory. 

567 Esperandieu:V.3672. 

568 The Treveri tribal territory. 

59 Esperandieu:V.7736. 

579 The Mediomatrici tribal territory. 

511 Esperandieu:V.4353 
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577 Esperandieu:8948. 
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Lambrechts 1949:149; Lambrechts 1950:106;  Renard:187; 
Jenkins:73; Linduff:833, 837; Green, M.J. 1986a:91; Green, MJ. 
1989a:24. 


55? Magnen:9. 


purview, which was the concept of “sovereignty”; it has 
already been seen that there was a link between the Horse 
goddess and the Sovereignty goddess?' and that a 
function of Epona’s may have been sovereignty. Epona 
may also be regarded as a fertility goddess^? because she 
is sometimes portrayed as carrying a basket or bowl of 
fruit or produce.™ But fertility is another function of a 
Sovereignty goddess; by continuing the line of horses, 
she ensures the continuance of sovereignty. Epona also 
has funereal and psychopompic functions? due to her 
connection with fertility and, therefore, with all things in 
the earth, a transference common in many religions.‘ 
Since Rhiannon was also a solar goddess," Epona may 
also have been. Indeed, whenever the sun is depicted in 
Celtic mythology, one of the forms by which it is 
depicted is a woman on a mare.“ This would also bring 
the dead under Epona's protection, because the sun sets 
in the west, where the dead go.^? Due to the precarious 
nature of farming and breeding, it is not unreasonable to 
expect that the deity supervising fertility is also regarded 
as connected with the granting of good fortune. 
Interestingly in two inscriptions? Epona has the title of 
regina, which is also given to goddesses of fertility and to 
Fortune.?' Therefore Epona is a goddess concerned 
originally with sovereignty and, from this, with the 
protection of horses, principally for the cavalry, and with 
fertility, primarily of horses, but generally too; from this 
she became concerned with fortune, with the escort of 
spirits of the dead and with the sun." According to 
Dumezil? there are three functional levels in the cosmic 
and social structure. From her various aspects Epona 
could be called transfunctional, like the Sovereignty 
goddess. 


Epona is the Gallo-Roman version of the Indo-European 
Horse/Sovereignty goddess, but with the emphasis being 
on the horse aspect and the concept of sovereignty being 
played down, because, with the Conquest, sovereignty 
passed from any Gallic institution to Rome. Sterckx“ 
suggests that, since, on her dedications, Epona has the 
titles sancta and regina, for which the French is ‘reine’, 
Epona survived the conversion to Christianity by being 
converted into St Reine, the patron saint of Alesia. 
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Fig. 3.11: Reconstructed Giant Jupiter-column 
(Württembergisches Landesmuseum, Stuttgart) 


If Sterckx is right, then Epona must have had a strong 
association with Alesia, which may explain why the 
Gauls under Vercingetorix did not kill their horses when 
they were besieged by Caesar and short of food. 


Divine Twins 


There are many Gallo-Roman reliefs and inscriptions in 
Belgic Gaul to the Dioscuri. Duval? suggests that the 
success of the cult of the Dioscuri may be explained by 
the prior existence of a similar Gallic parallel. He argues 
that an inscription?* from Southern France may be 
evidence of Gallic Divine Twins?" called Divannos and 
Dinomagetimaros; they have the first syllable in common 
and are referred to under the single title of Martes." The 
latter indicates that they are associated with war and, 
therefore, possibly with providing aid in battle and, 
because of the importance the horse has in warfare for the 
Indo-European peoples in general and the Gauls in 
particular, they are possibly connected with horses.*” 


395 Duval 1957:90. 

839. CIL XIL4218. L COELIUS RUFUS/JULIA SEVERA UXOR/L 
COELIUS  MANGIUS  f/DIVANNONI/DINOMOGETIMARO/ 
MARTIB(us)/ V SL M. 

597 Duval 1957:90. 
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RELIGIOUS ACCULTURATION AND ASSIMILATION IN BELGIC GAUL AND AQUITANIA 


Fig. 3.12:Relief depicting Mercury from the base of a Fig. 3.13:Relief depicting Hercules from the base of a 
Giant Jupiter-column Giant Jupiter -column 


Fig. 3.14: A dedication to Epona 
from Wederath in the Treveri tribal territory 

IN HDD DEA 

EPONE VICA 

I BELG P CV 

RANTE G VEL 

ORIO SACRIL 

LIO Q 
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Fig. 3.15 (left):Relief of Epona from Durocortorum [Reims] (E. Espérandieu, 
Recueil général des bas-reliefs, statues et bustes de la gaule romaine V.3672) 


Fig. 3.16 (middle): Relief of Epona from Augusta Treverorum [Trier/Tréves] (E. Espérandieu, 
Recueil général des bas-reliefs, statues et bustes de la gaule romaine XI.7736) 


Fig. 3.17 (right): Relief of Epona from Divodurum[Metz] (E. Espérandieu, 
Recueil général des bas-reliefs, statues et bustes de la gaule romaine V.4353) 


Fig. 3.16: Relief of Epona from Aquae Neri [Neris] 
(E. Espérandieu, Recueil général des bas-reliefs, statues et bustes de la gaule romaine II.1562) 


Fig. 3.19: Relief of Epona from Gannat (E. Espérandieu, Recueil 
général des bas-reliefs, statues et bustes de la gaule romaine II.1618) 


Fig. 3.20: Relief of Epona from Limonum Pictonum [Poitiers] (E. Espérandieu, 
Recueil général des bas-reliefs, statues et bustes de la gaule romaine XV.8948) 


If Divine Twins formed part of the mythology of the 
Gallic people, as is reasonable, and the Dioscuri 
mentioned in the Gallo-Roman inscriptions are, as with 
the major Roman deities, the original Gallic Divine 
Twins under the guise of the Roman Dioscuri, then the 
worship of the Divine Twins survived until the 2nd 
century CE and even, if Divannos and Dinomagetimaros 
are the Divine Twins, until the 3rd century. 
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Cernunnos 


There are many representations of a cross-legged deity 
with antlers on his head,” such as, in Belgic Gaul, at 


6° Belgic Gaul: Esperandieu:V.3653 and 3731; VI.4726 and 4839; 
Lantier:24 and 42, fig.5; Coudrot &  Moitreux:387; Aquitania: 
Esperandieu:11.1319 and  Lantier:48;  Esperandieu:I1.1539 and 
Lantier:49; Lambrechts 1942:24. 
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Durocortorum [Reims] (Fig.3.21) and Divodurum 
[Metz] (Fig.3.22) and, in Aquitania, at Santoni 
[Saintes] (Fig. 3.23) and Vindobriga [Vendoeuvres]* 
(Fig.3.24).° In a relief from Paris?" this deity is 
portrayed as an old man with antlers and cervine ears, 
who, although the lower part is missing, must have been 
depicted cross-legged.*" Although in Lugdunensian Gaul, 
this is important because it provides a name for the deity. 
Below the relief an inscription,?" dated to the principate 
of Tiberius, gives the name as Cernunnos.^? 


For Bober,“ any assertion that the image was a Greek 
invention cannot be accepted in art-historical terms. 
Moreover, the deity is easily identified with the Antlered 
god on the Gundestrup cauldron?" and, therefore, shows 
that this distinctly Gallic deity continued to be worshipped 
after the Roman Conquest. Lambrechts?^ holds that 
Cernunnos had become identified with Mercury because 
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602 Esperandieu:V.3653. 

60 The Mediomatrici tribal territory. 

6Η Coudrot & Moitreux:387. 
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606 Esberandieu:II 1319. 
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510 Bober:30 
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$? Le Roux (Le Roux 1953:324) accepts that the Antlered god's Gallic 
name is Cernunnos, but questions the reconstruction of the inscription 
as Cernunnus. The part of the inscription (CIL XIII.3026c) which gives 
the god's name actually says ernunno and has been reconstructed as 
[C]ernunno(s) (Le Roux 1953:324). Le Roux (Le Roux 1953:324) 
accepts the reinstatement of the initial C is valid, but argues that the 
addition of an s on the end, to form Cernunnos, is incorrect. Firstly, all 
the names of Gallo-Roman in epigraphy are in the Latinised form, that 
is ending in —us, not —os, such as Belenus, Grannus, not Belenos and 
Grannos, and, secondly, every dedication is in the dative (Le Roux 
1953:324). Therefore, the inscription is actually Cernunno, dative of 
Cernunnus, which is the Latinised form of the Gallic Cernunnos. The 
name Cernunnos has been translated as ‘the horned god’, according to 
Le Roux (Le Roux 1953:325), on the basis of a phonetic connection 
between Cernunnos and the Celtic themes in the word korn (cornu 
(Lat.); κέρας (Gk.); karnon (Gal.); haurna (Got.)). Although conceding 
that the words referring to ‘horn’ or ‘horned beasts’ in the Indo- 
European languages are related (Le Roux 1953:325), Le Roux (Le Roux 
1953:328) rejects this translation and states that it is obviously 
influenced by the iconography, is insufficient and is decidedly spoilt by 
Weisgerber’s (Weisgerber:197) statement that “die Dietung 
aufwiesen". Le Roux (Le Roux 1953:326) states that a correct 
etymology, based on the fact that the long Indo-European o found in the 
Italic language is changed in the Celtic languages into an a, not an e, is 
that karn, meaning a ‘horned beast’, is the cognate of cornu, not kern, 
and that it is not possible to link karn to kern (Le Roux 1953:328 n.6). 
Therefore, according to this theory, the first syllable cannot refer to horn 
and, instead, the name is probably derived from *kern, the root of the 
Welsh cern, the Irish cern and the Breton kern, all meaning the *summit 
of the head’. Le Roux (Le Roux 1953:328) says that the Celtic words 
corn and korn are in fact evidence of borrowing from the Latin cornu. 
Therefore, the first part of the deity's name, Cern-, denotes the top of 
the head and a connection with Indo-European words describing horned 
beasts in general and the stag in particular (Le Roux 1953:326). The 
translation of Cernunnos, according to Le Roux (Le Roux 1953:329), is 
‘he who has the top of the head like a stag’. 

$3 Bober:21. 

614 Lambrechts 1942:25; Jenkins:63. 

55 Lambrechts 1942:26. 
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one of the favourite attributes of Cernunnos was the purse’ 
and the purse, from earliest times, had been an undisputed 
characteristic of the Classical Mercury, symbolising his 
connections with riches, abundance and commerce. Jenkins 
claims that most of the attributes of the Antlered deity on 
the Gundestrup cauldron suggest that Cernunnos was 
closely identified with Mercury?" and not only feels that the 
presence of Mercury, and Apollo, with Cernunnos on a 
relief from Reims?* is not merely to fill a space, but also 
speculates that it is possible that Cernunnos sometimes 
assumed the functions of Mercury and Apollo.‘ The relief 
from Saintes (Fig.3.23) reveals an anonymous female 
consort with a cornucopia.*? Bober®' says that a statue from 
Sommerécourt*? (Fig.3.25)? of a cross-legged man whose 
head originally had antlers attached, reveals chthonic 
attributes in the form of the three Ram-Headed serpents he 
and his consort are feeding. For Bober™ the relief from 
Reims 1s significant because it links Cernunnos with three 
Roman deities. The presence of Mercury is explained by 
Mercury's psychopompic function and fertility associations, 
demonstrated by two of his attributes being a rabbit and a 
cock. There is no clear relationship between Apollo and 
Cernunnos, except the association Apollo had with 
Mercury.?* Finally Cernunnos holds a sack from which 
pour flat, round objects identified as coins; this, along with 
Cernunnos’ chthonic and fertility functions leads Bober” to 
support Peter's?" contention that Cernunnos was equated by 
the Romans with Dis Pater, but only in the 2nd century CE, 
having preserved his independent identity for two centuries. 
According to Lantier,°* a female version of this deity comes 
from Aquitania. 


The Tricephalic deity 


There are many representations in Roman Gaul, especially 
in stone, of a deity whose most characteristic trait is the fact 
that he is tricephalic?? and this image can be found in both 
Belgic Gaul”, as at Noviodunum [Soissons]?! (Fig.3.27)*? 


516 Esberandieu:II 1319 and 1539; Lantier:48 and 49. 
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9? Lambrechts 1942:33; Powell:156. It may be claimed that the 
Tricephalic deity is not indigenous and that the examples of it are 
merely provincial translations of the Roman deity Janus Quadrifons, the 
absence of the fourth face being due to it not being possible to execute it 
in relief or the fourth side of a full round statue would be to the wall. 
The simplest explanation for the fourth face not being executed is that 
the image is of the Tricephalic deity and not Janus Quadrifons. The 
Three-Headed deity is a recognised Celtic deity. 

50 Belgic Gaul: Esperandieu:V.3651 — 2, 3654 — 9, 3661, 3751, 3756, 
3762; ΝΙ.4729 and 4937; IX.7233/7234 and X1.7700. 

$91 The Suessiones tribal territory. 
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and Aquitania, such as at Vesunna [Périgueux]? 
(Fig. 3.26). Strictly speaking, the deity is portrayed more 
often with three faces on one head,‘ particularly among the 
Remi,’ but this seems to be merely a variant on the proper 
concept of a Three-Headed god.*" The image of three faces 
may appear with a single body or without a body at all and 
with or without attributes** (Fig.3.28).%° Bober states that 
the large number of examples from Durocortorum [Reims] 
shows that it was a cult centre. 


Examples of this image, with horns, can be found on 
certain pots known as Belgian “planetary” pots,“ dating 
to the late 2nd century or early 3rd CE “ or between 200 
and 250 CE,“ except by Bober,“ who dates them to the 
early part of the 1st century CE. These are decorated with 
the heads of deities, usually five or seven heads, which are 
interpreted as the Days of the Week" (hence the name 
“planetary”) with the potter substituting for the Roman 
deities the Gallic deities with which they are identified.“ 
Occasionally one of the heads is triple-faced*" and there 
are about thirty of these depictions of the tricephalic 
deity.“ Debris of these pots has been found almost 
everywhere in Belgian territory, but mainly in the region 
of the Sambre and Maas rivers.” Many ceramic fragments 
of these pots or even whole pots have been found in the 
Tungri tribal region?! and in the Nervian tribal region,” 
such as the example from Fontaine-Valmont (Fig.3.29); 
two intact examples, one from each region, come from 
Jupille-lez-Liége, in the Tungri tribal territory, and the 
Nervian town of Bagacum Nerviorum [Bavai].°° This 
indicates that the use of the triple-faced image was 
widespread in the Tungri tribal territory and seems to have 
been present among the Nervii. The statuettes and reliefs 
taken together with the planetary vases and the evidence 
from the regions of the largest and most powerful tribes of 
Aquitania, the Arverni, Bituriges and Santones, show that 
the image, while undoubtedly most venerated among the 
Remi, seems to have been popular over almost half of 
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Belgic Gaul and that it was not limited to the Belgic 
region, but was also popular and venerated in most of 
Aquitania. The tricephalic image was a survival of Celtic 
beliefs?* and shows that the pre-Conquest concept of a 
tricephalic deity continued under Roman rule. 


Reinach*? claims that this deity was identified by the Gauls 
with Mercury, because a relief at Paris?* depicts him with 
the purse, tortoise and ram of Mercury. Lambrechts*" agrees 
with him claiming that the three tribal regions of the 
Suessiones, the Remi and the Bituriges have produced 
monuments showing the Tricephalic image with the 
attributes of Mercury; although Lambrechts lists many, in 
only a few can the tricephalic deity be discerned.‘ 
Lambrechts*? points out that triplism and the use of the 
number three not only does not come from the Classical 
world, but comes from Celtic art and religion and is also an 
essential part of Gallic mentality, indeed, is a universal 
symbol. Lambrecht follows Deonna™ and his concept of “la 
repetition d'intensité", in stating that “la multiplication des 
membres symboliserait l'omnipotence du dieu". Birkhan 
believes not only that the Tricephalic deity was not Mercury 
or Janus Quadrans,*' but that it was not even a deity in its 
own right, because every deity's power could be stressed in 
this way. However, according to Cunliffe,** the Three- 
Headed god was a distinct deity and belonged to a group of 
beneficent gods, whose principal function was to bring 
prosperity to Man. It is possible that the representation of the 
Triple-Headed deity was a symbolic means of enhancing the 
power of the principal deity portrayed, hence the association 
of him with deities such as Mercury, ^ concerned with 
prosperity in commerce, or with Cernunnos and the 
Mothers, whose concern was fertility.‘ 


In view of the multitude of Gallic tribes, the lack of 
evidence of a pan-Gallic pantheon and the fact that a 
single Roman deity can have many different Gallic 
identifications, it is possible that the Tricephalic deity 
was associated with Mercury among certain tribes, while 
others associated him with Cernunnos and still others 
with both Cernunnos and a feminine deity. Bober“ 
argues that, since reconstructions of some “planetary” 
vases reveal that the Tricephalic image corresponds with 
Mars on one, Saturn on another and Mercury on a third, it 
is perfectly reasonable to accept that the Tricephalic deity 
can be assimilated to various Roman deities. 
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Fig. 3.21 (left): Relief of Cernunnos from Durocortorum [Reims] (E. Espérandieu, 
Recueil général des bas-reliefs, statues et bustes de la gaule romaine V.3653) 


Fig. 3.22 (right): Relief of Cernunnos from Divodurum [Metz] (, J.-L. Coudrot & G 
Moitreux, "Une nouvelle représentation de Cernunnos et d'Hercule 
chez les Médiomatrici: le pilier de Metz-Saint-Jacques (Moselle) ", 
RAE XLIII (1992), page 387) 


Fig. 3.23 (left): Relief of Cernunnos from Santoni [Saintes] (E. Espérandieu, Recueil 
général des bas-reliefs, statues et bustes de la gaule romaine II.1319) 


Fig. 3.24 (right): Relief of Cernunnos from Vindobriga [Vendoeuvres] 
(E. Espérandieu, Recueil général des bas-reliefs, statues et bustes de la gaule romaine II.1539) 
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Fig. 3.25: Statue from Sommerécourt (E. Espérandieu, Recueil général des bas-reliefs, 
statues et bustes de la gaule romaine VI.4839) 


Fig. 3.26 (left): Tricephalic image fromVesunna [Périgueux] (E. Espérandieu, 
Recueil général des bas-reliefs, statues et bustes de la gaule romaine II. 1316) 


Fig. 3.27 (right): Tricephalic image from Noviodunum [Soissons] (E. Espérandieu, 
Recueil général des bas-reliefs, statues et bustes de la gaule romaine XI.7700) 
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Fig. 3.28: Tricephalic images (E. Espérandieu, Recueil général des bas-reliefs, 
statues et bustes de la gaule romaine V.3651, 3652 and 3656) 


Fig. 3.29: Fragments of a planetary pot from Fontaine-Valmont displaying a tricephalic image 


Bober” holds that the assimilation of the Tricephalic 
deity to Mercury is “incontestable”, as is its assimilation 
to Cernunnos, but states that “assimilation in isolated 
instances does not imply identity”. 


Noticing that, in Classical mythology, tricephaly is too 
common a feature of chthonic beings“ to be an accident, 
Bober/? speculates, on the basis of common Indo- 
European consciousness and with no suggestion of direct 
Graeco-Roman influence, that the origin of the 
Tricephalic deity may have been chthonic, which 
explains his assimilation to Mercury and Cernunnos. 


The Ram-Horned Snake 


One notable Celtic image, which survived from before 
the Conquest of Gaul until the Gallo-Roman period, 
becoming a very powerful symbol,” is the Ram-Horned 
Snake. There are representations of the Ram-Horned 


567 Bober:39. 
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‘6° Bober:41. 

670 Green, M.J. 1992:227. 
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Snake in Aquitania, as at Aquae Neri [Néris] “! 
(Fig.3.30Y? and Belgic Gaul? as at Sommerécourt* 
(Fig.3.31). According to Amand," its customary 
representation is by a rather thick body with some 
swelling at the base of the neck evoking some rolled up 
horns and an elongated skull. 


The stone sculptures reveal that the pre-Roman Gallic 
Ram-Horned Snake survived the Roman Conquest to be 
portrayed on Gallo-Roman monuments, even in 
connection with images of a Roman deity. 


Lugus 


Lugus, the Gallic equivalent of the Irish deity Lug,*” is 
mentioned in inscriptions either in the name of the 


ὅτι The Bituriges Cubi tribal territory 

673 Esperandieu:1I.1573. 

55 Belgic Gaul: Esperandieu:V.3919 and 4018; VL4786, 4831 and 
4839. 
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675 Esperandieu:VI.4839. 

°° Amand:343 — 344. 


divinities called Lugoves** or in personal names,” such 
as Luguadix,“° Luguselva! and Lugiola.“’ This 
demonstrates that Lugus continued to be worshipped after 
the Roman Conquest. 


Sovereignty/fertility goddess 
Divine consorts 


One distinct characteristic of Gallo-Roman deities, 
attested in iconography and epigraphy,” is that many are 
in pairs composed of a male and a female deity.“ The 
concept of divine partners was a predilection for the 
Gauls and possibly for Celts in general. The majority of 
divine couples was indigenous in origin; while the male 
may be either a Roman or a Celtic god, the female is 
always a Celtic goddess with a Celtic name.’ The reason 
for this pairing may be ascertained by the examination of 
the female deity in those divine couples about which 
there is sufficient information. 


Mercury and Rosmerta 


Throughout Gaul Mercury is linked in reliefs and 
inscriptions to female deities as a consort. Maia** and 
Visucia*? are examples, but he is usually connected with 
Rosmerta.® At Niedaltdorf* the altar at a temple, dated 
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95 CIL XIILS078. Even & Le Roux:295; Duval 1954:10; Gricourt 
1955:69; Sjoestedt:43. Many (Loth:206; van Hamel:238; Vendryes 
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seen in the dedication to Martibus (CIL ΧΙΠ.4218), in a form of the 
plural of majesty (Vendryes 1948:279; Gricourt 1955:69). The Lugoves 
might be nature goddesses of prosperity and creation (Loth:225; 
Vendryes 1948:279); for Loth (Loth:206) they were definitely gods or 
goddesses connected to Lug. Sjoestedt (Sjoestedt:43) suggests that this 
is a reference to the Irish legend of two brothers of Lug. 
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to possibly Ist century CE,® was dedicated to Mercury 
and the Celtic goddess Rosmerta and there are 
sculptures of Mercury and Rosmerta™ (Fig.3.32). She 
was the companion of Mercury, notably in the east of 
Gaul, in the north-east of Gaul,*?* and in the central and 
eastern areas of Gaul?" and her cult was popular among 
the Lingones, Treveri, Mediomatrici, Triboci and Leuci,” 
as at Tullum Leucorum [Toul]™ (Fig.3.33);’ according 
to de Vries," this means that the cult of Mercury and 
Rosmerta can be regarded as a real Gallic cult. The fact 
that Rosmerta is mentioned twenty-one times, exceeded 
only by Epona,” demonstrates her popularity. Bemont™ 
believes that Rosmerta existed before the Roman 
Conquest and the introduction of Mercury; Green merely 
grants that she may have existed before then™ and that it 
may have been that Mercury was actually attached to her 
rather than the other way around.” She is depicted either 
with the attributes of Mercury, making her merely the 
reflection of the god, or with a cornucopia or fruits in a 
basket, attributes of fertility." ^ Her name"' and her 
iconography indicate that she was a goddess of prosperity 
and fertility," who was concerned with the accidents of 
human fortune.” 
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CIL ΧΙΠ4235, 4237- MERCURIO/ET  ROSMER(tae)/ 
MESSOR/CANI/LIBERTUS. 
$^ Bémont 1960 — 61:35; Wightman 1970: 220; Horne & King:441; 
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caduceus is the attribute of Maia. 
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important goddess. According to de Vries (de Vries 1961:118), because 
the second part of her name may be from the root *smer, which takes up 
the idea of “to save", one reaches the meaning “goddess of plenty". 
However, this is a non sequitur. Her name signifies the ‘Great Provider’ 
(Duval 1957:55; Bémont 1960 — 61:30; Bémont 1969:23; Wightman 
1970:225; Wightman 1985:182; Green 1989a:42, 46 and 55; Green 
1993:41; Green 1995a:125; Green 1995b:474; Ellis Davidson:93; 
Aldhouse-Green:107) or the ‘Good Purveyor' (Green 1986a:97), the 
root *smer— meaning ‘foresight’ or ‘provision’ (Duval 1957:56) or 
“brilliant” (York:92). Olmsted (Olmsted 1994:406) translates her name 
as ‘the Highly Foresighted’. Birkhan, however, suggests that the name 
means ‘the well-greased’ (Birkhan:596) or ‘well, heavily smeared’ 
(Birkhan:803) as a derivation of the Gallic element smer- (t) — and that 
her cult ritual might have involved the smearing of the idol with fat, 
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It is generally thought, based on the fact that some 
dedications are to Mercury alone, that Rosmerta had no 
identity and was merely a female version or counterpart of 
Mercury, who was the dominant partner, borrowing his 
attributes; however, her Celtic character is manifest on 
many monuments” and she brings attributes alien to 
Mercury's imagery, such as the cornucopia, the snake and 
the patera." Moreover, she is sometimes worshipped in 
her own temple." These indicate a definitely separate 
character, quite distinct from a mere feminine counter-part, 
confirmed by her appearances on her own. According to 
Bémont,"^ a dedication to Rosmerta alone shows that she 
was able to enjoy greater independence than her habitual 
association with Mercury would allow one to suppose. 
According to Green, these show that she had a status 
independent of her consort'? and cannot be dismissed as a 
mere adjunct or extension of Mercury," but even indicate 
that she was actually of greater importance than her role as 
part of a divine couple might suggest."" Green”! even says 
that Mercury was made accessible to the Celts and 
connected with the imagery of fertility only by being 
associated with Rosmerta. Green"? believes that she had “a 
very real personality and imagery of her own" and that she 
was “considered as an independent goddess". Indeed, 
Bémont"" believes that it is when she is represented on her 
own that she rediscovers her original vitality. 


Apollo and Sirona 


In almost all inscriptions in Belgic Gaul Apollo is linked 
with Sirona.”' There is an inscription to Apollo and 
Sirona from Graux’? (Fig.3.34).^ Sirona"^ was the 
divine consort of Apollo Grannus"? in the 2nd and 3rd 
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7* Her name is a combination of the word meaning ‘star’ (Duval 
1957:56; Green 1995a:103; Green 1996a:30) and the suffix —ona, which 
means 'goddess' (Gruffyd:98). Duval believes the meaning is confirmed 
by her association with Apollo in the east of Gaul (Duval 1957:56) and, 
according to Green (Green 1989a:43; Green 1995a:103; Green 
1996a:30), the name has astral associations and suggests night and 
darkness and light penetrating darkness. However, Birkhan, considering 
it beyond doubt that Sirona originally began with St-, connects her 
name with the Indo-European root *ster-, which means ‘immature 
cattle’ (Birkhan:591), and thinks her names means she-calf 
(Birkhan:711). Birkhan (Birkhan:591) also considers the possible 
identification of Sirona with the Old Irish goddess Grainne, whose name 
means ‘she belonging to Grannus’. 
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centuries.”° However, her cult may have existed before 
the Roman Conquest.”’ Her cult is widely spread,” but 
she was most popular among the Treveri? where she is 
associated with Apollo.” 
According to Green,"  Hochsheid" was Sirona’s 
principal shrine; certainly this site was very important in 
the worship of Apollo and Sirona, as is shown by an 
inscription dedicated to them (Fig.3.35), by a head of 
Sirona (Fig.3.36)? and by statues of Sirona and Apollo 
(Fig.3.37 and Fig.3.38).™ Birkhan,” however, considers 
it to have been Augusta Treverorum [Trier/Trèves]. Other 
Treveran sites were Niedaltdorf?* and Sainte-Fontaine?? 
(Fig.3.39)** and, according to Green," she was also 
worshipped among the Mediomatrici at Sablon, near 
Divodurum [Metz]. Sirona's iconography at Hochsheid, 
carrying a bowl of three eggs and with a snake wrapped 
around her arm"? (Fig.3.37), portrays her as concerned 
with fertility and regeneration as well as healing;"' her 
imagery at Sainte-Fontaine, where she is portrayed with 
corn and fruit," also represents fertility. At Epidaurus 
there was an inscription in which miraculous cures were 
ascribed to dogs,“ and Sirona is also depicted with a dog 
in her arms or on her lap. At some sites, as at 
Hochsheid, ^  Sainte-Fontaine"* and, according to 
Green," at Sablon, she appears independent of Apollo, 
although his image may still be at the site indicating that 
he was also worshipped there. In Aquitania, at Burdigala 
[Bordeaux] in the Bituriges Vivisci tribal territory, she 
was mentioned on her own in an inscription.” 
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1989a:43. Significantly, the name of the site is the equivalent of the 
Celtic name Icovellauna, which means “Good Water” and is a goddess 
worshipped at the octagonal Nymphaeum of Sablon near Divodurum 
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Fig. 3.30 (left): Representation of the Ram-Horned Snake from Aquae Neri [Néris] 
(E. Espérandieu, Recueil général des bas-reliefs, statues et bustes de la gaule romaine II.1573) 


Fig. 3.31 (right): Representation of the Ram-Horned Snake from Sommerécourt 
(E. Espérandieu, Recueil général des bas-reliefs, statues et bustes de la gaule romaine VI.4839) 


Green"? believes that the fact that Sirona was invoked on 
her own indicates her independent status among the 
Celtic deities. She is mentioned fourteen times; this must 
indicate her popularity. 


Mars and his consorts 


Like Apollo, Mars had different epithets and different 
consorts. At the Irminenwingert temple?" at Augusta 
Treverorum [Trier/Tréves]?' Lenus Mars is considered to 
have had Ancamna as his consort," because, on an 
exhedra in the immediate vicinity of the great sanctuary, 
there was a dedication to Ancamna as well as to Mars, 
and to the Genius of the Vilciatis pagus."? The temple at 
Móhn has supplied an inscription™ the text of which is 
disputed. While the mention of Mars can be accepted 
beyond dispute, there is a debate regarding the Gallic 
epithet and the identity of the consort apparently 
mentioned. According to Duval and Grenier? the 
inscription reads MARTI SMER[./O ΕΤ... MANAE/ 
C.G. SEC. Accepting this interpretation, Hettner and 
Hatt” posit that the Gallic epithet is Smertatius, while, 
according to Pauly-Wissowa and Grenier?" it is 
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Smertrius, a view accepted by Wightman.” Certainly the 
name Smertrius fits the missing space, whereas the 
Smertatius version requires three letters to fit a space for 
two. The Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum increases the 
size of the space, reading the inscription as MARTI 
SMET....HO ΕΤ... MANAE, and constructs the epithet as 
being Smertutius. As regards the alleged consort, a 
fertility goddess, according to Τπένοποί, Hettner and 
Hatt’ consider it to be Pomona, but Pauly-Wissowa, 
Grenier, Thévenot, Wightman, Metzler and Green”! 
prefer Ancamna. However, having inspected this 
inscription I cannot agree with this interpretation; there is 
insufficient space even for the name Ancamna and the 
interpetation lies more in the imagination, perhaps based 
on the inscription at the temple of Lenus Mars. The fact 
that all these sanctuaries are in the Treveri tribal region 
indicates that Ancamna, as Green™ says, was a Treveran 
deity. Other examples of Mars with different epithets and 
consorts are Mars Loucetius with Nemetona,'? Mars 
Cicollius with Litavis’ and Mars Visucius with 


58 Wightman 1970:214 and 223. 
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the Sacred Grove’. 
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Visucia;”® there was even a pairing of Mars Cicollius and 
Rosmerta.” 


Sucellus and Nantosuelta 

Another notable pairing," found in Belgic Gaul among 
the Mediomatrici and, according to Green,” the Treveri 
is Sucellus? and Nantosuelta," identified from a 
monument at Pons Sarravi [Sarrebourg], near Divodurum 
[Metz|" (Fig.3.40)/^ which is the only image of 
Nantosuelta with an inscription of her name"? and is one 
of two Mediomatrican reliefs in which she appears with 


5 Duval 1957:93; de Vries 1961:141; Mac Cana:49. 
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Mac Cana:44, 49; Wightman 1985:182; Wightman 1986:558; Green, 
M.J. 1986a:95 — 96; Green, M.J. 1989a:45 and 46; Deyts:90; Green, 
M.J. 1992:211; Green, MJ. 1993:41; Birkhan:610; Green, MJ. 
1995a:125; Green, M.J. 1995b:474. 

78 Green, M.J. 1989a:42; Green, M.J. 1995a:128. 
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Mac Cana:44; Green 1986:97; Green 1989:46, 84; Deyts:90; Green 
1992:211; Green 1995a:128; Green 1995b:474). 
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two parts of her name. The first part of her name, Nanto—, contains the 
theme of the Irish god of war Nét and has also been employed as a noun 
meaning ‘battle’ or ‘wound’ (Reinach 1896:51, n.1); the second part, — 
suelta, being the past participle of the verbal root sue! meaning ‘to 
shine' (Reinach:51). This interpretation was considered to be confirmed 
by the connection between the meaning of the name of Nantosuelta's 
companion, Sucellus, ‘the Good Striker’, and the fact that Nét was the 
grandfather of the god Balar, who was surnamed balc-béimnech, ‘the 
Strong Striker’ (Reinach:51). However, Linckenheld (Linckenheld:88) 
states that this interpretation cannot be correct. This was replaced by 
another interpretation, not surprisingly, since the connection between 
Nanto— and Nét is very thin, exceeded in tenuousness only by the 
supposed confirmation of the theory, and Nantosuelta’s attributes at no 
time appear in any way martial, except, perhaps, for the raven, which is 
a carrion-bird (Green 1989a:48 and 54). The other interpretation is ‘the 
Brook, which sparkles (in the valley)’ or ‘the torrent, which sparkles 
and shines’ (Linckenheld:89). The first term, Nanto-, is translated as 
‘valley’ (Linckenheld:88) and by extension ‘torrent’ or ‘brook’ 
(Linckenheld:89); this may be confirmed by the fact that the word nant 
is Welsh for ‘brook’ (Sjoestedt:19; Mac Cana:44). The translation of the 
second term follows Reinach's (Reinach:51) interpretation that —suelta 
is derived from the verbal root suel meaning ‘to shine’ 
(Linckenheld:89). Since then de Vries (de Vries 1961:94) has suggested 
‘she who makes the brooks glitter’ and Green has interpreted 
Nantosuelta's name, though without supplying any etymological 
explanation, as ‘Winding River’ (Green 1986a:97), ‘Winding Brook’ 
(Green 1989a:42 and 47; Green 1995b:474), ‘Winding Stream’ (Green 
1992:211), ‘Meandering River’ (Green 1989a:42) or ‘Meandering 
Stream’ (Green 1995a:128). Olmsted suggests ‘Who Makes the Valley 
Bloom’ and Birkhan (Birkhan:610) says that the name may be read as 
‘winding valley’, ‘glittering brook’ or ‘valley on which the sun shines’, 
but the meaning is completely unclear. 
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Sucellus."* While the other pairs mentioned consist of a 
Roman god, either with or without a Celtic epithet, this 
pair is of two Celtic deities. As regards Nantosuelta's 
functions, her name shows she had a connection with 
water, although this is not present in her images,” and 
this links her to fertility;"5 this is confirmed by the fact 
that she always carries a cornucopia."" Of her attributes 
found only in her images in the Mediomatrican"? tribal 
region,"? one is a miniature house with a gabled roof and 
two openings like windows on top of a long pole"? and 
the second is a raven.™ A final attribute is honey. In one 
relief? there appear to be three honeycombs at her feet? 
and in the second™ she appears to hold a hive,” on which 
the raven perches, and on the ground on the left there are 
three objects which have been interpreted as 
honeycombs."* The cornucopia, the miniature house on a 
pole and the honeycombs and hive all suggest her 
concern, at least among the Mediomatrici, with 
domesticity, protection of the family home, the hearth 
and everything connected with 15 and may indicate that, 
like the other consorts, Nantosuelta was concerned with 
prosperity.” Linckenheld postulates that Nantosuelta also 
had a funerary aspect? and an astrological one.” 
Linckenheld?' points out the possible connection of 
Nantosuelta, rather than Sucellus, with Mithras; the two 
altars’? were found 20m from a contemporary Mithraeum 
and a relief of Nantosuelta? was surmounted by the head 
of Sol surrounded by seven rays, the same type of head as 
is found on the upper part of the altars of Mithras. The 
fact that Sucellus often appears on his own, is older and 
possesses a distinctive attribute identifying him suggests 
that he is the dominant partner;” however, Nantosuelta's 
diadem reflects high status"? and the fact that she was 
represented alone four times,"* as at Pons Sarravi 
[Sarrebourg]"" (Fig.3.41),7* indicates that in Eastern Gaul 
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she could be worshipped separately from her consort” 
and suggests that she was not a subordinate. Her 
popularity may be gauged by the fact that the goddess is 
represented on seventeen monuments.*” 


Although Grenier?' believes that the goddesses were only 
the feminine personification of the male deity with whom 
they were associated, they demonstrate, by their 
independent identity, that they were not female ciphers 
attached to a more important male deity." They were 
more than just feminine personifications, but were 
goddesses with personality separate from their consorts. 


Therefore the best explanation, since all the female deities 
were concerned with fertility and prosperity,” is that the 
pairs were forms of a divine marriage™ between the local 
goddess of sovereignty, who governs the fertility of the 
area, and various local gods, which would explain the 
cases of different partners and account for the apparent 
polygamy or promiscuity by the various deities. This 
explains why the deities with Roman names had different 
consorts; they had to have different consorts to legitimise 
their rule on different areas. For Green," a concept 
common to all divine couples and central to the cult is the 
matriage of equal partners since there is no evidence in the 
iconography of either party being dominant, and also the 
iconography shows that the marriage aspect may account 
for the popularity of the cults.*” In view of the fact that in 
all but three of the divine couples the male is manifestly 
Gallic, it is probable that the remaining three, Mercury, 
Apollo and Mars, are simply Graeco-Roman exteriors for 
Gallic equivalents. 


The frequency of male deities with Celtic consorts 
indicates that the concept that a sacred marriage to the 
goddess of sovereignty of an area bestows legitimacy on 
the rule of her marriage partner continued into the Gallo- 
Roman period; Roman acculturation resulted in the deity 
in whom sovereignty was vested having the external 
image and name of a Roman deity. 


Mother goddesses 


There is a group of goddesses, which, by their attributes, 
were concerned with fertility, one of the functions of the 
Sovereignty goddess. The Mother goddesses often have 
epithets** pertaining to specific groups? or to certain 


78 Esperandieu:VI.4568. 

7? Green, M.J. 1989a:48; Green, M.J. 1995a:128. 
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89 The Junones, who protected women (MacCulloch 1911:45 and 46; 
Green, M.J. 1986a:79 — 80), and the Suleviae, who presided over 
springs (Cunliffe 1997:187). 
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areas of operation,‘ but the majority is concerned with 
locality;"' some refer to a region and some are 
concerned with the province, but many link the Mothers 
to a specific area? Toutain‘* demonstrates that 
sometimes the modern name of a brook or spring can be 
recognised in the epithet of certain Mothers. 


Fig. 3.32: Sculpture of Mercury and Rosmerta from 
Augusta Treverorum [Trier/Tréves] 


810 The Domesticae, pertaining to the household (MacCulloch 1911:45). 
δ Green, M.J. 1986a:78. A rather strange locality for Mother goddesses 
is crossroads, governed by Matres Biviae, Triviae and Quadruviae 
(MacCulloch 1948:29; Duval 1957:54). 

de Rhys:101; Duval 1957:52 and 53; Powell:156; Green, M.J. 1986a:78 
— 79. The Treverae were obviously only worshipped in the Treveri tribal 
territory (Duval 1957:53; Green, M.J. 1986a:79). 

85 Toutain:243. 
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Fig. 3.33: Sculpture of Mercury and Rosmerta from Tullum Leucorum [Toul] 
(E. Espérandieu, Recueil général des bas-reliefs, statues et bustes de la gaule romaine VI.4709) 


Fig. 3.34: Inscription to Apollo and Sirona from Graux 
(E. Espérandieu, Recueil général des bas-reliefs, statues et bustes de la gaule romaine VI.4828) 
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Fig. 3.35: Inscription to Apollo and Sirona from 
Hochsheid 
DEO APOLLI 
NI ET SANC 
T(a)E SIRON(a)E RC PRO CO 
NIU[G]E(?) T[----] 


Although von Petrikovits" disagrees, many scholars 
accept that the Celtic, specifically Gallic, origin of the 
Mothers is beyond question.'^ They sometimes took the 
form of a Triad of Mother goddesses or Triple Mothers,*'^ 
like the triad” from Nasium [Naixj' or that *° from 
Augusta Treverorum [Trier/Tréves].°° A group of Celtic 
fertility goddesses called the Xulsigiae 1s epigraphically 
attested with the worship of Lenus Mars (ΕἼρ.3.42).5' 


The iconography of the Triple Mothers, usually in stone or 
clay and sometimes in metal or bone,” has a consistent 
element, the depiction of three women, each fully clothed, 
seated side by side," with a variety of attributes, all 
concerned with the concepts of fertility and nourishing, the 
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821 CIL XIII; P-W 1950.202; Grenier 1958:421; Hatt 1979:127. 
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95 Rhys:100; MacCulloch 1911:44; MacCulloch 1948:29; Duval 
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Fig. 3.36: Head of Sirona from Hochsheid (E. 
Espérandieu, Recueil général des bas-reliefs, statues et 
bustes de la gaule romaine XIV. 8436) 


commonest being baskets of fruit, cornucopiae, fish, 
loaves and children.” 


In many reliefs” the middle figure is young and bare-headed 
and the two other figures are matrons with large hats," as in 
the statuette from Velzeke?" (Fig. 3.43).The cult of the Three 
Mothers was specific to the Celtic world** and was limited 
to Gaul and the Rhineland of Germany;*” it was not found in 
the east or north-west of Gaul.*? As Lambrechts*' points out 
that, there can be images of single Mother goddesses, such 
as the figurine from Bagacum Nerviorum [Bavai]*” 
(Fig.3.44). Triads of Mothers were absent from Aquitania, 
the goddesses being expressed in dyads,** such as the dyad 
from Limonum Pictonum [Poitiers]"* (Fig. 3.45). 
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Fig. 3.37 (left): Statue of Sirona from Hochsheid 
Fig. 3.38 (right): Statue of Apollo from Hochsheid 


Fig. 3.39: Image of and inscription to Sirona from 
Sainte-Fontaine E. Espérandieu, Recueil général des bas- 
reliefs, statues et bustes de la gaule romaine V.4470) 
Deae Dironae 
Maior ma 
giatitilius 

VSLM 
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It is clear from the fertility-related attributes that the 
Triple Mothers, and Mother goddesses in general, were 
fertility goddesses.**° Bober*” calls them the counterparts 
to Cybele in Gaul. Toutain** states that they were not 
only Mothers of fruits, but exercised control over all 
nature and humanity, fertility of the earth and humans. 
Images of single goddesses*? found at Samarobriva 
[Amiens], at Divodurum [Metz]! and at Dalheim and 
Luxemburg.*? The Mother goddesses had a funerary 
aspect; this is true in the case of Epona, who had a 
fertility aspect, and possibly Nantosuelta. Linckenheld** 
states that it is only on the images of the Mothers, and a 
goddess interpreted as Venus, that “symboles astraux” 


836 Linckenheld:66. 

837 Bober:39. 

838 Toutain:245. 

839 Samarobriva [Amiens] — Esperandieu:V.3934; Divodurum [Metz] — 
Esperandieu:V.4360 and 4383; Dalheim and Luxemburg- 
Esperandieu: V.4266, 4272 and 4280. 

#0 The Ambiani tribal territory. 

*!! The Mediomatrici tribal territory. 

#2 The Treveri tribal territory. 

88 Linckenheld:57 — 58, 65, 66, 67 and 68; Green, M.J. 1992:212. 

#4 Linckenheld:69. 


and “décorations stellaires” are found, which supports 
the funerary aspect, because such symbols are found in 
an appreciable number of funeral monuments of the 
Gallo-Roman period. 


Linckenheld claims that the “symboles astraux” are found 
in a context outside of and sheltered from Roman 
influence“ and that these symbols, encountered on funeral 
monuments, coins and vases in Gaul during the Gallo- 
Roman period, are not the result of acculturation, but are 
indigenous and indicate that indigenous religious beliefs 
survived.“ Mac Cana% feels that there is no clear 
distinction between these goddesses and divine consorts. 
Since divine consorts are manifestations of the Sovereignty 
goddess myth, it is possible that the groups of Mother 
goddesses are too. Indeed, Aldhouse-Green™ expresses a 
similar idea in suggesting that they are the Gallic 
equivalent of the puella senilis, a form of the Sovereignty 
goddess; the fact that they are depicted in groups of two or 
three recalls the fact that the Sovereignty goddess appears 
in twos or threes.’ If Linckenheld, Mac Cana and 
Aldhouse-Green are correct, these Mother goddesses are 
another manifestation of the survival of the Sovereignty 
goddess myth under Roman rule. 


Fig. 3.40: Relief of and inscription to Sucellus and 
Nantosuelta from Pons Sarravi [Sarrebourg] (E. 
Espérandieu, Recueil général des bas-reliefs, statues et 
bustes de la gaule romaine VI.4566) 

Deo Sucello 
Nantosuelte 
Bellausu Smas 
se filius VSLM 
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Fig. 3.41: Relief of Nantosuelta from Pons Sarravi 
[Sarrebourg] (E. Espérandieu, Recueil général des bas- 
reliefs, statues et bustes de la gaule romaine VI.4568) 


Fig. 3.42: Inscription to Lenus Mars and the Xulsigiae 
from the temple of Lenus Mars 
at Augusta Treverorum [Trier/Tréves] 
LENO MARTI/ ET XULSIGIIS 
L. VIRIUS DISE 
TO V.S.L.M 
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Fertility goddesses and Minerva 


The reliefs*? and statuettes found in connection with 
temples“! of Cybele/Magna Mater, Diana, Fortuna, Isis, 
Abundantia, Minerva and Venus and the references to 
some of these goddesses in inscriptions," may be 
considered as examples of the influx and acceptance of 
Roman deities. However, all these deities were 
concerned with fertility; even Diana, governing 
menstruation, is connected with fertility. Fertility is one 
aspect of the transfunctional Sovereignty goddess and 
these Roman goddesses were, therefore, actually viewed 
as various forms of the Sovereignty goddess. The 
presence at some sites of statuettes of Minerva,*? who is 
not considered as concerned with fertility, along with 
images of fertility deities is not an anomaly and neither 
is her mention in inscriptions." It has been 
demonstrated that Minerva was probably equated with 
the Gallic equivalent of the Irish goddess Brigit.” 
Brigit, and therefore the Gallic “Minerva”, was a form 
of the transfunctional goddess concerned with 
sovereignty and all its aspects. Therefore, the presence 
of Roman or Oriental goddesses, although an indication 
of acculturation, is not evidence of acceptance of 


#0 Belgic Gaul: Esperandieu:V.3670 and 3673 (Cybele), V.3666, 3783, 
4116, 4126, 4132, 4140, 4143, 4151, 4214, 4429, 4430, 4472, 4477, 
4482, 4495, 4497 and VI. 4641, 4797, 4939, 5017, 5107, 5236, 5250, 
5252 (Diana), VL5127 (Diana and Apollo), V.4003 — 4, 4141, 4247, 
4286 and VI. 4662, 4899, 4936, 4940, 4950, 5028, 5067, 5081, 5125, 
5128 and 5248 (Fortuna/Fortune), V.3793, 4299 and VI.4982 (Isis), 
V.3796, 3930, 3992, 4123, 4141, 4191, 4266, 4272, 4280, 4464, 4475 
and VI.4502, 4662, 4742, 4781, 4791, 4951, 5031, 5034, 5043, 5065 — 
66, 5068 and 5263 (Abundantia/Abundance), V.3662, 3793, 3849, 
4012, 4017, 4068, 4116, 4122, 4126 — 7, 4129 — 30, 4132, 4135, 4225, 
4228, 4238, 4252, 4359, 4425, 4485, 4498 and VI.4628, 4717, 4895, 
4918, 4927, 4930 — 31, 4933, 5022, 5100, 5116, 5129, 5230, 5233, 5235 
and 7592 (Minerva), VI.4671 (Minerva and Mars), V.3660, 3671, 3681, 
3792, 3984, 3989, 4015, 4227, 4338 and VL.4510, 4623, 4688, 4718 — 
19, 4722, 4725, 4759, 4797, 4824, 4827, 4834, 4836, 4945, 4984 — 85, 
5037, 5090 and 5130 (Venus), V.3664 and VI.5127 (Venus and Vulcan) 
andV.4130 (Venus and Mercury). 

Aquitania: Esperandieu:I1.892, 1242, 1399, 1408 (Cybele), Π.892, 929, 
1076, 1243, 1261, 1324, 1372 (Diana), IL1416 (Fortuna/Fortune), 
11.926 7 and 1056 (Isis, Π.1418, 1528, 1563 and 1580 
(Abundantia/ Abundance), 11.892, 898, 906 — 7, 916, 1009, 1065 — 6, 
1240, 1245, 1323, 1392, 1408, 1410, 1706, 1720 and 1724 (Minerva), 
11.1593 (Minerva and Mars), Π.901 — 905, 917 — 8, 1005, 1052, 1066, 
1076, 1204, 1215, 1256, 1259, 1286, 1302, 1305, 1541, 1604, 1639 and 
1715 (Venus), Π.1593 (Venus, Apollo and Mercury). 

5? Dhronecken: Cybele and Venus (Bertin No.71; Cabuy:272); 
Fliessem/Otrang: Diana (Cabuy:279); Graach: Cybele (Cabuy:282); 
Gusenburg: Cybele; Diana; Fortuna/Fortune; Venus (Cabuy:284); 
Hochsheid: Diana (Bertin No.102), Cybele, Fortuna/Fortune and Venus 
(Cabuy:293); Hofstade-lés-Alost: Cybele (Bertin No.103); Martelange: 
Diana and Venus (Cabuy:360); Móhn: Fortuna/Fortune and Venus 
(Cabuy:303); Nattenheim: Fortuna/Fortune (Bertin No.139); Serrig: 
Diana (Cabuy:337); Tawern: “Artemis of Ephesus" and Isis 
(Cabuy:343); Velosne: Victory(?) (Bertin No. 223; Cabuy:344). 

5? Belgic Gaul: CIL XIIL.3459, 3605, 4104, 4469 and 4471 (Diana); 
3461 (Isis); 4467 (Venus). 

Aquitania: CIL XIIL83, 504 — 525, 572 - 573, 947 and 11042 
(Cybele/Magna Mater); 382 and 1495 (Diana); 153 (Isis). 

53 Dalheim (Cabuy:267); Dhronecken (Bertin No.71; Cabuy:272); 
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Roman deities, but rather of the continued worship of 
the Sovereignty goddess. 


Fig. 3.43: Statuette of Triple Mothers from Velzeke 


Fig. 3.44: Figurine of a Mother-Goddess from 
Bagacum Nerviorum [Bavai] 


Fig. 3.45: Relief of a dyad of Mother-Goddesses from 
Limonum Pictonum [Poitiers] (E. Espérandieu, Recueil 
général des bas-reliefs, statues et bustes de la gaule 
romaine IT.1394) 


Sucellus/Dispater 


There are 230 representations of this deity in Gaul and, 
although he is found more rarely in these provinces,“ he is 
represented in Belgic Gaul" as on the relief from Vicus 
Soliciae [Soulosse]"* (Fig.3.46),*° and Aquitania, as on 
the relief from Gannat®® (Fig.3.47).% He was worshipped 
as early as the 1st century CE. A relief? found in 1854 in 
the Mediomatrici tribal territory supplies the image of this 
god and two reliefs and two inscriptions? provide his 
name and consort. His Gallic name, beard and attire 
indicate that he is a Gallic deity. His attributes were, 
most frequently, a long-handled mallet,** a vase called an 
olla," a sign of abundance, and a dog.** Birkhan*® thinks 
that the mallet is a tool of a mint master, tub-maker or 


856 Birkhan:610. 

357 Esperandieu: VI.4566, 4708, 4804, 4848 and 4946. 

558 The Leuci tribal territory. 
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of the Scandanavian and Germanic Thor and Birkhan (Birkhan:610) 
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smith, while Bober*? states that Sucellus is a divinity of the 
Underworld. For  Linckenheld certain ideas are 
recognisable in the attributes: fertility; death and the 
Underworld; and the home. The mallet signifies chthonic 
fertility, indicating that the god is linked to arboreal 
vegetation, and is symbolic of death,*” the latter because of 
the similarity with the Charon-like figure, who dispatches 
fallen gladiators with a hammer,*” and a hammer is used to 
kill sacrificial animals.” However, contrary to this is the 
story in which Valeria Luperca tapped sick Romans lightly 
on the head, making them well again (Plut.Parallela 
Graec.Rom. XXXV). This indicates a duality about the 
hammer, bringing of life and inflicting death. Although 
Linckenheld merely says that the meaning of the olla is so 
well known in private cults that “il est inutile d’y insister 
1ci","^ the attribute seems to represent prosperity and, 
therefore, fertility; according to Linckenheld,*” it proves 
that Sucellus is a domestic deity. Linckenheld*” also claims 
that the dog indicates a deity concerned with the 
Underworld, because the dog has a role in the Underworld, 
which “il n'est pas besoin d’insister”; Linckenheld*” also 
says that the dog proves that Sucellus is concerned with 
fertility** and even says that the presence of a dog with the 
Mother goddesses proves their fertility and funerary 
connections and that “je n’ai pas besoin de citer des 
exemples". But this is based on the assumption that the dog 
is connected to the Underworld; yet the dog can symbolise 
friendship or hunting or, as has been seen,*” healing. 
Linckenheld does not mention it, but the dog, the earliest 
domestic animal and one customarily kept to guard the 
home, may indicate a domestic deity. Finally, for 
Linckenheld, the presence of  Nantosuelta proves 
Sucellus’ connection with all three functions. Two 
proposals have been made regarding Sucellus, both based 
on his mallet. 


The first is that Sucellus can be identified with the Gallic 
deity Caesar calls Dispater;* the “good” in his name, 
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Boucher:164; Deyts:94; Clemen:123. de Vries (de Vries 1961:95) 
argues against this. Reinach (Reinach, S. 1912:229), the exponent of 
this identification, argues that, according to Caesar, Dispater, Father of 
the Gallic race, was a chthonic, nocturnal deity and that the deity with a 
mallet, known as Sucellus, is the only deity, out of all the Gallo-Roman 
monuments, who resembles the form of the Underworld deities of the 
Classical world, probably referring to the mallet and its resemblance to 
Charon’s hammer and he contends that either Caesar is wrong in stating 
that there was such a god or the Gallo-Romans conspicuously failed to 
make images of their divine father. Since Caesar’s source of 
information about Gallic religion was the druid Diviacus and other 
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therefore, refers to the beneficial infliction of death to 
relieve suffering or, in view of the apparent dual ability of 
the hammer, to the bringing of health. The alternate 
argument is that the god with a mallet, called Sucellus in 
the north, is not the god Caesar calls Dispater, but is the 
deity known in the Lower Rhine as Silvanus,*” although 
images of Silvanus have been found in sanctuaries in the 
north. A basic flaw with both these arguments is that 
they are based on the assumption that the depiction of a 
deity was uniform over the whole of Gaul, with a 
difference in image indicating a difference in identity; in 
view of the large number of tribes in Belgic Gaul alone, 
this is untenable. Linckenheld accepts Reinach’s view 
that Sucellus is the deity whom Caesar calls Dispater and 
explains the different images.“ Birkhan*? says that the 
connection of Sucellus with death and wealth is 
supported by his identification with Pluto. 


information from Caesar, such as the popularity of Mercury, has been 
proved correct by archaeology, there should be representations of him. 
5? Bober:40; Duval 1957:79; de Vries 1961:93; Deyts:90. This is based 
on two points. The first is the Sulzbach monument in Southern 
Germany, which depicts a seated couple, the man holding an unrolled 
scroll, the woman a basket of fruits, and has an inscription (CIL 
XIIL6322- DEAE SANCTAE (?) AERECVRAE ET DITI PATRI) 
identifying the god as Dispater; therefore, it is reasoned that, since this 
is the god Caesar calls Dispater, from the inscription and if Dispater is 
depicted with no mallet, dog or olla, then the god with the mallet is not 
Dispater. This is apparently confirmed by the fact that there are no 
images of the god with the mallet in the region of "Dispater" and 
Aerecura and no image of this deity in the area of the god with the 
mallet. The second point has three prongs. First there are a large number 
of monuments of Sucellus in which one can recognise Silvanus and has 
led some to assign a// monuments of Sucellus to Silvanus; Linckenheld 
(Linckenheld:75) is right to suggest that this is fallacious. Second, some 
monuments with the name of Silvanus depict him with a mallet or an 
olla. Finally, Sucellus is sometimes depicted with a pruning knife or a 
syrinx, attributes of Silvanus. 

883 Fell (Cabuy:276); Géroumont (Bertin No. 90); and Hochsheid 
(Cabuy:293). 

884 Linckenheld's (Linckenheld:46 — 49) explanation is based on the fact 
that Celtic deities can sometimes be assimilated to one Roman deity and 
his image, sometimes to another, depending on which activity is 
emphasised. Therefore, in Southern Germany the Celtic Dispater had 
the form on the Sulzbach monument, while in the Rhone valley he 
resembled Sucellus; this is explained by the fact that that region was a 
heavily-Romanised province due to the presence of the Roman army. 
Logically, Linckenheld contends, this would mean that there was no 
form of a god with a mallet in Southern Germany or a deity like that 
from Sulzbach in the Rhone valley or in that region where images of 
Sucellus have been found and this is indeed the case. As regards the 
identification of Silvanus, a fertility deity, with Sucellus Linckenheld 
argues that in the cases where the images of Sucellus had the attributes 
of the Roman Silvanus, Sucellus’ numen had imported some traits, but 
had not changed his distinct nature. In iconography and literature 
Silvanus was part-human and was identifird with Pan. One of the three 
aspects of Silvanus was Silvanus domesticus, protector of the home (the 
others were agrestis and one for the boundaries); Linckenheld argues 
that Sucellus imported the clothing and attributes of Silvanus because 
there was no ther deity in the Roman pantheon, who expressed so well 
the fertility and domestic functions of Sucellus. This is confirmed by the 
fact that Silvanus' consort, Diana, who did not express the same 
functions as Nantosuelta, is represented only in the very Romanised, but 
Nantosuelta is represented everywhere else and the fact that the 
assimilation of Sucellus with Silvanus was in the highly Romanised 
Lower Rhone. 

55 Birkhan:610. 
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Fig. 3.46 Relief of Sucellus from Vicus 
Soliciae [Soulosse] (E. Espérandieu, Recueil général des 


bas-reliefs, statues et bustes de la gaule romaine 
VI.4848) 


Fig. 3.47: Relief of Sucellus from Gannat (E. 
Espérandieu, Recueil général des bas-reliefs, statues et 
bustes de la gaule romaine II.1621) 


It has also been suggested that Sucellus was the Gallic 
equivalent of the Irish deity the Dagda,** who possessed a 
club which could heal with one end and kill with the 
other, the mallet becoming a club presumably in the 
transfer from Gaul to Ireland; here the “good” refers to 
the idea that his attribute, like the club of the Dagda, 
could revive as well as hurt. The equivalence is 
strengthened by the fact that, just as the Dagda had a 
consort who was a river goddess, Boand, Sucellus had 
Nantosuelta and by the fact that the hammer can be seen 
as a healing instrument as well as a killing one and this is 
reflected in the idea of the Dagda's club. Sterckx suggests 
that the attributes of the Dagda, the cauldron and club, are 
found in the images of Sucellus*" and, since the mallet 
contains the symbolism of thunder, Sucellus is connected 
with the Gallic Jupiter of the Jupiter columns and with 
Taranis.** Birkhan'? proposes the Dagda as the Irish 
Dispater. This study proposes that Sucellus was an 
indigenous deity, whose worship survived the Roman 
Conquest, can be identified as Caesar's Dispater and is 
the Gallic origin of not only the Dagda, but also Donn. 
He is connected to the Dagda by having a striking 
implement, his connection with fertility and having a 
river goddess as a consort; he is connected to Donn by 
bringing death and by being the ancestor god. It is 
suggested that Sucellus can be identified with Dispater 
and that, in the spread of the Celts to Ireland, Dispater 
split into two deities, the death and ancestor functions 
becoming Donn and the fertility function and the 
implement passing to the Dagda.*” 


Other indigenous deities 


The coupling of the major deities, Mercury,” Ματς," 
Apollo*? and Jupiter,” with the names of Gallic gods, the 
most noticeable point about Gallo-Roman religion, has 
been interpreted to mean that the Gauls worshipped 
Roman gods, equating them with their own, resulting in a 
deity who was essentially a Roman deity with a slight 
Gallic connection indicated by the epithet and has been 
regarded as evidence for the supremacy of the Roman 
religion and the abandonment of the Gallic. An 
examination of Gallo-Roman religion reveals that many 
Gallic deities are mentioned in inscriptions linked as 
epithets to only a few Roman deities, which are usually, 
of all the possible Roman deities, the first on Caesar’s list 
of alleged Gallic deities (Caes.B.G.VI.17.1 — 2). For 


886 Heichelheim & Housman:308; Duval 1957:62 and 63; Deyts:94; 
York:91. De Vries (de Vries 1961:95) disagrees, although accepting that 
the club connects the Dagda with Sucellus (de Vries 1961:38). 

87 Sterckx 1995:12. 

888 Sterckx 1995:12 and 13. 

88? Birkhan:554. 

#0 York (York:92) also contends that the Dagda and Dispater have their 
origin in a single deity, but, although he identifies Sucellus with the 
Dagda and Dispater, for him the single deity is Teutates, the 
personification of the tribe, whom he identifies with Smertrius. 

1 Belgic Gaul:Vendryes 1948:286 — 287; Aquitania:Higounet:64. 

3? Belgic Gaul: Vendryes 1948:285 — 286; Aquitania:Higounet:61 — 62 
and 62 — 64. 

893 Belgic Gaul: Vendryes 1948:287; Aquitania:Higounet:62. 

824 Belgic Gaul:Vendryes 1948:287; Aquitania:Higounet:61. 
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GALLIC DEITIES 


Derks this limited variety indicates a specific selection 
due to a Gallic perception of the Roman pantheon*? and 
indigenous ideas may even be hidden behind dedications 
to a deity with a Roman name.” 


Roman deities with Gallic deities as epithets: 


Mercury 

Belgic Gaul 
Cosumias 
Channo** 
Cissonius*? 
Clavariatis*? 
Iovantucarus °” 
Mercalis?? 
Vassocaletis?? 
Visucius™ 
Vosegus’ 

Aquitania 
Arvernus 
Adsmerius 
Atsmerius™ 
Dumias” 
Dumiatis?? 
Viducus?!! 
Visucius?? 


897 


906 


907 


Mars 

Belgic Gaul 
Camulos?? 
Cnabetius ὃν 
Intarabus?*? 


#5 Derks:100. 

996 Derks:91. 

#7 CIL XIIL4304: Divodurum [Metz] in the Mediomatrici tribal 
territory. 

898 CIT, XIIL7781: In the Treveri tribal territory. 

39 CIT, ΧΠΙ.3659 (In the Treveri tribal territory) and 4500 (Kreuzwald- 
prés-Metz in the Mediomatrici tribal territory). 

200 CIL XIIL4564: Marsal in the Mediomatrici tribal territory. 

201 CIL XIIL4256: Tholey on the border of the Treveri and Mediomatrici 
tribal territories. 

%2 CIL XIIL4308: Divodurum [Metz] in the Mediomatrici tribal 
territory. 

203 CIL ΧΠΙ.4130: Bitburg in the Treveri tribal territory. 

%4 CIL XIIL3660 (Augusta Treverorum [Trier/Trèves] in the Treveri 
tribal territory) and 4257 (Tholey on the border of the Treveri and 
Mediomatrici tribal territories). 

95 CIL XIIL1517, 1525 and 4550: Le Donon on the border of the Leuci, 
Mediomatrici tribal territories and Upper Germany. 

206 CIT, XIII. 1522: Puy-de-Dôme in the Arvernian tribal territory. 

207 CIL XIILI125:Lemonum [Poitiers] in the Turones tribal territory. 

208 CIL XIIL8726:Lemonum [Poitiers] in the Turones tribal territory. 

20? CIL 11.1368: Puy-de-Dôme in the Arvernian tribal territory. 

910 CIT, X]IL 1532: Puy-de-Dôme in the Arvernian tribal territory. 

?! CIL XIILS76: Burdigala [Bordeaux] in the Bituriges Vivi tribal 
territory. 

?? CIL ΧΠΙ.577: Burdigala [Bordeaux] in the Bituriges Vivi tribal 
territory. 

213 CIL XIIIL.3980 (Orolaunum [Arlon] in the Treveri tribal territory) and 
8701 (Set up by inhabitants of the Remi tribal territory) and AE 1935.64 
(Divodurum [Reims] in the Remi tribal territory). 

?^ — CIL  XIIL4507, 6455 and 6572: Pons  Sarravi 
[Sarrebrück/Sarrebourg] in the Mediomatrici tribal territory and CIL 
XIIL4258: Tholey on the border of the Treveri and Mediomatrici tribal 
territories. 


RELIGIOUS ACCULTURATION AND ASSIMILATION IN BELGIC GAUL AND AQUITANIA 


Jovantucarus ?'* 
Lenus?" 
Smertrius?'? 
Vegnius?? 
Aquitania 
Arixo 
Cososus 
Dahus?? 
Leherenn 
Lelhunnus 
Mogetius?? 
Rigisamus?* 
Randosatus?" 
Vorocius?* 


920 


921 


923 


924 


Apollo 

Belgic Gaul 
Grannus 

Aquitania 
Atepomarus 
Matuix”' 
Cobledulitavus”” 


929 


930 


Jupiter 
Aquitania 
Beissirisse?? 
Minerva 
Aquitania 
Belisama?* 


The idea that acting as an epithet indicated the 
abandonment of Gallic religion is, however, incorrect. 
The Gallic deities identified from epithets were actually 
those being granted official state acceptance and 
consecration, which allowed them to be placed on the 
same rank as Roman cults. The combination of two 


215 CIL ΧΙΠ3632, 3653 and 11313: Augusta Treverorum [Trier/Tréves] 
in the Treveri tribal territory. 

?5 Finke 15, 16 and 17: The Temple of Trier-'Irminenwingert in 
Augusta Treverorum [Trier/Tréves] in the Treveri tribal territory. 

217 CIL XIIL3654 (Augusta Treverorum [Trier/Trèves] in the Treveri 
tribal territory) and Finke 20 and 21 (the Temple of Trier- 
’Irminenwingert in Augusta Treverorum [Trier/Tréves] in the Treveri 
tribal territory). 

218 CIT, XIII.4119: Móhn in the Treveri tribal territory. 

91 CIL ΧΠΙ.4049: Dalheim in the Treveri tribal territory. 

220 CIT, ΧΠΙ.4366: Loudenvielle. 

?! CIT, XIIL 1353: Berry in the Bituriges Cubes tribal territory. 

?? CIL ΧΠΙ.87: Gourdon. 

?5 CIL ΧΠΙ.Ι08, 109, 110, 111, 12, 113 and 114: Ardiège in the 
Convenae tribal territory. 

?" CIL XIILA22, 423 and 424: Aire-sur-l' Adour in the Sitiates tribal 
territory. 

?5 CIL XIIL1193: Avaricum [Bourges] in the Bituriges Cubes tribal 
territory. 

°% CIT, XIIL1190: Avaricum [Bourges] in the Bituriges Cubes tribal 
territory. 

227 CIL ΧΙΠ.1516: Auvergne in the Arverni tribal territory. 

?* CIL XIIL1397: Vichy in the Arverni tribal territory. 

° CIL XIILA4129 (Bitburg in the Treveri tribal territory) and AE 
1937.55 (Grand in the Leuci tribal territory) 

230 CIT, XILE 1318: Mauvières in the Bituriges Cubes tribal territory. 

331 AE 1962.225: Lemonum [Poitiers] in the Turones tribal territory. 

232 CIL XTII.939: Périgueux in the Petrucores tribal territory. 

233 CIL XIIL.370: Cadeac in the Convenae tribal territory. 

234 CIT, ΧΠΙ.8: Saint-Lizier in the Volcae Tectosages tribal territory. 

235 van Andringa 2002:151. 
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deities shows, not the supremacy of the Roman religion, 
but the promotion of an indigenous cult. Camulos was the 
principal deity and protector of the Remi.” But at Vetera 
[Xanten], in Lower Germany, a temple was dedicated to 
Mars Camulos’” by Gauls from Remi, who were “sans 
doute déja citoyens romains”. This shows that epithets 
were used, not by Gauls abandoning their identity, but by 
Gallic Roman citizens, who, to demonstrate their Roman- 
ness, applied, not Gallic deities to newly worshipped 
Roman ones, but Roman ones to the Gallic deities whom 
they were actually worshipping. Certainly, in the 
Convenae tribal territory, there was no possibility of 
abandoning the ancestral deities.’ Even though 
Lugdunum Convenarum [Saint Bertrand des Comminges] 
was a Roman colony, the cult of Jupiter was beside a cult 
vowed to an indigenous deity“ and 50 per cent of the 
votive inscriptions made by Roman citizens were to 
indigenous deities.” 


Far from indicating Roman essence, the epithets meant 
that the gods were Gallic with only Roman prefixes, as 
Hatt”? stated. Expanding on the analogy used by 
Vendryes,? it is proposed that, just as a Gaul who 
acquired Roman citizenship took two Roman names with 
his original name as a cognomen, but remained a Gaul, 
descended from Gauls and the same person in essence, in 
the same way the various Gallic deities, “traités comme 
de simple mortels”, would be given the names of Roman 
gods, with the Gallic name, like the mortal’s cognomen. 


However, in many inscriptions, indigenous deities are 
mentioned on their own: 


Belgic Gaul 

Caprio; Epona;?? Grannus;?* Icovellauna;?" Intarabus;™* 
Iovantucarus;^  Nantosuelta;? Ritona;”*! Sinquates;? 
Sucellus;? Sunuxsal;?* Virathethi;? Visucius.?* 


36 van Andringa 2002:146 and 147. 

? CIL XIIL8701. 

8 van Andringa 2002:147. 

?? van Andringa 2002:258. 

330 van Andringa 2002:259 and 261. 

331 van Andringa 2002:258. 

?? Hatt 1986:414. 

?3 Vendryes 1948:262. 

%4 CIL ΧΠΙ.4142: Murlenbach in the Treveri tribal territory. 

35 CIL XIIL7555a — b: Wederath in the Treveri tribal territory. 

946 CIL XIIL.8007. 

?" CIL XIILA297: Divodurum [Metz] in the Mediomatrici tribal 
territory. 

248 CIL XIIL3632 (Foy in the Tungri tribal territory), AE 1992.1248 
(Dalheim in the Treveri tribal territory); Finke 18 and 19 (The Temple 
of Trier-'Irminenwingert in Augusta Treverorum [Trier/Tréves] in the 
Treveri tribal territory); and Cüppers:97 (Ernzen in the Treveri tribal 
territory). 

?? Finke 11: The Temple of Trier-’Irminenwingert in Augusta 
Treverorum [Trier/Tréves] in the Treveri tribal territory. 

250 CIT, ΧΠΠ 4542 (Pons Sarravi [Sarrebourg], near Divodurum [Metz]) 
in the Mediomatrici tribal territory). 

°°! KLT 301: The Altcahtal temple precinct in Augusta Treverorum 
[Trier/Trèves] in the Treveri tribal territory. 

?? CIL XIII.3968: Géromont in the Treveri tribal territory. 

?5 CIL XIIL4542 (Pons Sarravi [Sarrebourg], near Divodurum [Metz]) 
in the Mediomatrici tribal territory). 


Aquitania 
Abellio;’*’ Aberris;***  Aereda;?? Ageio;°® Alardos;* 
Alardost;9? Ande;°* = Arard;°* Arixo;® Artahe;” 


Astoilun.?* 

Baicorix;?* Boriennus.?9? 

Carpentus.’” 

Eberrius;"' Elvontios;’” Eriappe;”” Etnosus.^" 
Herauscorritsehe.” 

Ibosus;? Idiatte;" Ilumber;’” Ilunn.”” 
Leherenn.”* 

Mavida.^*' 

Naga;*” Nerius.** 

Onuava.?^ 

Sirona;'5 Socona;**5 Solimara;”” Stanna; Sutugius.?^*? 
Telon.” 

Verpantus.?! 


284 CIL ΧΙΠ.12011: Cornelimunster on the border of the Tungri tribal 
territory and Lower Germany. 

255 AE 1968.311: Strée-Lez-Huy in the Tungri tribal territory. 

259 CIL ΧΠΙ.6404. 

257 CIL XII.39: Saint-Béat in the Volcae Tectosages tribal territory. 

8 CIL XHLII0lla: Lugdunum Convenarum  [Saint-Bertrand-de- 
Comminges] in the Convenae tribal territory. 

25? CIL XIIL312: Siradan in the Convenae tribal territory. 

260 CIL ΧΠΙ.221: Rebouc in the Convenae tribal territory. 

961 ΟΠ, ΧΠΙ.47 and 48: Gaud in the Convenae tribal territory. 

262 CIT, ΧΠΙ.432: Auch in the Elusates tribal territory. 

ὍΘ CIL ΧΠΙ.Ι5: Caumont in the Ruteni tribal territory. 

264 CIL ΧΠΙ.41: Saint-Béat in the Volcae Tectosages tribal territory. 

965 CIL ΧΠΙ.63: Saint-Pé d' Ardet in the Convenae tribal territory. 

26 CIT, XIIL64: (Saint-Pé d'Ardet), 70 (Ourde), 71 (Ourde) and 73 
(Malvezie) in the Convenae tribal territory; AE 1951.117: Saint-Pé 
d'Ardet in the Convenae tribal territory. 

?€ CIL XII.31: Saint-Béat in the Volcae Tectosages tribal territory. 

268 CIT, ΧΠΙ.223: Cier-de-Luchon in the Convenae tribal territory. 

?9 CIT, ΧΠΙ.201: Redous in the Convenae tribal territory. 

279 AE 1953.1: Auch in the Elusates tribal territory. 

AE 1957.227: Gensac-de-Boulogne. 

?? CIL XIIL1326:Genouilly in the Bituriges Cubes tribal territory. 

273 AE 1949.113, 115, 116, 117, 118, 119, 120, 121, 122, 123, 124, 125, 
126 and 127, 1950.127, 1951.233, 234, 236 and 1965.273: Saint-Béat in 
the Volcae Tectosages tribal territory. 

24 CIL XIIL1189: Avaricum [Bourges] in the Bituriges Cubes tribal 
territory. 

5 CIL XIII 109: Tardets in the Tarbelli tribal territory. 

τό CIL XIIL1370: Aquae Neri [Néris] in the Bituriges Cubes tribal 
territory. 

977 CIL ΧΠΙ.65: Saint-Pé d' Ardet in the Convenae tribal territory. 

?* CIT, ΧΠΙ.42: Saint-Béat in the Volcae Tectosages tribal territory. 

27? CIL ΧΠΙ.270, 372 and 374: Cadéac in the Convenae tribal territory. 
280 CIL X111.96,97,98,100,101, 102, 105, 106, 107 and 108: Ardiège in 
the Convenae tribal territory. 

281 CIL XIIIL11082: Avaricum [Bourges] in the Bituriges Cubes tribal 
territory. 

282 CIL XIILI11153: Giévres in the Bituriges Cubes tribal territory. 

?5 CIL XIILI371: Aquae Neri [Néris] in the Bituriges Cubes tribal 
territory. 

284 CIL ΧΠΙ.581: Burdigala [Bordeaux] in the Bituriges Vivi tribal 
territory. 

35 CIL XIILS86: Burdigala [Bordeaux] in the Bituriges Vivi tribal 
territory. 

286 CIT, ΧΠΙ.Ι 1162: Sagonne in the Bituriges Cubes tribal territory. 

287 CIT, XIIL1195: Avaricum [Bourges] in the Bituriges Cubes tribal 
territory. 

288 CIT, XTII.950: Périgueux in the Petrucores tribal territory. 

989 CIL XIII. 164: Saint-Placard in the Convenae tribal territory. 

290 CIT, ΧΠΙ.952: Périgueux in the Petrucores tribal territory. 

221 CIL XIII. 1180: Poitou in the Turones tribal territory. 
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GALLIC DEITIES 


There are others whose tribal territory cannot be identified: 


Adagrius;”? Adido;”* Aherbelste;?* Arpenin;'^ Axonies.?* 
Baeserte;" ^ Baiase;" Baiosi;°° |Basceiandossus;'"? 
Belgo;'"' Boccus Harauso." 
Carrenius. ^? 

Edelat;' Ele; Erditse;'°° Erge.'°” 
Gar. 1008 

Ilixo;"? Iurberrixo;"'? Iluro; Iscittus. 
Lahe."? 

Stoiocus.'° 

Xuban. 


1012 


Some Gallic deities, Caprio,’ Epona," Icovellauna,"'* 
Intarabus,"? Ritona"? and Virathethi,'?' were associated 
with the Divine House [of Augustus], on their own and 
not combined with any Roman deity, as late as the 2nd 
century CE (Epona and Intarabus and possibly 
Icovellauna) and even the 3rd (Ritona and Virathethi).'” 
Other Gallic deities, Adacrius,? Damona 
Matuberginnis,"* Νες, Ritona, Romugilios, 7 
Socona,"?* Telonis,"? are associated with the cult of the 
Numen Augusti, again in their own right and not 
combined with any other Roman deity, between 50 and 


ΑΕ 1960.171: Vernais. 

293 CIL ΧΠΙ.Ι575: Le Puy. 

294 CIL XIIL174: Between Landorthe and Saint-Gaudens. 

25 CIT, XHLI67: Cardeilhac 

296 AE 1935.61: Castelnau-Barbarens. 

29! CIL XII.85: (Gourdan) and 318 (Sost). 

298 AE 1939.49: Bazus-sur-Neste. 

?? CIL XIIL86: Gourdan. 

1900 CIL XII.86: Melles. 

"0! CIL XIIIL11014: Gazost. 

100 CIL XTIL70 and 78: Boucou. 

19? CIL XIIIL93: Huos. 

104 CIL XIII.146: Eoux. 

1005 CIT, XIIL58: Eup. 

1006 CIL XTIT.397: In the Pyrenees. 

1007 CIL ΧΙΠ.181: Montégut. 

1008 CIL XII.49: Ore. 

100 CIT, XIIL345, 346, 347 and 348: Luchon; AE 1939.50:Montauban- 
de-Luchon 

1010 CIL XTIL231: Tibiran. 

?'! CIL XIIIL154: Mondilhan. 

1012 CIL XIIIL334 and 335: Garin. 

5 CIL ΧΠΙ.142: Alan. 

1014 CIL ΧΠΙ.388: Asque. 

1015 CIL XTIL 130: Arbas. 

16 CIL ΧΠΙ.4142: Murlenbach in the Treveri tribal territory. 

1017 CIL XTIL7555a — b: Wederath in the Treveri tribal territory. 

108 CIL XIIL4297: Divodurum [Metz] in the Mediomatrici tribal 
territory. 

10% KLT 180: The Temple of Trier-’Irminenwingert in Augusta 
Treverorum [Trier/Tréves] in the Treveri tribal territory. 

1020 KLT 301: The Altcahtal temple precinct in Augusta Treverorum 
[Trier/Tréves] in the Treveri tribal territory. 

1?! AE 1968.311: Strée-Lez-Huy in the Tungri tribal territory. 

102 Van Andringa 2002:302 — 304. 

103 fT TG 168: Vernais in the Bituriges Cubes tribal territory. 

1024 [T TG 155: Rivières in the Santones tribal territory. 

195 CIL ΧΙΠ.1376 — 7: Aquae Neri [Néris] in the Bituriges Cubes tribal 
territory. 

106 KLT 302: Augusta Treverorum [Trier/Tréves] in the Treveri tribal 
territory. 

1027 CIL XTIT. 1524: Puy-de-Dôme in the Arvernian tribal territory. 

1028 CIL XTIT.11162: Sagonne in the Bituriges Cubes tribal territory. 

1? CIL XIII.948: Périgueux in the Petrucores tribal territory. 
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200 CE (Telonis), in the 2nd century CE (Ritona and 
Nerius) and as late as the 3rd (Damona Matuberginnis).'*° 
These facts both indicate that indigenous deities were still 
worshipped long after it is alleged that Gallic religion had 
been abandoned and shows that they were considered to 
be worthy of the honour of association with the Divine 
House or the Numen Augusti. 


The deities associated with the cult of Augustus are 
essentially indigenous ones and such dedications suggest 
an early date for this association; "' van Andringa posits 
that the association was deliberate to promote acceptance 
into the civic pantheon later of new deities by their being 
associated with the veneration of Augustus"? and that, in 
the same way, honours to the Emperor and to the Gallic 
deities integrated the cult of the Emperor into the 
framework of rituals to these deities. If this was the case, it 
shows that the indigenous deities were not only still 
worshipped, but also considered an important factor in the 
promotion both of the cult of Augustus and the 
establishment of an official pantheon for each tribal 
territory. It was not a policy of abandonment by the Gauls, 
but of integration and acceptance by the Roman civic 
authorities. The Altbachtal precinct in Augusta Treverorum 
[Trier/Tréves] was organised at the same time as the town 
and was progressively filled with the principal Treveran 
deities.” The cults of indigenous patron deities of the pagi 
were included in the central cults and integrated with the 
main deities of the tribal territory; ** the indigenous deities 
were enrolled into a territorial organisation. ^? 


These facts demonstrate that Gallic deities were still 
worshipped and were still the object of dedications after 
the Roman Conquest and the alleged replacement of the 
Gallic religion by the Roman. It seems that the Gauls felt 
that, for appearance, they had to have a Roman deity on 
the dedication and so the most common gods used were 
those known to be concerned with the three important 
things: money; protection; and health. Like the Gauls 
themselves, the indigenous deities adapted because of the 
new political situation; they were not abandoned nor 
was the Roman religion considered as better. 


Literary Sources 
Greek 
Athenaeus 
IV.152b. 


Ὅταν δὲ πλείονες συνδειπνῶσι, κάθηνται μὲν 
ἐν κύκλῳ, ... 


1? van Andringa 2002:299 — 301 
1?! van Andringa 2002:163. 

1032 van Andringa 2002:163 

13 van Andringa 2002:240. 

1? van Andringa 2002:246 and 249. 
1035 van Andringa 2002:251. 

136 van Andringa 2002:133. 
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XIII.576a — b. 

Τὸ ὅμοιον ιστορεῖ γενέσθαι καὶ ' Αριστοτέλης, 
ἐν τῇ Μασσαλιωτῶν Πολιτείᾳ γράφων οὕτως: 
Φωκαεις οἱ ἐν ᾿Ιωνίᾳ ἐμπορίᾳ χρώμενοι 
ἔκτισαν Μασσαλίαν. Εὔξενος δ᾽ ὁ Φωκαεὺς 
Νάννῳ τῷ βασιλεῖ — τοῦτο δ᾽ ἦν αὐτῷ ὄνομα — 
ἦν ξένος. Οὗτος ὁ Νάννος, ἐπιτελῶν γάμους τῆς 
θυγατρὸς, κατὰ τύχην παραγενόνενον τὸν 
Εὔξενον παρακέκληκεν ἐπὶ τὴν θοίνην. 'O δὲ 
γάμος ἐγίγνετο τόνδε τὸν τρόπον: “EdEL μετα τὸ 
δεῖπνον εἰσελθοῦσαν τὴν παῖδα φιάλην 
κεκερασµένην ᾧ βούλοιτο δοῦναι τῶν 
παρόντων μνηστήρων: ᾧ δὲ δοίη, τοῦτον εἶναι 
νυμφίον. ‘H δὲ παῖς εἰσελθοῦσα. δίδωσιν, εἴτε 
απὸ τύχης εἴτε καὶ δι ἄλλην τινα αἰτίαν, τῷ 
Εὐξένω: ὄνομα δ᾽ ἦν τῇ παιδὶ Πέττα. Τούτου δὲ 
συμπεσόντος καὶ τοῦ πατρὸς αξιοῦντος, ὡς 
κατοὶ θεὸν γενομένης τῆς δόσεως, ἔχειν αὐτήν, 
ἔλαβεν ὁ Εὔξενος γυναικα, καὶ συνῴκει 
μεταθέμενος τοὔνομα ᾿Αριστοξένην. Καὶ ἔστι 
γένος ἐν Μασσαλία ἀπὸ τῆς ἀνθρώπου 
μέχρινυν Πρωτιάδαι καλούμενον: Πρώτις yop 
ἐγένετο υἷος Εὐξένου καὶ της Αριστοξένης. 


Cassius Dio 

LXXII.12.1. 

᾿Αστιγγοι, ὧν ‘Pads τε καὶ 'Ῥάπτος 
ἠγοῦντο, ἦλθον μὲν ἐς τὴν Δακίαν οἰκῆσαι 
ἐλπίδι του καὶ χρήματα καὶ χώραν ἐπὶ 
συμμαχίᾳ λήψεσθαι, ... 


LXXVIII.15.6. 
οὔτε γαρ ὁ 
᾿Ασκληπιὸς 


᾿Απόλλων ὁ Γράννος οὔθ᾽’ ὁ 
οὔθ᾽ ὁ Σάραπις καίπερ πολλοὶ 


ικετεύσαντι αὐτῷ [Caracalla] πολλοὶ δὲ καὶ 


προσκαρτερήσαντι ὠφέλησεν. 


Diodorus Siculus 

IV.56.4. 

᾿Αποδείξεις δὲ τούτων φέρουσι, δεικνύντες παρα 
τὸν ὠκεανὸν κατοικούντας Κέλτας σεβομένους 
μαλιστα τῶν θεῶν τοὺς Διοσκούρους: 
παραδόσιμον γαρ ἔχειν αὐτοὺς ἐκ παλαιῶν 
χρόνων τὴν τούτων τῶν θεῶν παρουσίαν ἐκ τοῦ 
ώκεανου γεγενημένην. 


V.28.4. 

Δειπνοῦσι δὲ καθήμενοι πάντες οὐκ ἐπὶ θρόνων, 
ἀλλ᾽ ἐπὶ τῆς γῆς, ὑποστρώμασι χρώμενοι 
λύκων ἢ κυνῶν δέρμασι. 


Maximus of Tyre 

Dialexeis.VIILS. 

Κελτοὶ σέβουσιν μὲν Δία, ἄγαλμα δὲ Διὸς 
Κελτικὸν ὑψηλη δρῦς. 


Pausanias 
1.30.4. . 
Δείκνυται δὲ καὶ χώρος καλούμενος κολωνὸς 


Ἴππιος, ἔνθα τῆς ᾿Αττικῆς πρῶτον ἐλθεῖν 
λέγουσιν Οἰδίποδα καὶ βωμὸς Ποσειδῶνος 
Ἱππίου καὶ ᾿Αθηνάς “Ἱππίας, Ἠρῴιον δὲ Πειρίθου 
καὶ Θησέως ΟἸδίποδός τε καὶ ᾿Αδράστου. 


VIII.25.5. 

πλανωμένῃ γὰρ τῇ Δήμητρι, ἡνίκα τὴν παῖδα 
ἐζήτει, λέγουσιν ἕπεσθαί oi τὸν Ποσειδώνα 
ἐπιθυμοῦντα αὐτῇ μιχθῆναι, καὶ τὴν μὲν ἐς 
Ἵππον μεταβαλοῦσαν ὁμοῦ ταῖς Ἴπποις 
νέμεσθαι ταῖς ᾿Ογκίου, Ποσειδῶν δὲ συνίησεν 
-ἁπατώμενος καὶ συγγίνεται τῇ Δήμητρι ἄρσενι 
Ἵππῳ καὶ αὐτὸς εἰκασθείς. 


VIIL25.7. 

Τὴν δὲ Δήμητρα τεκεῖν φασιν ἐκ 
Ποσειδῶνος θυγατέρα, ἧς τὸ ὄνομα 
ἀτελέστους λέγειν οὐ νομίζουσι, καὶ 
τὸν ᾿Αρίονα: 


τοῦ 
ἐς 
Ἵππον 


X.23.2. 

Καὶ ot [the thunder and lightning] μὲν ἐξέπληττόν 
τε τοὺς Κελτοὺς καὶ δέχεσθαι τοις WoL το 
παραγγελλόμενα ἐκώλυον, ... 


Plutarch 

Parallela Graec.Rom.XXIX 

ΦΟΥΛΟΥΙΟΣ Στέλλος μισῶν γυναῖκας ἵππῳ 
συνεμίσγετο: ἡ δὲ κατοὶ χρόνον ἔτεκε κόρην 
εὔμορφον καὶ ὠνόμασαν Ἔποναν: ἔστι δὲ θεὸς 
πρόνοιαν ποιουμένη ἵππων: 


Parallela Graec.Rom.XXXV. 

AOIMOY κατασχόντος Φαλερίους καὶ φθοράς 
γενομένης, χρησμὸς ἐδόθη λωφῆσαι τὸ δεινόν, 
ἐαν παρθένον TH “Hpo θύωσιν κατ᾽ ἐνιαυτόν. 
AE δὲ της δεισιδαιμονίας μενούσης κατα 
κλῆρον λαχομένη Οὐαλερία Λουπέρκα 
σπασαμένη τὸ ξίφος, * * '"* άετος καταπτὰς 
ἥρπασε καὶ ἐπὶ τῶν ἐμπύρων ἔθηκε ῥάβδον 
μικρὰν ἔχουσαν σφῦραν, τὸ δὲ ξίφος ἐπέβαλε 
δαμάλει τινὶ napa τὸν ναὸν βοσκομένῃ. 
Νοήσασα δὲ ἡ παρθένος καὶ τὴν βοῦν θύσασα 
καὶ τὴν σφῦραν ἄρασα, κατ᾽ οἰκίαν περιήλθε, 
καὶ τοὺς ἀσθενοῦντας ἠρέμα πλήττουσα 
διήγειρεν, ἐρρῶσθαι évi ἑκάστῳ λέγουσα. ὅθεν 
καὶ νῦν τὸ μυστήριον τελεῖται: 


Polybius 

II.32.5 — 6. 

5. Oi δὲ τῶν Ἰνσόμβρων προεστώτες θεωροῦντες 
ἀμετάθετον | οὖσαν τὴν ἔπιβολην τῶν. “Ῥωμαίων 
έκριναν τῆς τύχης λαβεῖν πεῖραν καὶ 
διακινδυνεῦσαι πρὸς. αὐτοὺς ὁλοσχερῶς. 

6. Συναθροίσαντες οὖν ἁπάσας «τας δυνάμεις» 
ἐπὶ TAVTOV, καὶ τας χρυσας σημαίας τοὶς 
ἀκινήτους λεγομένας καθελόντες ἐκ TOD της 
᾿Αθηνᾶς Ἱερού, καὶ τἆλλα παρασκευασάμενοι 
δεόντως META ταῦτα τεθαρρηκότως καὶ 
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καταπληκτικῶς ἀντεστρατοπέδευσαν τοῖς 


πολεμίοις, ... 


Strabo 

IV.4.3. 

Χαμευνοῦσι δὲ καὶ μέχρι νῦν οἱ πολλοί, καὶ 
καθεζόμενοι δειπνοῦσιν ἐν στιβάσι. 


VII.3.8. 

Φησὶ δὲ Πτολεμαῖος ὁ Λάγου κατα ταύτην τὴν 
στρατείαν συμμῖξαι τῷ ᾿Αλεξάνδρῳ κελτοὺς 
τοὺς περὶ τὸν ᾿Αδρίαν φιλίας καὶ ξενίας χάριν: 
δεξάμενον δὲ αὐτοὺς φιλοφρόνως τὸν βασιλέα 
ἐρέσθαι παραὶ πότον, τί μάλιστα εἴη ὁ φοβοῖντο, 
νομίζοντα αὐτὸν ἐρεῖν. Αὐτοὺς δ᾽ 
ἀποκρίνασθαι, ὅτι οὐδένα, πλὴν εἰ ἄρα μὴ ὁ 
οὐρανὸς αὐτοῖς ἐπιπέσαι: φιλίαν γε μὴν ἀνδρὸς 
τοιούτου περὶ παντὸς τίθεσθαι. 


Zonaras 

VIII.20. 

᾿νσοῦβροι δὲ, Γαλατικὸν γένος, συμμάχους ἐκ 
τῶν ὑπερ τοὶς ᾽Αλπεις ὁμοφύλων προσειληφοτες, 
ὅπλα τοις Ρωμαίοις ἐπήνεγκαν: διὸ καὶ αὐτοὶ 
ηὐτρεπίζοντο. Ληϊσαμένων δὲ τῶν βαρβάρων τινά, 
τελευτοῖον χειμώνος μεγάλου νυκτὸς συμβάντος 
ὑπετόπησαν τὸ θεῖον ἐναντιοῦσθαι αὔτοις, καὶ 
ἠθύμησαν, καὶ καταπτήξαντες φυγῇ τὴν 
σωτηρίαν πορίσασθαι ἐπεχείρησαν. 


Latin 


Ammianus Marcellinus 

XV.11.10. 

Huic [the Treveri tribal territory] annexa secunda est 
Belgica, qua Ambiani sunt, urbs inter alias eminens, et 
Catelauni et Remi. 


Apuleius 

Met.1II.27 

Dumque de insolentia collegarum meorum mecum cogito 
atque in alterum diem auxilio rosario Lucius denuo futurus 
equi perfidi vindictam meditor, respicio pilae mediae, quae 
stabuli trabes sustinebat, in ipso fere meditullio Eponae 
deae simulacrum residens aediculae, quod accurate 
corollas roseis equidem recentibus fuerat ornatum. 


Caesar 

Ρ.Ο.Π.34. 

Eodem tempore a P. Crasso, quem cum legione una miserat 
ad Venetos, Venellos, Osismos, Coriosolites, Esuvios, 
Aulercos, Redones, quae sunt maritimae civitates 
Oceanumque attingunt, certior factus est omnes eas civitates 
in dicionem potestatemque populi Romani esse redactas. 


B.G.III.7.4. 
Quo in numero erat Titus Terrasidius missus in Esuvios, 


B.G.V 24.2. 
Tertiam [legion] in Esuvios Lucio Roscio ... 
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B.G.VI.17.1 --2. 

1. Deum maxime Mercurium colunt. Huius sunt plurima 
simulacra, hunc omnium inventorem artium ferunt, hunc 
viarum atque itinerum ducem, hunc ad quaestus 
pecuniae | mercaturasque habere vim | maximam 
arbitrantur. Post hunc Apollinem et Martem et Jovem et 
Minervam. 

2. De his eandem fere, quam reliquae gentes, habent 
opinionem: Apollinem morbos depellere, Minervam 
operum atque artificiorum initia tradere, Jovem 
imperium caelestium tenere, Martem bella regere. 


Β.Ο.ΝΙ.18.1. 
Galli se omnes a Dite patre prognatos praedicant idque 
ab druidibus proditum dicunt. 


Eutropius 

IX.13. 

Superavit [Aurelianus] in Gallia Tetricum | apud 
Catalaunos ipso Tetrico prodente exercitum suum, cuius 
adsiduas seditiones ferre non poterat. 


Florus 

Lii.4.4. 

Mox Ariovisto duce vovere de nostrorum militum praeda 
Marti suo torquem. 


1.i1.4.5 
Viridomaro rege Romana arma Volcano promiserant. 


Justin 

Epit.XLIIL3.8 — 11. 

8. Duces classis Simos et Protis fuere. Itaque regem 
Segobrigiorum, Nannum nomine, in cuius finibus urbem 
condere gestiebant, amicitiam petentes conveniunt. 

9. Forte eo die rex occupatus in apparatu nuptiarum 
Gyptis filiae erat, quam more gentis electo inter epulas 
genero nuptum tradere illic parabat. 

10. Itaque cum ad nuptias invitati omnes proci essent, 
rogantur etiam Graeci hospites ad convivium. 

11. /ntroducta deinde virgo cum iuberetur a patre aquam 
porrigere ei, quem virum eligeret, tunc omissis omnibus 
ad Graecos conversa aquam Proti porrigit, qui factus ex 
hospite gener locum condendae urbis a socero accepti. 


Juvenal 

VIIL155 — 157. 
Interea, dum lanatas robumque iuvencum 
more Numae caedit Iovis ante altaria, iurat 
solam Eponam et facies olida ad praesepia 
pictas. 


Lactantius. 
Div.Inst.1.21.3. 
Galli Esum atque Teutaten humano cruore placabant. 


Livy 

XX1.38.9. 

Neque hercule «nomen?» montibus his [the Poenine 
Alpine range] si quem forte id movet, ab transitu 


Poenorum ullo Seduni Veragri, incolae iugi eius, nomen 
norint inditum, sed ab eo, quem in summo sacratum 
vertice Poeninum montani appellant. 


Lucan 

L441 — 442. 
Tu quoque laetatus converti preolia, Trevir, 
et nunc tonse Ligur, ... 

L.444 — 446. 


et quibus inmitis placatur sanguine diro 
Teutates horrensque feris altaribus Esus 
et Taranis Scythicae non mitior ara Dianae. 


Minucius Felix 

Oct.XXVIIL.7. 

Nisi quod vos et totos asinos in stabulis cum vestra vel 
sua Epona consecratis ... 


Petronius 

Sat.Clv. 

Is qui nocte miserorum furtum deprehenderat, Hesus 
nomine, subito proclamat : ... 


Pliny the Elder 

HN. XV1.95, 249 

Nihil habent druidae — ita suos appellant magos — visco 
et arbore, in qua gignatur, si modo sit robur, sacratius. 
lam per se roborum eligunt lucos nec ulla sacra sine 
earum fronde conficiunt, ut inde appellati quoque 
interpretatione Graeca possint druidae videri. Enimvero 
quidquid adgnascatur illis e caelo missum putant 
signumque esse electae ab ipso deo arboris. 


Servius 

ad Aen.V1.273. 

Alibi ait qua Ditem patrem emersisse ab inferis putant. 
Dicimus autem et hic Dis et hic Ditis. 


Solinus 

XXII.10. 

In quo spatio magna et multa flumina, fontes calidi 
opiparo exculti apparatu ad usus mortalium: quibus 
fontibus praesul est Minervae numen, in cuius aede 
perpetui ignes numquam canescunt in favillas, sed, ubi 
ignis tabuit, vertit in globos saxeos. 


Tacitus 

Germ.XLIIL4A. 

Apud Nahavarlos antiquae religionis lucus ostenditur. 
Praesidet | sacerdos | muliebri | ornatu, sed | deos 
interpretatione Romana Castorem  Pollucemque 
memorant. 


Tertullian 

Apol.XVLS. 

Vos tamen non negabitis et iumenta omnia et totos 
cantherios cum sua Epona coli a vobis. 
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Vergil 
Aen.X1.483. 
Armipotens, praeses belli, Tritonia virgo, ... 


Commenta Scholia Bernensia ad Lucanum ad 1.445 
Sanguine diro Teutates horrensque feris altare] Mercurius 
lingua Gallorum Teutates dicitur, qui humano apud illos 
sanguine colebatur. Teutates Mercurius sic apud Gallos 
placatur: in plenum  semicupium homo in caput 
demittitur, ut ibi suffocetur. Hesus Mars sic placatur: 
homo in arbore suspenditur, usque donec per cruorem 
membra digesserit. Taranis Ditis pater hoc modo aput 
eos placatur: in alveo ligneo aliquod homines cremantur. 
Item aliter exinde in aliis invenimus Teutates Mars 
sanguine diro placatur, sive quod proelia numinis eius 
instinctu administrantur, sive quod Galli antea soliti ut 
aliis deis huic quoque homines immolare. Hesum 
Mercurium credunt, si quidem a mercatoribus colitur, et 
praesidem bellorum et caelestium deorum maximum 
Taranin Jovem adsuetum olim humanis placari capitibus, 
nunc vero gaudere pecorum. 


Commenta Scholia Bernensia ad Lucanum ad 1.451 
An quoniam glandibus comestis divinare fuerant [the 
Druids] consueti. 


Adnotationes super Lucanum ad 1.445. 
Teutates] Mercurius sic dicitur, qui a Gallis hominibus 
caesis placatur. 


Esus| Mars sic dictus a Gallis, qui hominum cruore 
placatur. 


Adnotationes super Lucanum ad 1.446. 

Et Taranis] ordo: et quibus placatur Taranis diro 
sanguine laetantur hic converti proelia. Taranis Juppiter 
dictus a Gallis, qui sanguine litatur humano. 


Glossae Lucani ad 1.445. 
Teutates id est Mercurius, unde Teuconici; Esus id est 
Mars. 


Glossae Lucani ad 1.446. 
Tharanis Juppiter. Hi [the Gauls] omnes in Teutonicis 
partibus colebantur a taranu. 


Apparatus criticus ad Juvenalem ad ΝΠΙ.157 
Eponam] Zippona dea erat equarum et agasonum; 
Ἴππος est equus. 


Commentarius ad Juvenalem e codice Coloniensi 

Nota quod Ypona templum Romae habebat, in cuius 
templo et presepia et eque, quomodo ad praesepe erant 
ligate, pictum. 
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Old Irish 


Cath Maige Tuired 

11. 

Isen cath-sin dano robenad a lámh de Núadad .i. Sregg 
mac Sengaidn rophen dei hí. Go tarad Dien Cécht an 
liaigh láim airgid foair co lüth cecai lama 7 Crédhne in 
cerd ag cungnam fris. 


55 — 68. 

55. “Fil sunn Luch Lonnandsclech mac Cíein meic Dien 
Cécht 7 Ethne ingine Baloir. Dalta siden Taill[ti]ne ingine 
Magmoir ri Espdine 7 Echtach Gairuh meic Düach. 

56. Rofioarfaig ion dorsaid do tSamhilldánuch, “Cia dán 
frisa ng[n]éie?" al séi, “ar ni téid nech cin dán i 
Temruid.” 

57. “Déne mo athcomarc," ol sé. “Am sáer." 

Friscort an dorsaid “Nit-regaim 1 leas. Ata sáer lenn cenu 
. Luchtai mac Luachadhae.” 

58. Atpert-sum, "Atum-athcomairc a dorrsoid: 
gobhae." 

Frisgart ion dorsaid dou, “Ata gobae liond cenai .i. 
Colum Cüaolléinech téorae nüagrés." 

59. Atpert-som, “Atom-athcomairc: am trénfer.” 

Friscart in dorsaid, *Níd-regoim a les. Atá tréinfer lend 
cenu .1. Oghmae mac Ethlend." 

60. Atbert-sum diridesi. “Atom-athcomairc,” ar sé. “Am 
crutiri.” 

Nít-regaim] a les. Ata crutiri lenn cenai .i. Auhcán mac 
Bicelmois, ara-n-utgatar fir trí ndéa i sidoib.” 

61. Atpert-sum, “Atom-athcomairc:am niadh.” 

Friscart an dorrsoidh, “Nit-regam e les. Ata niad lionn 
chenu .i. Bresal Echarlam mac Echdach Baethlaim.” 

62. Atbert-sum íarum, “Adum-athcomairc, a dorsaid. Am 
file 7 am senchaid.” 

Nid-regam I les. Atá file 7 senchaid cenai lenn .i. En mac 
Ethomain.” 

63. Atbert-sum, 
corrguinech.” 
Nit-recom e les. Ataut corrguinidh lionn cheno. At imdou 
ar ndruith 7 ar lucht cumhachiai.” 

64. Atbert-som, “Atom-athcomairc. Am liaich.” 
“Nit-regam a les. Ata Dien Cécht do liaigh lenn.” 

65. “Atom-athcomairc,” al sé. “Am deogbore.” 
“Nit-regom a les. Ata deogbaire linn cenau .i. Delt 7 
Drúcht 7 Daithe, Taei 7 Talom 7 Trog 7, Gléi 7 Glan 7 
Glési.” 

66. Atbert, “Atom-athcomairc: am cert maith.” 
“Nit-regom e les. Ata cert lind cenu .i. Crédne Cerd.” 

67. Atbert-som aitherrach, “Abair frisind rig,” al sé, “an 
fil les óeinfer codo-gabai ina danu-sae ule 7 má ata les ni 
tocus-sa iTemraig.” 

68. Luid in dorsaid isin rigtech iar sudiu co n-éicid dond 
ríogh ulei. “Tánic ócldech io ndoras lis,” al sé, 
“Samilldanach a ainm; 7 na huili dano arufognot det 
muntir-si, atát les ule a óenor, conedh fer cecha dánai ule 
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98 — 99, 

98. "Os tusai, a Dien Cécht" or Lug, “cia cumogg 
conicid-si ém?” 

99. “Ni anse,” ol sie. “Nach fer géntor ann, acht mona 
bentor a cedn de, nó mani tesctar srebonn a inchinde nó a 
smir s[m]entuinde, bodh égsläun lim-su ‘sin cath 
arabhároch." 


123. 

Is edh dano doberiud bruth isna hógaib nogontais ann, 
comtar ániu iarnauharach: fo bith roboi Dien Cécht 7 a dí 
mac 7 a ingen .i. Ochttriuil 7 Airmedh 7 Miach oc dicetul 
foran tibrait .i. Sláine a hainm. Focertdidis a n-athgoite 
indte immairlestis; botar bi notégdis esde. Bati[r] slan a 
n-athgoite tre nert an dicetail na cethri lege robátar imon 
tibrait. 


124. 

Tínic didiu frisna Fomore annísin, go tudciset-som fer n- 
üadaibh de déscin cathai 7 cosdotha Tüath nDéa ΩΙ. 
Rüadán mac Bresi 7 Bríghi ingene in Dagdai. 
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V1L313. 

Bai dana FOCHAID OLLATHAIR i. in Dagda Mor mac 
Eladain ochtmoga bliadan I rigi nErenn. 


VIL317. 
Brigit banfili, ingen in Dagda, ... 


VIL333. 
Bai tra Eochaid Ollathair 1. in Dagda Mor mac Eladain, 
ochtmoga bliadan a righi nErenn. 


VII.344. 
Brigit banfile, ingen in Dagda, ... 


VIL365. 
Bai tra Eochaid Ollathair, .i. in Dagdha Mor mac 
*Ealathan, ochtmoga bliadan I righi nErenn. 


V1I.369. 
Brigid banfile, ingean in Daghdha, ... 


CHAPTER FOUR 


GALLIC SANCTUARIES, ESPECIALLY IN PICARDY 


An accepted belief about the Gauls was that they had no 
formal, artificial sanctuaries,’ but instead used springs or 
groves as cult places of worship. This was due to an 
unquestioning reliance on literary sources and, until the 
excavations of Gournay-sur-Aronde, the apparent 
absence of archaeological evidence for such buildings. 
However, due to the work of Brunaux and others at 
Gournay-sur-Aronde and other sites, this belief is no 
longer held. It can now be seen that the Gauls, indeed 
Celts in general, worshipped not just in artificial 
structures, but in sanctuaries, which have similar design 
and common characteristics. As Ross states? the 
archaeological evidence indicates that the Celts not only 
did not worship only in sacred groves, but actually built 
enclosures, temples and other structures for the 
performance of their religious rituals. At Gournay-sur- 
Aronde the outline of an enclosure has been found 
contemporaneous with a pit dating to the 4th century 
BCE,‘ showing that the use of such sanctuaries was not 
the result of Roman acculturation. 


Characteristics 


Gallic sanctuaries all display certain characteristics,’ even 
those in the 2nd and Ist centuries BCE, which, according 
to Méniel point to a common background. Brunaux’ 
states that the excavated Gallic sanctuaries correspond 
exactly to the description given by Diodorus Siculus 
(Diod.V.27.4). Bertin? sets out the following: the cellae 
are more rectangular than square; although the 
ambulatory, with the enclosure, is a prime element of the 
Celtic sanctuary, the ambulatory gallery is absent in some 
cases; and an approximately eastward orientation, 
actually oscillating between east and north, most often 
facing east-north-east, the direction of the rising sun at 
the winter solstice. Brunaux,? however, relying on Celtic 
sanctuaries from both inside" and outside the Roman 
Empire," says that the essential elements of a Gallic 
sanctuary are an enclosure, an entrance, pits, deposits and 
a temple. Méniel" says that they are merely demarcated 
by a small enclosure, usually with a palisade, containing 
pits. As regards orientation, even the most primitive, 
possibly pre-Celtic sanctuaries of the Leuci are most 


! Ross 1986:104. 
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é Méniel 2001:77. 

7 Brunaux 1995b:142. 

* Bertin:77 and 98. 
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often orientated to the azimuth of the east of the summer 
solstice.^ This is accepted by Cabuy, Lambot and 
Webster," although, possibly due to a presupposition 
regarding the Celts, the idea that these elements are 
typical characteristics of a purely Celtic sanctuary and, 
therefore, that their presence does not need to be 
explained by any foreign influence does not seem to be 
fully accepted. Despite the fact that a new sacred 
enclosure in the Celtic site of the Acropolis of Zavist 
displays all the attributes of a Celtic sacred space, Darda, 
Motykova and Rybova’ interpret it as the manifestation 
of a Mediterranean element. Brunaux' points out that 
none of the examples have preserved every characteristic, 
but that all of the sanctuaries possess most of them and 
that in each sanctuary the various elements are preserved 
to varying degrees. The principal sources of information 
are the Belgic" sanctuaries.'* The characteristics of Gallic 
sites are described in relation to the example of Gournay- 
sur-Aronde” (Fig.4./), which has all the features 


5 Dupuich:111. 

14 Cabuy 1991:34; Lambot 1991:71; Webster, J. 1995:456, 458 and 459. 
P Darda, Motykova ἅς Rybova:200. 

16 Brunaux 1986:29. 

17 Fichtl sets out the temporal context of the sanctuaries. Their 
appearance coincides with the arrival of the people called the Belgae. 
They were in the region north of the river Seine at the invasion of the 
Cimbri and Teutones at the end of the 2nd century BCE and the 
confrontation between the Belgae and these two peoples is generally 
held to have been 103 BCE. Therefore, this date is considered as the 
latest by which the sanctuaries could have been installed (Fichtl:37). 
However, most of the pre-Roman sites in Belgic Gaul date only from 
the second part of the 1st century BCE, the most ancient structures 
being rarely known since later Gallo-Roman temples often hid the first 
phase of occupation (Fichtl:39). Metzler (Metzler:36) states that the 
beginnings of the Gallic sanctuaries in the Treveri tribal territory seem 
to have been much later than those in Picardy, since, with the exception 
of Otzenhausen, which began in the La Téne C2 and was abandoned in 
La Téne D1, nothing is known before the La Téne D1. 

15 Acy-Romance-"La Croizette” (La Tène C2 to La Tène D1) (Lambot 
1991:68 — 69); Chilly, Estrées-Saint-Denis (to second half of 1st century 
BCE) (Fichtl:38); Fesques (from the middle La Téne/2nd century BCE 
to the 2nd century CE) (Méniel 2001:83); Montmartin (c.100 BCE 
(Brunaux 1991b:125) or La Tène C2 to La Tène D1 (Fichtl:34)); 
Morvilliers-Saint-Saturnin (from the middle or second half of the 2nd 
century BCE to the middle or first half of the 1st century BCE (Delplace 
1991:196 and 198) or from the middle of 1st century BCE to end of 1st 
century BCE or first third of 1st century CE (Fichtl:38)); Mouzon- 
Flavier (second half of 1st century BCE) (Fichtl:38); Nanteuil-sur-Aisne 
(La Tène C1 to La Tène D2) (Lambot 1991:75); Roizy; Saint-Maur-en- 
Chaussée (La Téne C2 to La Téne D1) (Fichtl:34); and Vendeuil-Caply 
(second quarter of 1st century BCE) (Fichtl:38). The best example of an 
Iron Age Celtic sanctuary unaffected by Roman religion is Gournay- 
sur-Aronde (Phase I: Early La Téne/4th century BCE; Phase II: End of 
La Téne B2 to the beginning of La Téne Cl/First half or middle of the 
3rd century BCE; Phase III: 2nd century BCE; Phase IV: end of the 2nd 
century BCE or beginning of the 1st century BCE) (Brunaux 1986:18; 
Fichtl:28 and 29; Brunaux 1996:69 and 72) in the Bellovaci tribal 
territory. 
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considered as essential for a Gallic sanctuary,” because 
other cult sites, Morvillers-Saint-Saturnin, Estrées-Saint- 
Denis and Saint-Maur-en-Chaussée, display the same 
characteristics.?! 


The first two characteristics were on the very limit of the 
sanctuary. 


The enclosure 


The first element is the enclosure, which Bertin and 
Venclova” call one of the principal characteristics. The 
normal type of sanctuary had an enclosure.” This was 
indispensable and the most important element," because 
it was this, which not only demarcated the sacred area, 
but also separated the sacred from the secular and 
prevented the former from being tainted by the latter.” 
The biggest examples have sides measuring about 50 
metres. Some sacred spaces, such as pools, springs, 
lakes and grottoes, did not have artificial delimitations," 
but even these are a form of natural delimitation and may 
also be viewed as enclosures. The sacred area is above all 
the property of the deity who resides in the sanctuary 
either underground or in the altar pit or in the temple or in 
the sacred wood.” This area was usually no more than a 
large open space, about 25 ares,? enclosed by a ditch and 
sometimes a palisade;" in the period of the Early La 
Téne? and for many sanctuaries,” the enclosure was the 
only indication of the existence of a sanctuary. On some 
sites the ditch was a simple trench, while on others it had 
monumental proportions; its importance lay not in its 
ability to be a good defence, but in its undeniable 


20 Tt was composed of a quadrangular enclosure (Brunaux 1986:19; 
Fichtl:26; Webster, J. 1995:455; Brunaux 1996:71; Cunliffe 1997:202), 
marked out by two ditches (Brunaux 1986:19; Brunaux 1987b:16; 
Fichtl:26; Büchsenschütz:559; Brunaux 1996:72; Cunliffe 1997:202) 
fitted with a palisade (Brunaux 1986:19; Brunaux 1987b:16; Webster, J. 
1995:455; Brunaux 1996:72; Cunliffe 1997:202), with an entrance in 
the east side (Brunaux 1986:19) or, according to Fichtl (Fichtl:26), 
north-east. In the centre there were nine, circular offering pits on three 
sides of a larger central pit (Brunaux 1986:19 and 33; Brunaux 
1987b:16; Fichtl:27; Webster, J. 1995:455; Brunaux 1996:73; Cunliffe 
1997:202; Birkhan:768) covered, by the 2nd century BCE, with a square 
structure (Brunaux 1987b:16; Fichtl:28; Brunaux 1996:76; Cunliffe 
1997:202; Woolf 1998:211); the offerings placed in the ditch consist of 
animal and human remains and deliberately broken weapons (Brunaux 
1986:19; Brunaux 1987a:158; Green 1993:67; Büchsenschütz:559; 
Webster, J. 1995: 455; Brunaux 1996:72 — 73 and 112; Green 1996c:26; 
Cunliffe 1997:204; Birkhan:765). The site was used from the 4th 
century BCE until the 1st century BCE. 
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symbolic character.? Webster“ says that weapon deposits 
are associated more with the perimeter ditch than with the 
internal buildings and concludes that “in the Celtic world, 
an enclosure ditch was a primary focus of cult activity”; 
but such associations with the perimeter ditch will almost 
inevitably be the result in the case of improved land. 
Brunaux^ says “le fossé de clôture, plus qu'une structure 
cultuelle proprement dite, n'est qu'une limite, une marge 
autour de l'espace sacré". The enclosure was both the 
simplest and the only permanent element and the one 
present in almost every Indo-European religion.^ The 
Vedic Hindus would establish a new sacred area for the 
performance of each sacrifice," the Greek religion had 
the temenos and the Romans had the templum.** The two 
words temenos and templum are cognates derived from 
the same root? meaning “to cut", indicating that they 
mean nothing more than “cut-off area”;” only later did 
templum come to refer to a building consecrated to a 
deity. Having boundaries of a wall, a fence or just a ditch, 
such a space is archaeologically recoverable." Brunaux 
says that the marked enclosure is the exact equivalent of 
the Greek term temenos as used by Greek authors and is a 
temple in the etymological sense of the term? and states 
that the surface area of the sacred space, or temenos, of 
Gournay-sur-Aronde is comparable to that of the temene 
of the Aphaion of Aegina, the Temple of Delos, the 
Athenaion of Larisa and the Artemision of Sparta.* 
Unlike the Vedic Hindus, who considered the 
quadrangular enclosure as a temporary affair," the sacred 
area being separate and having such a status only for the 
length of the sacrifice or sacred act, the Greeks, Romans 
and, according to Brunaux, the Celts considered the 
enclosure and sanctuary permanent.“ It can be seen that 
the enclosure was usually quadrangular“ and Brunaux^ 
suggests that the reason for this is astronomical 
considerations; the orientation of the main entrance to an 
easterly direction and each of the sides to face one of the 
cardinal points enables the very layout of the site to 
support the liturgical calendar by focusing on one of the 


33 Brunaux 1996:72. 

** Webster, J. 1995:459. 

35 Brunaux 2004:99. 

36 Brunaux 1986:29. 

37 Brunaux 1996:72. 

38 Piggott 1978:37; Brunaux 1986:29; Venclova 1991:141. 

3? Templum, probably for the word temulum, is derived from the root 
Teu- and is therefore related to τέμνω and τέμενος (Lewis & Short); 
the old idea that templum meant merely a separated, distinct area is 
confirmed by Varro (Varr.De Ling.Lat.V1I.2) and Servius (Serv.Aen.I. 
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of the sky demarcated for the taking of the auspices by Romulus and 
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Fig. 4.1: Brunaux’s reconstruction of the sanctuary of Gournay-sur Aronde at its height. (Brunaux, J.- L. Guerre et 
religion en Gaule. Essai d’anthropologie celtique Errance 2004, fig.38, page 92) 


main points, solstice or equinox, of the solar cycle. Even 
in those instances where the enclosure was oval or 
circular, the building was still quadrangular and 
sometimes square. Birkhan* considers the quadrangular 
enclosed space or temenos as an alternative to the grove. 


However, Brunaux? states that an enclosure composed 
only of a ditch was usually insufficient and suggests as 
reasons for the addition of a palisade and the lining of the 
ditch with wooden boards that religious ritual requires 
architecture and sometimes works through revelation and 
that a tall palisade would satisfy the former and, by 
concealing the cult activities, supply the latter. Méniel^ 
seems to follow this idea. The erection of a wooden wall 
surrounding the sacred space was a major stage, an act of 
foundation, in the creation of the sanctuary and the sacred 
space became both separated and masked so that, from 
that point on, the sanctuary divided the people into two 
categories, those who enter the enclosure and were 
initiated and those who remain outside; by preventing 
many from seeing the activities, the palisade would create 
a hierarchy, of attendees as opposed to non-attendees, and 
so increase the status and influence of those permitted 
within the enclosure?! Brunaux? estimates that the 
maximum which the enclosures could contain was some 
dozens of individuals. Finally, an enclosure composed of 
only a ditch would last not long, particularly in the 
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temperate climate of Gaul, without reinforcement of 
some kind.? 


However, Brunaux™ speculates that the palisade, posts, 
gates and lintel were well carved and painted and warns 
that one should not imagine an organised, stable Gallic 
sanctuary to retain the appearance of simple wood and 
earth. Indeed, Brunaux? believes that Gallic sanctuaries 
would have been in no way inferior to Graeco-Roman 
temples and the only differences between the two types 
would have been in the building materials and the type of 
decoration. 


The entrance 


The second element is the entrance. It was the point at 
which the sacred area came into contact with the 
ordinary, unclean secular world, the point at which the 
boundary around the sacred area, and therefore the 
holiness of the area, was weakest and it acted as a means 
of communication between the two worlds and states, one 
of the most important functions in a sanctuary. The 
entrance to the enclosure on all observed cult sites shows 
a more or less complex arrangement, ranging from a 
simple pair of post-holes, which disclose a gate, to large 
remains left by a building, such as a porch," which 
Brunaux* calls one of the most important architectural 
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elements. A porch above the gate, the suspension of 
human skulls from the portico and the presence of a heap 
of skulls and weapons in the ditch on either side of the 
entry point all underlined the significance of the 
entrance.? As a result the entrance can be considered as 
separate and autonomous from the enclosure.” The 
function of the entrance dictated its design and the 
entrance might change with the sanctuary." Brunaux 
cites? the sanctuary at Gournay-sur-Aronde as an 
example of this. When the enclosure was a single ditch, 
the entrance was merely a break in the ditch. When the 
ditch was remodelled, the entrance had a pit dug in front 
purely to require it to be crossed by a footbridge. When 
the palisade was built, the entrance acquired a gate. 


The centre 


Just as the enclosure might be considered as the least 
sacred, since it came into closest contact with the secular, 
the centre, the furthest point from the secular, was the 
most sacred and the point where the holiest activity, the 
most important, took place.” The centre, determined 
geometrically with reference to the enclosure, was 
marked, by a post for example.“ But it was not just the 
centre on a two-dimensional plane; a third, astronomical, 
dimension was created by the addition of posts around the 
centre spot; this astronomical dimension would be 
reinforced by the posts being erected at the four cardinal 
points of the compass. Brunaux^ suggests that the 
extreme holiness of the spot may explain the Celtic rite of 
circumambulation, although he does not explain how. 
Perhaps he means that it arose as a compromise between 
participating in a cult and keeping the centre holy, the 
zone of circumambulation being the nearest the 
participants in a rite could approach. The following two 
characteristics were usually at the centre of the sanctuary. 


Pits 


At the centre of Gallic sanctuaries there are pits, a main 
pit surrounded in a circle by several, generally nine, other 
pits, marking an area of about 20 to 25m?; they range 
from 1m to 5m in width and 1m to 3m in depth and, 
while often circular or oval, they may be rectangular or 
even without any definable shape.” The premier function 
of the main central pit was to establish communication 
between the people and their deity, which was done by 
killing a victim* and the pits were the receptacle into 
which the carcass of the sacrificed animal was left to 
decompose.? The religious concept on which this 
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procedure was based is not clear, other than that it was 
chthonic,” and some suggestions have been raised. 


Perhaps, in view of one form of the Celtic afterlife,” each 
pit may have been considered as forming a route to the 
World Below” or it may have been a means by which the 
dead may be nourished by the blood of the animal.” If 
this were the case, the concept would have been similar to 
the Etruscan concept of offering the blood of gladiators to 
the Manes and the Greek concept that blood gave 
intelligence to the Shades of the dead. Brunaux suggests 
that the pits were possibly resting-places for the deities 
attending the sacrifice." Or, from a functional point of 
view, it may have been possible to seal them so that they 
were merely a sensible place for the decomposing flesh to 
reside? to avoid fouling the sanctuary with unpleasant 
smells. Whatever the theology behind the practice, the pit 
was, in effect, a hollow altar.” In these sanctuaries this 
altar-pit, which was probably closed other than at the 
periods of sacrifice, was the object of a great deal of care; 
its walls were lined with wood and it was strenuously 
cleaned out after each victim, so that it was a perfectly 
pure place which, each time, would have to welcome a 
new victim.” This is very similar to the care shown by the 
Vedic Indians to their Vedic altar, a hole in the centre of a 
sacred circle where the deity was supposed to rest to 
participate 1n the sacrifice; the hollow altar or vedi was 
carefully recovered at each new sacrifice with several 
thicknesses of turf as a couch for the deity." Brunaux” 
says that the Belgic Gauls of the 3rd century BCE had 
preserved the pure and ancient form of the early times of 
the Indo-European people. 


The temple 


Sanctuaries at the beginning of the La Téne period did 
not have the wooden structure which may be considered 
as a temple? and the construction of a temple only 
became necessary for certain reasons. The principal 
reason was a practical one. The centre point was the part 
of the sanctuary, which was the holiest, where the most 
important cult rites were performed and where the 
participants to the rituals had to be protected from 
possible unpleasant weather, which was all too common 
in the temperate region of Gaul" (Fig.4.2). And, of 
course, as with the erection of the palisade, the temple 
building satisfied the need in religion for architecture. 
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Fig. 4.2: Brunaux’s reconstruction of the early phase of the sanctuary at Gournay-sur-Aronde with 
the central pit (hollow altar) covered by the temple and the ditch and palisade in the background. (Brunaux, 
J.-L. Guerre et religion en Gaule. Essai d’anthropologie celtique Errance 2004, fig.46, page 102) 


Brunaux™ claims that the Celts did not have images of 
deities and, therefore, the temple need not be considered 
as a structure for housing them. The Gallic temples 
tended to be square or an almost square rectangle in 
plan;? constructed out of huge wooden posts set in 
postholes in the ground, they were obviously intended to 
be permanent.” They were probably decorated, but there 
is no knowledge about this point other than the fact that 
weapons were displayed on the outer walls." A temple 
was usually closed on three sides and the opening, 
complete or partial, which may also have had a form of 
pronaos, was usually on the east side.” Even the 
primitive sanctuaries among the Leuci face east" The 
eastward orientation was actually only approximate and 
oscillated between east and north; the most common was 
east-north-east, in the direction of sunrise on the winter 
solstice." Bertin? thinks that an ambulatory was one of 
the primary elements of a Celtic sanctuary, along with the 
enclosure, and that it had always existed, but in the form 
of a simple, uncovered path. In later temples, a light, 
open gallery often encircled the temple.” 
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The first temples were not uniform. While most were 
square or rectangular, some were oval Even the 
rectilinear varied greatly in size from 4m a side to 10m.”! 
The square plan became the general shape in Gaul in the 
Ist century BCE; it may have arisen as a result of ritual, 
that 1s the rites needed a cover and a square roof was the 
simplest to erect," in short, a practical reason. Bertin? 
says that the square plan is that of the Indo-European 
house, but Iron Age houses in Europe were generally 
rectangular. Brunaux™ suggests that the square plan of the 
temple both should also be seen in relation to the square 
plan of the enclosure and may have been the result of a 


combination of practical need, Indo-European 
astronomical practice and pre-Indo-European 
circumambulatory rite. Secondly, a quadrangular 


enclosure and quadrangular central temple could be 
aligned to the cardinal points. Unfortunately, since the 
principal material, wood, rots leaving little, if any, trace, 
little is known of the gallery, other than that it probably 
existed for circumambulation, or of the roof, such as 
whether it was four-pitch or two-pitch with two gables 
like Graeco-Roman temples.” Bertin” thinks that there is 
no reason to consider the square form as previous to the 
circular merely because the majority of pre-Roman 
sanctuaries and early Gallo-Roman temples are square 
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rather than round and that to ask about the choice of a 
particular type is a specious problem. 


Deposits 


An element for which there is both literary and 
archaeological evidence is the trophy deposit. In literature 
both Diodorus Siculus (Diod.V.27.4) and Caesar (Caes. 
B.G.VI.17.4) describe sanctuaries as depositories for gold 
and weapons taken as booty.” The deposit of weapons is 
supported by archaeology.” It seems that the offerings 
and sacrificed animals were carefully placed within the 
enclosure, either on one of the walls of the sanctuary, as 
at Gournay-sur-Aronde, or on the cult buildings on the 
enclosure itself, as at Ribemont-sur-Ancre.? Interestingly, 
this careful positioning of heaps of weaponry at 
Ribemont-sur-Ancre is reflected, according to Brunaux, 
exactly by Caesar’s statement that the Gauls made their 
booty into exstructos tumulos. 


The altar 


In contrast to the trophy deposits, one characteristic for 
which there is no undisputed archaeological evidence is 
the raised altar, although there is literary evidence 
(Luc.HI. 404; Tac.Ann.XIV.30.3). However, although 
the existence of altars in the Belgic sanctuaries is not 
substantiated, it is reasonable to assume that the Celts 
used altars."' The main reason for the assumption is that 
the altar forms an integral part of any sacrificial rite and, 
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not just among the Indo-European peoples; it could be 
viewed as a universal concept. Brunaux' posits that 
since the triad of the enclosure or sacred area, the temple 
and the altar were inseparable for the Greeks and 
probably also for the Romans, even if the sacred area and 
the temple were the same, it is reasonable to suppose that 
the Celts, who had the concepts of enclosures and temple 
in common, would also use altars. Birkhan'® suggests 
that most altars were made of wood; this would explain 
the lack of archaeological evidence. The internal posts in 
the building at Acy-Romance-“La Noue Mauroy” 
correspond to supports for an altar.“ 


It is possible to establish that the characteristics of a 
typical pre-Roman Gallic sanctuary were: (1) An 
enclosure, usually quadrangular, with (2) an eastward 
facing entrance forming a sacred space. The enclosure is 
demarcated by (3) a ditch, which may be combined with 
(4) a palisade. At the geometric centre, usually, there are 
(5) pits and, on the same axis as the entrance, erected 
over, covering and protecting the pits, (6) a temple, 
square in shape with a gallery.'^ (7) Deposits, either of 
coins or of bones, human or animal, are made in the pits 
or the ditch. The common ancestry of the layout and 
elements of the sanctuaries of the Vedic Indians, the Celts 
and the Greeks has been mentioned; the list of 
characteristics underlines the common ancestry between 
the Celtic and Greek sanctuary, since all the elements of a 
Celtic sanctuary can be found in a sanctuary in the Greek 
world at the end of the archaic epoch.'” 


102 Brunaux 1986:37. 

103 Birkhan:773. 

14 T ambot:73. 

105 Brunaux 1991a:7 — 8. 
106 Brunaux 1991a:8. 
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Diagrams 


Acy-Romance- “La Croizette” (Remi tribal territory) 


Reconstruction of the cult enclosure, its surrounding ditch and palisade and the temples 
By Jean-René Chatillon 
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Acy-Romance-“La Noue Mauroy” (Remi tribal territory) 
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Estrées-Saint-Denis (Bellovaci tribal territory) 
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Fesques (Ambiani tribal territory) 
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Gournay-sur-Aronde (Bellovaci tribal territory) 
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Phase I Phase II 


PHAGE iF 


Phase III Phase IV 


Gournay-sur-Aronde 


"Le Parc" 1977-1984 
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Montmartin (Bellovaci tribal territory) 
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Mouzon-Flavier (Remi/Treveri tribal territory) 
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Nanteuil-sur-Aisne (Remi tribal territory) 
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Roizy (Remi tribal teritory) 
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Saint-Maur-en-Chaussée (Bellovaci tribal territory) 
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Vendeuil-Caply (Bellovaci tribal territory) 
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Possible additional characteristics 


Gournay-sur-Aronde even displays the following possible 
additional characteristics. 


Proximity to Roads 


Confirmation of this is difficult. Marchand says it is 
difficult to distinguish between La Téne roads and Roman 
roads,"* but Malrain, Matterne and Méniel'? say that, while 
many routes have disappeared, in Picardy it is possible to 
follow paths for several hundreds of metres, although most 
are not able to be followed and one does not know where 
they lead. However, Marchand'^ seems to believe that 
there is substance to the idea and Fichtl"' contends that the 
relationship between sanctuaries and roads is clearly 
evident in the sanctuaries of the Oise region. Whether 
Gallic sanctuaries were built on or near pre-Roman roads 
or the Roman roads were built near the sanctuaries, there 
seems to be a connection between them. 


One could add two further essentials not mentioned by 
Brunaux, Marchand or Fichtl. 


Liminality 
Proximity to a source of water 


Proximity to a marsh, which is part solid and part fluid, 1s 
the most typical way liminality by water is conceived, but 
nearly all of the sanctuaries are near a river, which is 
completely fluid. The proximity to water 1s probably purely 
practical; a constant source of water would be necessary for 
cleaning the pit, the sacrificial tools and the sacrificers. 


Proximity to tribal border 


It may be thought that liminality is exhibited only by 
proximity to water, but it is also expressed by proximity to 
and even location on a tribal border. Although Brunaux'” 
says that the known sanctuaries in Picardy are situated either 
at the centre or near the border and are separated from each 
other by an appreciable distance, many sites seem to be 
located near a tribal border. Of the four sites not near a 
border, three are in the Remi tribal territory and this may 
reflect a peculiarity of the Remi attitude to sanctuaries. 


For a sanctuary to be regarded as having proximity to a 
road, source of water or tribal border it must be 10km or 
less from them. 


107 The ancient way from Senlis to Roye passes by the site (Massy 
1985a:475; Woimant 1991:164; Fichtl:108; Marchand:17) and the site had 
a position on a slope (Brunaux 1986:18; Brunaux 1996:69), near a river 
(Brunaux 1986:18; Brunaux 1996:69; Cunliffe 1997:202), a stream, which 
formed a pool, (Brunaux 1986:18) and a marsh, which it dominated, 
(Brunaux 1996:69) and is near the Bellovaci-Viromandui border. 

18 Marchand:16. 

10 Malrain, Matterne & Méniel:25. 

110 Marchand:16 — 17. 

111 1km south of the river Aisne (Fichtl:108). 

1? Brunaux 1989:14. 
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Elevated Location 


From the Belgic sites it seems that a sanctuary should be 
situated on an elevated position, even if only a rise in the 
ground. 


Other sites as comparisons 
Sites outside the territory of the Belgic Gauls 
Gallia Lugdinensis 


Bennecourt 

This site has a quadrangular ditch, about 50m on each side, 
open to the east forming the enclosure, at the centre of 
which are a central pit and the traces of a small building.'? 
The ditch shows signs of cleaning and the filling, dated to 
the Late La Téne, contained more than 20,000 very well- 
preserved remains of animals which had been eaten, 
among which there were the last remains of more ancient 
deposits, a few, corroded horse remains, totally destroyed 
by the excavations.'" 


Mirebeau-sur-Béze 

The site, about a century earlier than Gournay-sur-Aronde, 
Ribemont-sur-Ancre and  Estrées-Saint-Denis, is on 
elevated ground and near a river''® and has an enclosure 
demarcated by a ditch and a palisade, and, in the centre of 
the sacred space, an elevated spot on which there were 
temples.'" Inside the temples in the centre of the sanctuary 
were communication pits. There was evidence of 
offerings of food and coins" and weapons," which 
Guillaumet ἅς Barral" say had been sacrificed; the 
offerings were simply deposited on the ground.? No 
human bones have been found.” 


1? Méniel 1991:258. 

114 Méniel 1991:258. 

115 Birkhan:768. 

"6 Guillaumet & Barral:193. 

"7 Brunaux 1986:26; Guillaumet & Barral:193. 
118 Guillaumet & Barral:193. 

119 Guillaumet & Barral:195. 

120 Brunaux 1986:26; Guillaumet & Barral:195. 
?! Guillaumet & Barral:195. 

122 Birkhan:768. 

53 Birkhan:768. 
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Britannia 

As regards pre-Roman Celtic sanctuaries in Britain, 
Wait" conducted an analysis of 24 such sites prior to that 
performed by Brunaux on the Gallic sites. The statistics 
in Wait's work confirm many of Brunaux's conclusions. 
Wait? finds that rectangular sanctuaries outnumber 
circular ones;'* all the sanctuaries were probably 
roofed;" an overwhelming number of the sanctuaries 
were orientated to the east," which, Wait points out, 
cannot be by chance;? and Celtic sanctuaries were built 
in an open space, which may have been used for 
ceremonial use, such as circumambulation, demarcated in 
some way to separate the sanctuary and the sacred world 
from the secular." Wait" suggests that there is a 
preference for the erection of sanctuaries on tribal 
boundaries. 


124 Wait 1985:154 — 190. 

125 Wait 1985:177. 

126 70 per cent are either rectangular or square, while only 16per cent are 
circular (Wait 1985:171). Wait (Wait 1985:156 and 171) does make the 
proviso that, while there appears to be evidence of a preference for 
rectangles, this is due to limited archaeological work and resources, the 
ease of identification of rectangular sanctuaries among round houses 
and the methodology of previous archaeologists; this methodology 
focused only on those circular sanctuaries, which had been revealed 
during the excavation of a Roman temple, assuming it to be holy, and 
thus possibly overlooked many more circular sanctuaries, which were 
not built over by a Roman temple, assuming them to be houses. 

77 All of the sanctuaries, except one, could have been roofed (Wait 
1985:172). 

128 95 per cent of those sanctuaries with a discernible orientation are 
orientated from north-east over to south-east, that is sixteen out of 
twenty-four have entrances on the east side, one faces north-east and 
one south-east (Wait 1985:172). 

' Wait 1985:172. 

130 Less than 40 per cent are in a discernible temenos, but, 90 per cent of 
Celtic sanctuaries are spatially separated from a domestic area (Wait 
1985:172); the division may have been by a fence, hedge or light barrier 
which has left no trace. 

P?! Wait 1985:178. 


Danebury 

The four structures, all rectangular, are orientated to the 
east and aligned on a track leading from the main east 
gate and are found on the summit of a hill in the centre of 
a hillfort; two date to the Early Iron Age, one dates to the 
Middle Iron Age and one to the end of the Middle Iron 
Age or the beginning of the Late Iron Age.'” 


Heathrow 

The sanctuary, in the middle of an undefended village, 
which later had defences erected, according to post-holes, 
consists of a rectangular cella in a concentric ambulatory 
orientated to the east and all evidence indicates that 
occupation would have been in the 3rd century BCE at 
the end of the Middle Iron Age.'? 


ened 


O Όσο woo 


132 Wait 1985:157. 
133 Wait 1985:161. 
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Lancing Ring 

The temenos of this site, dating to the 1st century BCE, is 
delimited by a ditch and a palisade and, away from the 
centre, the temple, a square building, which consisted of a 
cella and an ambulatory, both of which can be identified 
by post-holes and trenches, with an east-facing entrance 
was next to the south-east boundary."* 
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South Cadbury 

Of the four rectangular structures, all situated on the 
highest point of a hillfort and interpreted as sanctuaries, 
two, in the centre of the hillfort on the summit of the 
central ridge, date from approximately the middle of the 
2nd century BCE, one, defined by post-holes as square 
with an east-facing entrance, the other, near to it, slightly 
longer on two sides, but also with an entrance facing east, 
and seem to be a small room and a porch.'? At the west 
end of the central ridge a third, larger structure, also 


134 Wait 1985:161. 
P5 Wait 1985:166. 
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defined by post-holes, is orientated to the east and 
appears to be a room and a porch or portico."" There are 
six pits with deposits of horse and cattle skulls and an arc 
of more than twenty burials of lambs, piglets and calves 
in pits associated with the third structure."* A fourth 
structure, dating to the very late Iron Age and probably 
sacked circa 61 CE, east-facing and defined by bedding 
trenches, was also a room with an open porch and seems 
to have been a replacement for the second one. 
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Worth 

The building is represented by four post-holes and was 
either square or rectangular and, on the basis of three 
miniature shields and brooches deposited here, is dated to 
the Late Iron Age." 


Β6 Wait 1985:166. 
137 Wait 1985:166 — 169. 
138 Wait 1985:169. 
139 Wait 1985:169. 
1? Wait 1985:171. 


Outside the Roman Empire 


Manching 

Situated near two rivers, the site has three sectors, A, B and 
C, each containing a structure; for convenience, the structure 
is named after its sector. Only Structures A and C have any 
evidence of cultic activity and can, therefore, be called 
temples. In Structure A starting at the end of the Early La 
Téne or during the Middle La Tene and, according to 
discoveries, ending in La Tène C or La Tène D, phase 1 
consists of a circular construction inside a quadrangular 
enclosure marked by a ditch and a palisade, phase 2 a deeper 
ditch around a still circular structure and phase 3, a structure 
having changed to a rectangular building.'^' There appear to 
be deposits of weapons as offerings.'? Structure C was in an 
isometric sacred enclosure, inside of which there is a square 
ditch surrounding a circular or polygonal temple.'^ 
Although no animal bones were present and there were very 
few weapons, the distribution of human bones’ leads 
Sievers to conclude that Structure C, occupied 
uninterruptedly from the Middle La Téne to the Final La 
Tène, was a sanctuary." These two structures show that, 
even though the temple may be not be quadrangular, the 
enclosure always is. 


30 * 


Mèecke Žehrovice 

The site consists of a quadrilateral enclosure measuring 2h, 
surrounded by a wall, 100m by 200m, and a ditch, divided 
internally into two lh squares." The southern square 
enclosure is also enclosed by a V-shaped ditch, typical of 
the Viereckschanzen of central Europe and is divided from 
the north-east corner to the south-west corner by a 
palisade.' In the north-west corner of the southern square 
enclosure a rectangular structure, 182m?,"* was found and 
identified as a temple analogous to Viereckschanze 
enclosures of Southern Germany.'? Occupation of the site 
ended between 190 BCE and 110 BCE." 


141 Sievers:146. 

14 Sievers:149. 

14 Sievers:146. 

14 Sievers:146. 

145 Sievers:146. 

146 Venclova 1989:143; Venclova 1991:139. 
147 Venclova 1991:139. 

148 Venclova 1991:141 and 144. 

14 Venclova 1989:145. 

150 Venclova 1991:144. 
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The nemeton was situated on a summit,'*' north of the 
confluence of the Berounka and Vlatava rivers.'? It was a 
central enclosure, quadrangular and delimited by a 
palisade," in which there was temple. The nemeton was 
destroyed by fire in the first half of the 5th century BCE 
and then rebuilt, rectangular at the centre of a 
quadrangular enclosure.'* 


Origin of Celtic temple plan 


Scholars posit a number of possible origins for the plan of 
the Celtic pre-Roman temple. However, many of these 
propositions seem to be influenced by an ethnocentric 


151 Darda, Motykova ἅς Rybova:199. 
7» Darda, Motykova ἅς Rybova:199. 
533 Darda, Motykova ἅς Rybova:199. 
154 Darda, Motykova & Rybova:199; Webster, J. 1995:459. 
555 Darda, Motykova & Rybova:200. 
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presupposition. The first, and most fantastical, is 
Oelmann,^* who proposed that the plan of the Gallic 
temple is derived from Slavic temples and is connected to 
Iranian and even Chinese temples, ultimately derived 
from the pagoda. Bertin disagrees with this," but still 
suggests that the quadrangular Celtic temples were 
possibly due to Graeco-Roman influence.'* According to 
Brunaux, Celtic culture was influenced by Mediterranean 
culture in various ways, such as the progressive 
abandonment of kings, the rise of the aristocratic 
oligarchies and the development of the concept of 
territory, with the evolution of the collective and then the 
tribal territory, * and that the enclosure in the form of a 
temenos and the trophy weapons were two late novelties, 
which arrived suddenly and without any antecedent in the 
whole Celtic world as part of the Celtic fashion for 
importing spectacular concepts pertaining to 
architecture. He goes on to claim that these two 
novelties were superimposed on two other ritual 
representations, which already existed, but in another 
category of ritual, that is the funerary context; these are 
the necropolis enclosure with its precinct and the 
offerings of weapons in the burial. Evidence of this is the 
fact that at Gournay-sur-Aronde some weapons were 
buried in the fashion of a burial; they are ritually 
destroyed just like the burial of weapons in burials of 
warriors of an earlier period, in North Italy in particular. 
Brunaux claims that the more spectacular examples of 
Celtic religion are imports from Greece and Rome; he, 
therefore, immediately designates most examples of 
Celtic religious practice as not being Celtic in origin, but 
borrowed from others, even though the very fact that they 
are recoverable by archaeology or there is archaeological 
evidence for them, means that they have to be 
spectacular. He also contradicts himself. He claims that 
there are no antecedents for the two alleged novelties, yet 
states that they already existed; the fact that they were in 
the context of funerary practices does not alter the fact 
that they already existed. 


This is an unnecessary and complicated assignment to 
foreign influence. Brunaux'" himself says that the 
enclosure was present in almost every Indo-European 
religion and that the temenos was the enclosure in the 
Greek religion; Venclova'? says that the enclosure of the 
Celtic temple corresponded to the temenos of the Greeks. 
Therefore, it is not surprising that the enclosure in the 
religion of one branch of the Indo-European language and 
culture group, the Celts, should be in the form of a 
temenos when the temenos is the enclosure in the religion 
of another branch of the same linguistic and cultural 
group, the Greeks, or that the shape should resemble the 
shape of temples among two other Indo-European 


156 Oelmann:174 — 181. 
157 Bertin:69. 

158 Bertin:68. 

15 Brunaux 1991a:8. 
160 Brunaux 1991a:10. 
161 Brunaux 1986:29. 
1 Venclova 1991:141. 
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peoples, the Slavs and the Iranians. They are similar 
because they are derived from the same source. There is, 
therefore, no need to suggest some form of cultural 
import. A far simpler explanation for the origin of the 
enclosure and the ritual of the trophy weapons, and one 
which has its origins in Celtic culture with no need to 
appeal to outside influence, is that, far from having no 
antecedents, these two concepts have their origins in the 
rituals on which Brunaux claims they were superimposed. 


Although Bertin'? suggests that quadrangular Celtic 
temples were possibly influenced by the shape of the 
Celtic hut and Green'* observes that “many Celtic shrines 
closely resemble secular houses", Grenier, Benoit, 
Lantier and Harmand'® all propose that the plan of the 
Celtic sanctuary had its origin in the plan of a tomb. 
However, because the sites in Picardy had not been 
discovered, these scholars were only able to use finds in 
Southern Gaul in Narbonnensis at Roquepertuse, 
Entremont, Glanum and Mouriés. As a result the idea is 
not accepted because it is imprudent to attempt to apply 
customs in the Midi, where the sites were actually Celto- 
Ligurian with strong Greek influence, to the rest of 
Gaul. However, de Laet, van Doorselaer and 
Desittere,'* using finds in Belgium, and therefore beyond 
Greek and Ligurian influence, posit that the origin of the 
layout of the Celtic temple was indeed the layout of the 
tomb. Reiterating this, van Doorselaer'* states that the 
tombs in Yorkshire and Champagne were direct 
prototypes of La Tène sanctuaries and even Gallo-Roman 
temples. Agache’® is impressed by the proposal, Piggott'” 
supplies further support and Cabuy and Fauduet"' accept 
it. Support for this can be found in the layout of 
necropoleis 1 and 2 (Fig.4.3 and 4.4), enclosure B at 
Courtavant, Bouligny beach in Belgic Gaul'? and in the 
fact that, in Brunaux's'? opinion, the initial enclosure at 
Gournay-sur-Aronde is reminiscent of funerary 
enclosures of the Early La Téne. 


It is also possible that the funerary rites were the source 
for the sanctuary rites; just as the square, roofed structure 


19 Bertin:68. 

164 Green 1997:25. 

155 Grenier, A. “Sanctuaires celtiques et tombe du héros", CRAT (1943), 
360 — 371 & "Sanctuaires celtiques et tombe du héros", CRAI (1944), 
221 — 228; Lantier, R Histoire générale des religions, Religion celtique 
1960; Benoit, F. Art et les dieux del la Gaule 1963; Harmand, J. *Le 
sanctuaire gallo-romain de ‘la Motte du Ciar’ à Sens (Yonne)”, RAE IX 
(1958), 43 — 76 & Les Celtes 1973. 

166 Bertin:96. 

167 de Laet, SJ. van Doorselaer, A. & Desittere, M. “Van 
Grafmonument tot Heiligdom. Beschouwingen over de oorsprong van 
het Kelto-romeins Fanum met vierkantige cella”, Mededelingen 
Koninklijke Vlaamse Academie voor Wetenschappen, Letteren en 
Schone Kunsten van 

Belgié, Klasse der Letteren, jg. XXVIII nr.2 Brussels 1966. 

155 van Doorselaer 1973:16 — 17. 

19? Agache 1973:54. 

1? Piggott 1978:49. 

171 Cabuy 1991:25 — 27; Fauduet 1993:89. 

'? Piette:14 — 15. 

1? Brunaux 1986:18. 
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Fig. 4.4 Necropolis 2 enclosure B at Courtavant, Bouligny beach 
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of the sanctuary grew from the square, roofed mortuary 
structure and the construction of the sanctuary enclosure 
in the form of a temenos grew from the enclosure around 
the necropolis, so the offering of weapons at the 
sanctuary was based on the idea of burying weapons with 
the dead warrior. The fact that one version of the afterlife 
is that the dead live in the tomb’ supplies the reason for 
the application of the practices of the funeral to the 
sanctuary. 


Despite his earlier statement, Brunaux'” states that there 
is no evidence of a direct connection between the 
summary enclosures in a funereal context of the 5th and 
4th centuries BCE and the cultic enclosures, removed 
from every necropolis, of the 3rd century BCE, and 
suggests that, rather than funerary rites being the source 
of the sanctuary rites and the sanctuary enclosure having 
grown from the enclosure around the necropolis, it is a 
matter of two distinct types descending from a single 
much more ancient model, that is a cultic space drawn on 
the ground only for a temporary activity, just like the 
cultic enclosures of the Vedic Indians. 


The fact that archaeology demonstrates that the Gauls had 
the same concepts regarding a /ocus cultus as the 
Romans, a sacred area, a point, enclosed and protected by 
a structure in which the rituals are performed and an altar 
below, on or above the surface, and that their sacred 
enclosures, as Brunaux'^ says, differed little from the 
Roman counterparts calls into question Woolf’s'” idea 
that the Gauls considered the Roman religion to be 
different. It is, therefore, difficult to believe that they 
would consider it better. In the rest of the chapter it will 
be seen that the shape and characteristics of the Gallic 
sanctuary were reflected in the Gallo-Roman temple, 
demonstrating that, while acculturation did occur, as 
regards the introduction by Rome of non-perishable 
construction materials, certain Gallic characteristics 
continued. 


Vitruvius (Vitr.De Arch.III.2) sets down the types and 
designs of Greek and Roman temples. In general Greek 
temples mostly had a uniform design of a rectangular 
cella, in which the image of the deity resided, an east- 
facing doorway and a porch created by extending the 
cella’s side-walls. Occasionally there was a rear porch as 
well. This basic design, with the cella elongated and 
surrounded by columns, is found as far back as the 10th 
century BCE and was established by the second quarter 
of the 6th century. The porch might have two, four or six 
columns to support the roof, which extended over it. 
Large temples, in order to support the roof, were not only 
peripteral, that is having a cella enclosed by solid, load- 
bearing, walls, but had columns both outside the cella, 
usually six columns at each end and twelve to fourteen on 
each of the sides, and inside, with usually a double row of 


' See page 238. 

175 Brunaux 1996:72. 
176 Brunaux 1986:36. 
17 Woolf:230. 
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columns. Small temples, with less concern for roof 
support, might have an exposed cella and are called non- 
peripteral. The peripteral design meant that the size of the 
temples could be increased. The roof was low-pitched 
with a pediment at each end. Roman temples were 
similar, but were usually non-peripteral and had a temple 
floor, which was raised and thrust forward beyond the 
porch, which now had great importance. 


The La Téne Gallic sanctuaries survived and continued to 
be used, most up to the Late Empire." The structure of 
any Celtic pre-Roman sanctuary had certain common 
factors.'” Similarly, Gallo-Roman temples have common 
factors regarding their form, topographical position and 
their orientation" and nearly all exhibit most of the 
essential characteristics of Celtic pre-Roman sanctuaries. 


The enclosed sacred space 


Temples were surrounded by a sacred space or temenos, 
in which sacred ceremonies were held,'*’ sometimes with 
a demarcation, referred to by the modern term of 
peribolos,'? necessary to mark the division between the 
sacred and the profane,'? such as a palisade™ or a ditch,'* 
which was replaced by an enclosure wall, or, in most 
cases and generally from the middle of the 1st century, a 
wall." While out of fifty-two sites in the Treveri and 
Tungri tribal territories twenty-six are in an enclosure 
separating the sacred from the profane, '* the cult area has 
only been recognised in about one-third of sanctuaries, 
usually those of conurbations; out of 653 excavated sites, 
223 are inside a peribolos, while in 387 there is either no 
trace or the evidence is too imprecise to define the cult 
area. The small number of enclosures identified is 
probably due to more interest being shown in the 
temples. The enclosed space was most often 
quadrangular,” but it could be trapezoidal,'” polygonal'? 


"8 Brunaux 1995b:156 and 157; Derks:168. 

17 Pages 103 — 108. 

1? Bertin:57; Agache 1978:396. 

15! Agache 1973:51 and 52; Ternes 1973:7; Bertin:63 and 64; Agache 
1978:400; King 1990:139; Cabuy 1991:146; Fauduet 1991:104 and 105; 
Fauduet 1993:37; Cabuy 1994:27. 

182 Agache 1973:51; Ternes 1973:7; Fauduet 1991:104. Fauduet says 
there are 203 cases of a well delimited peribolos. 

'S Bertin:63; Cabuy 1994:27. 

184 Only observed in some sites (Fauduet 1993:37) those founded before 
or during the Augustan period (Fauduet 1991:104), such as Saint-Maur- 
en-Chaussée in the Bellovaci tribal territory and Limoges in the 
Limovices tribal territory (Fauduet 1993:37). 

185 Found in 17 out of the 203, such as Sainte-Ruffine in the 
Mediomatrici tribal territory (Fauduet 1991:104), generally founded 
before the Augustan period (Fauduet 1993:37 — 38). 

186 Fauduet 1993:38; Cabuy 1994:27. 

1 Fauduet 1991:104; Fauduet 1993:38. 

188 Cabuy 1991:146. 

19 Fauduet 1991:104. 

19? Fauduet 1991:104; Fauduet 1993:37. 

?! Agache 1973:51; Agache 1978:400; Cabuy 1991:146; Fauduet 
1991:104; Fauduet 1993:38. 181 cases (Fauduet 1991:104) such as 
Duisans in the Atrebates tribal territory and Vron in the Morini tribal 
territory (Agache 1973:51; Agache 1978:400). 

192 Agache 1978:400; Cabuy 1991:146; Fauduet 1991:104; Fauduet 
1993:38. There are seventeen cases (Fauduet 1991:104; Fauduet 


or oval or circular." Enclosures were rare around temples 
without an ambulatory. The dimensions of a sacred 
space are known from 116 sites. They varied from 30m 
long to 100m and rarely exceeded 200m." On average 
the sacred space seems to have been 50m long with the 
smallest, at Martelange, being 14.4m’” or 15m.^"? 


The entrance 


The entrance of the sacred space, when discernible, was 
often situated facing the entrance of the temple or to the 
east.” Most often the entrance was narrow as if to protect 
the sacred space.” The enclosure entrance could have a 
simple threshold,” but it could be marked by a porch, 
paved and bordered or leaning on the enclosure wall. 
Sometimes there were two entrances.” 


The centre 


The temple or, if there are several, the principal temple 
generally occupied a central or nearly central position in 
the sacred space?” and has its origins, according to 
Bertin," in the symbolism of the centre in Gallic 
sanctuaries; it seems that, as regards the temples in the 
Treveri and Tungri tribal territories, temples only very 
rarely occupied a central position"* and in most cases 
occupy only half the sacred space.*” If the temple is not 
central,” then the construction of the enclosing wall was 
not contemporaneous with the temple or there were other 
temples or constructions in lighter materials, which have 
not been recognised." 


1993:38), such as at Puisieux in the Atrebates tribal territory (Agache 
1973:51; Agache 1978:400). 

1% Agache 1978:400; Cabuy 1991:146; Fauduet 1991:104; Fauduet 
1993:38. 7 cases (Fauduet 1991:104; Fauduet 1993:38) 

194 Fauduet 1991:104; Fauduet 1993:38. 10 cases (Fauduet 1991:104) 
such as at Roizy in the Remi tribal territory and Saint-Maur-en- 
Chaussée in Bellovaci tribal territory (Fauduet 1993:38). 

155 Fauduet 1991:105; Fauduet 1993:38. 

P5 Fauduet 1991:105. 

197 Fauduet 1991:105. 

18 The Treveri tribal territory. 

1 Fauduet 1991:105. 

200 Fauduet 1993:38. 

201 Fauduet 1993:38. 

202 Fauduet 1993:38. 

203 Fauduet 1993:38, such as at Argentomagus [Saint-Marcel] in the 
Bituriges Cubi tribal territory and Ninitiacum [Nizy-le-Comte] in the 
Remi tribal territory. 

204 Fauduet 1993:38, such as at Matagne-le-Grande in the Tungri tribal 
territory. 

205 Fauduet 1993:38. 

206 Agache 1973:52; Bertin:68; Agache 1978:400; Cabuy 1991:15; 
Fauduet 1991:106; Fauduet 1993:48. Such as at Vron in the Morini 
tribal territory and Estrée-sur-Noye in the Ambiani tribal territory 
(Agache 1978:400). 

?" Bertin:68. 

? Such as Dhronecken in the Treveri tribal territory (Cabuy 1991:147). 
2 Cabuy 1991:147. Examples are Clavier-Vervoz and Matagne-le- 
Petite in the Tungri tribal territory and Heckenmünster, Serrig and 
Wederath in the Treveri tribal territory(Cabuy 1991:147). 

310 Fauduet (Fauduet 1991:106) says there are twenty-four such sites, 
such as at Puisieux in the Atrebates tribal territory and Cantaing-sur- 
Escaut in the Nervii tribal territory (Agache 1973:52; Agache 
1978:400). 

2H Cabuy 1991:147; Fauduet 1991:106; Fauduet 1993:48. 
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Pits 


Sometimes the sacred space can be riddled with pits,’” 
which can be identified from the air.” The system of pits 
at Vendeuil-Caply?" dates from the end of the 1st century 
BCE, but recalls the pits existing at Gournay-sur- 
Aronde’ during Phase II at the end of the 3rd century 
ΒΟΕ. Some were dug and refilled before the foundation 
of the temple and refer to an earlier cultic phase, most 
were refilled before the end of the 1st century CE with 
either votive offerings or sacrificial remains?" The 
situation is different for temples in the Treveri and Tungri 
tribal territories where pits are rare.?! 


The temple 


There are various views on the shape of the cella of a 
typical Gallo-Roman temple.” In essence the 
characteristic shape of the Gallo-Roman cella was 
quadrangular, either rectangular or, more commonly, 
square or almost square. However, cellae could also be 
polygonal or even circular. Wilson, Rodwell and 
Cabuy,” in their definitions of a typical Gallo-Roman 
temple, consider the round and polygonal shaped cella to 
be as typical as the square or rectangular. However, the 
polygonal is less common™! and the circular is very 


?? Fauduet 1991:106; Fauduet 1993:47. 

213 Agache 1973:54. 

214 The Bellovaci tribal territory. 

215 The Bellovaci tribal territory. 

*16 Fichtl:39. 

217 Fauduet 1991:106; Fauduet 1993:47. 

218 Cabuy 1991:147. 

?? Benoit (Benoit 1970:88) describes a Gallo-Roman temple as having a 
rectangular cella. Bertin (Bertin:68) points out that the Gallo-Roman 
temple is almost, but not perfectly, square, but it is customary to use the 
term square; Wilson says that most temples were squarish (Wilson 
1975:4 and 17) and the rectangular plan was the commonest, but the 
overall proportions were usually nearly a square (Wilson 1980:7). 
Indeed, the examples of the square temples at Heckenmiinster are called 
"type celtique" by the Raepsaet-Charliers (Raepsaet-Charliers:228). 
However, Rodwell (Rodwell:221) says that many cellae are rectangular. 
Fauduet says that, although the perfectly square temples are numerous 
and widespread (Fauduet 1993:53), with 232 temples with a square 
ambulatory gallery (Fauduet 1991:108), most often the temples are 
rectangular, with 368 examples (Fauduet 1991:108), and seem 
proportionally more frequent than the square, at least in the east and 
north-east, although the precise shape of sites known only from aerial 
photography is difficult to determine (Fauduet 1991:108; Fauduet 
1993:51). As regards temples in the Treveri tribal territory, Ternes 
(Ternes 1973:7) says that the cella is more or less square in shape. In 
dealing with the Somme region, Agache states the layout is not perfectly 
square (Agache 1973:50), but that “leur [the Gallo-Roman temples’] 
plan habituel (doubles carrés inscrits) est exceptionnellement 
caractéristique" and that usually no confusion is possible (Agache 
1978:391), although granting that the temple layout is not perfectly 
square each time (Agache 1978:396) and this is not the only one to be 
considered indigenous (Agache 1978:393). 

?? Wilson 1975:4; Wilson 1980:7; Rodwell:221; Cabuy 1991:15. 

331 Fauduet 1991:108; Fauduet 1993:53. Such as the octagonal cellae, in 
Belgic Gaul, of temple 3 at Heckenmiinster in the Treveri tribal territory 
(Binsfeld:242 — 245; Cabuy:286), incorrectly called a hexagonal cella 
by Bertin (Bertin No.236), of temple B at Niedaltdorf also in the Treveri 
tribal territory (Koethe:73 — 74; Schindler:93 — 95; Cabuy:314), the 
nymphaeum of Sablon at Divodurum [Metz] (Koethe:78 — 79; Grenier 
1958:825) and the temple of Héraple both in the Mediomatrici tribal 
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rare. Only nineteen of the polygonal temples have a 
polygonal cella and ambulatory gallery and they are 
octagonal,” which is the most common polygonal 
shape. The polygonal constructions at Niedaltdorf and 
Heckenminster were related to a healing cult.?* Some 
temples have a combination of shapes, such as a 
hexagonal cella with a quadrangular ambulatory gallery, 
or a circular cella surrounded by a quadrangular or 
polygonal ambulatory gallery?" or the cella may even be 
polygonal externally, but circular internally." The 
majority of sites comprise only one temple,” but, while 
one temple can house two deities,” there are sites with 
two or more temples.?' There are also sites with twin 
juxtaposed temples surrounded by a common 
ambulatory gallery. Both types of temple were 
dedicated to a deity and his consort. Sites with four or 
more temples generally have no ambulatory gallery and 
are usually cult enclosures." Whatever the shape, 
Rodwell’ considers the cella to be essential for a Gallo- 
Roman temple. 


There are also various views on the dimensions of a 
typical Gallo-Roman temple,?? drawing on 540 temples, 
with and without an ambulatory gallery.“ The smallest 
temples with an ambulatory gallery have a cella less 
than 4m and an exterior measuring | — 1.5m.’ Temples 
with cellae less than 3m, ten in number, generally have 
no ambulatory gallery.” The cellae of temples with a 
pronaos usually vary from 6.2m to πι. There are only 


territory (Koethe:64 — 66; Grenier 1958: 826; Schindler:95 — 96) and, in 
Aquitania, of the cella at Sanxay (Koethe:66). 

?? Fauduet 1993:58. Such as temple at Tholey in the Treveri tribal 
territory (Koethe:104; Cabuy 1991:362). 

223 Fauduet 1991:108. 

333 Wilson 1980:7; Fauduet 1993:51. 

335 The Treveri tribal territory. 

?* Fauduet 1993:151. 

227 Such as temple A at Dalheim in the Treveri tribal territory with its 
circular cella and octagonal ambulatory (Cabuy 1991:265). 

28 Wilson 1980:7; Fauduet 1991:108; Fauduet 1993:53. 

22? Fauduet 1991:106; Fauduet 1993:48. 

#0 Fauduet 1993:151. Such as at Hochsheid in the Treveri tribal 
territory, consecrated to Apollo and Sirona (Fauduet 1993:151). 

31 Fauduet 1991:106; Fauduet 1993:48. Fauduet (Fauduet 1991:106) 
says there are seventy-five sites with two temples, such as Lemonum 
[Poitiers] in the Pictones tribal territory, where they were linked by a 
corridor (Fauduet 1991:106; Fauduet 1993:48), and seventeen sites 
comprising three temples. 

33 Fauduet 1991:108; Cabuy 1991:146; Fauduet 1993:56; Cabuy 
1994:27. There are eleven sites (Fauduet 1991:108), such as, in Belgic 
Gaul, the twin temples at Revelles in the Ambiani tribal territory 
(Agache 1978:398) and at Niedaltdorf in the Treveri tribal territory, 
dedicated to Apollo and Sirona. 

233 Fauduet 1991:106; Fauduet 1993:48. 

34 Rodwell:221. 

235 The average length of a cella is 5 — 10m (Fauduet 1993:66), 6 — 8m 
(Bertin:70) or 9m (Ternes 1973:7) and of the exterior of a temple with 
an ambulatory is 10 — 17m (Fauduet 1991:112; Fauduet 1993:66), 12- 
14m (Bertin:70) or 14 — 15m (Agache 1973:50) or (Agache 1978:396) 
13 — 15m in the Somme. According to Fauduet (Fauduet 1993:67) 52 
are less than 10m, 163 are between 10 and 14.9m, 115 are 15 to 19.9m 
and 65 are 20m or more. 

76 Fauduet 1991:112. 

237 Bertin:70. 

38 Fauduet 1991:112; Fauduet 1993:66. 

?? Fauduet 1991:112. 
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fifteen temples, all rural and isolated, with an 
ambulatory gallery less than 8m long,” the smallest of 
which was 5m.?' Thirty temples have cellae of at least 
15m in length or diameter, eight of which are circular, 
while the others are part of a vast complex.*” The vast 
majority of the sixty-five temples with an ambulatory 
gallery the total length of which measures at least 20m 
and of the twenty such temples measuring 30m are 
either circular or polygonal, have a double cella or are 
great urban temples.” 


The temple entrance is usually orientated eastwards, 
towards the rising sun,“ contrary to the principles of 
Vitruvius.” Bertin states that the orientation of Gallo- 
Roman temples is very different from that of Graeco- 
Roman ones?* and suggests that it was connected to the 
rite of circumambulation mentioned in ancient 
literature.” Entrances to north, north-west or south-west 
are exceptional,“ the orientation of Cantaing-sur- 
Escaut* to the west” particularly so. The exceptions 
are usually due to a topographical necessity, such as 
having to face another temple, or the sea or a river” or a 
road” or for an architectural effect.” A notable number 
of temples, which do not open to the east, have no 
ambulatory gallery; temples open to the south have no 
ambulatory gallery. The majority has an entrance 
marked by a simple threshold, sometimes preceded by 
one or two steps. The entrance may be flanked by two 
columns?" or be preceded by flagstones** or have a 
pronaos.^? Some"? have a staircase,“ possibly showing 


240 Fauduet 1993:66. 

?'! Fauduet 1991:112; Fauduet 1993:66. 

?? Fauduet 1993:66. Such as the temple of Lenus Mars at Augusta 
Treverorum [Trier/Tréves] in the Treveri tribal territory. 

333 Fauduet 1991:112; Fauduet 1993:66. Such as the one at Atuatuca 
Tongrorum [Tongeren/ Tongres] in the Tungri tribal territory (Fauduet 
1993:66). 

74 Bertin:65 and 66; Agache 1973:51; Wilson 1975:4; Wilson 1980:8; 
Agache 1978:396; Cabuy 1991:64; Fauduet 1991:112; Fauduet 1993:64. 
Bertin says that of 147 square temples, 92 face due east, 18 face either 
east-south-east or east-north-east, 22 face in a general eastwardly 
dierection and 15 have no connection with the east (Bertin:67) and, 
therefore, more than half face due east and 75 per cent are orientated 
approximately to the east (Bertin:66). In 1991 it was known that 214 
temples out of 374 faced due east (Fauduet 1991:112) and by 1993 it 
was 220 (Fauduet 1993:64). 

?5 Fauduet 1991:112; Fauduet 1993:64. 

246 Bertin:67. 

#7 Bertin:66. 

38 Fauduet 1993:64. 

?? The Nervii tribal territory. 

350 Agache 1973:51; Agache 1978:396. 

2 Fauduet 1991:112. 

252 Cabuy 1991:64. An example is the temples at Serrig in the Treveri 
tribal territory, whose entrances are orientated towards the road 20m 
away (Cabuy 1991:149). 

253 Wilson 1980:8. 

254 Fauduet 1993:112. 

255 Fauduet 1993:64. 

?56 Fauduet 1993:81. 

257 Bertin:80; Wilson 1980:8. 

258 Bertin:80; Fauduet 1991:105. 

25? Bertin:80; Henig & King:19. 

?9 Sixty generally quadrangular temples (Fauduet 1993:81), the 
majority of which are rectangular (Fauduet 1993:51) 


Graeco-Roman influence. The orientation of temples in 
the Treveri and Tungri tribal territories differs in no way 
from the temples in the rest of Gaul, with the majority 
facing eastwards and the north and west being avoided, 
except that the proportion of temples orientated to the 
east and south-east is the opposite. ^ 


The ambulatory 


The function of an ambulatory was for religious 
processions around the cella.** According to Agache” 
circumambulation was an essential characteristic of a 
Gallo-Roman temple and an ambulatory gallery 
facilitated this rite. Cabuy*® does not consider the 
presence of a surrounding ambulatory gallery to be 
characteristic of a Gallo-Roman temple; others’ consider 
a typical Gallo-Roman temple to have a cella surrounded 
by an ambulatory gallery and Fauduet even categorises 
temples according to the presence or absence of a one.*? 
If an ambulatory gallery is present, the result is two 
concentric functional spaces/?. In referring to an 
ambulatory gallery, Wilson"? says that the use of the 
word ‘portico’, which Benoit?” uses, should be avoided 
and certainly the word ‘verandah’. Rodwell?’ states that 
the ambulatory must be on three sides of a square cella or 


361 Bertin:80; Agache 1973:51; Agache 1978:396; Wilson 1980:8; 
Fauduet 1993:81. 

?9 Cabuy 1991:65. 

?9 Oelmann:179 — 180; Benoit 1970:88; Ternes 1973:7; Bertin:77; 
Wilson 1975:14. 

24 Agache 1978:391. 

265 Cabuy 1991:15. 

2 Benoît 1970:88; Agache 1973:50; Ternes 1973:7; Wilson 1975:4; 
Wilson 1980:7; Rodwell:221; Fauduet 1991:107; Fauduet 1993:51. 

°67 Temples at the centre of an ambulatory gallery (Fauduet 1991:107 — 
109; Fauduet 1993:51 — 58): 

Simple temples with an ambulatory gallery (Fauduet 1991:107 — 108; 
Fauduet 1993:51 — 54), 650 examples (Fauduet 1991:107; Fauduet 
1993:64); 

Temples with an ambulatory gallery and a double cella (two 
quadrangular cellae juxtaposed and surrounded by a common 
ambulatory gallery) (Fauduet 1991:108; Fauduet 1993:56), eleven 
examples (Fauduet 1991:108; Fauduet 1993:64); 

Temples with an ambulatory gallery and a pronaos (Fauduet 1991:108; 
Fauduet 1993:57 — 58), fifteen (Fauduet 1991:108) or fourteen (Fauduet 
1993:64) examples. 

Temples without an ambulatory gallery (Fauduet 1991:110 — 112; 
Fauduet 1993:58 — 61): 

Temples with a simple cella (Fauduet 1991:110; Fauduet 1993:61), 106 
examples (Fauduet 1991:110; Fauduet 1993:64); 

Temples with a circular cella (Fauduet 1991:110; Fauduet 1993:58 
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at least three-quarters of the circumference of a cella. 
However, a temple can be square without an ambulatory 
gallery? A cella might be built alone first and then, in 
the second phase of construction, an ambulatory gallery 
or a pronaos would be added.” 


Although she says" that it is probable that the 
ambulatory gallery already existed in the Final La Tène, 
Bertin, like Lewis,” thinks that the original form of the 
Gallo-Roman temple had no ambulatory gallery"* and 
that the ambulatory gallery was the result of Roman 
acculturation,” a conclusion reached by de Laet, 
Doorselaer and Desittere?* At Bierbach-Klosterwald,?? 
the primitive ce//ae were without ambulatory galleries, 
which were added only in the 2nd century and the fact 
that the temple at Hofstade-lés-Alost?' had no ambulatory 
gallery suggests the possibility that Romanisation was 
very weak. The site at Hochsheid"? certainly seems to 
support this. Phase I, without an ambulatory gallery, was 
constructed in the second half of the 1st century; the 
ambulatory gallery was only constructed as part of phase 
II at the beginning of the 2nd century. 


Temples with an ambulatory gallery include double 
cellae surrounded by a common ambulatory gallery and 
temples where the cella was preceded by a pronaos;*™ 
temples with an ambulatory gallery number 650,35 fifteen 
of which are preceded by a pronaos.” 


Derks, who confusingly calls the ambulatory gallery a 
porticus, Brunaux and van Andringa"" demonstrate that 
Bertin's proposal that the ambulatory gallery was a 
structure introduced by Roman acculturation was correct. 
Not only is the ambulatory gallery not found on early 
Gallo-Roman temples and only on those erected after the 
middle of the 1st century CE, with some exceptions, but 
there is no evidence for such a structure on pre-Roman 
temples. However, this begs the question as to why such 
a structure should have been erected. The best answer is 
that, although the structure had its origins in Roman 
culture, its application to Gallo-Roman temples could 
only have been due to its adaptation for 
circumambulation, showing that this Gallic rite was still 
practised after the middle of the Ist century. It was a 
Roman reaction to a Gallic stimulus. Van Andringa’s 
argument that, not just the ambulatory gallery, but 


60) are surrounded by a peribolos to which a portico was attached 
(Fauduet 1991:108), five examples (Fauduet 1991:110; Fauduet 
1993:64); 

Temples with a pronaos (Fauduet 1991:110; Fauduet 1993:60 — 61), 
twenty examples (Fauduet 1991:110; Fauduet 1993:64). 

Sanctuaries with multiple edifices (Fauduet 1991:110; Fauduet 
1993:62). 

Temples adjacent to a temple with an ambulatory gallery (Fauduet 
1991:110 —112; Fauduet 1993:62 — 63). 

Temples associated with a temple with either an ambulatory gallery or a 
pronaos or in the heart of an enclosure (Fauduet 1991:112; Fauduet 
1993:63). 

2% Rodwell:221. 

?9 Wilson 1975:4; Wilson 1980:7. 

370 Benoit 1970:88. 

31 Rodwell:221. 
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272 Bertin:68. 

273 Rodwell:222; Wilson 1975:14; Wilson 1980: 6; Fauduet 1993:51. 
274 Bertin:99. 

275 Lewis:9. 

276 Bertin:68. 

27? Bertin:68 and 77. 

278 de Laet,, van Doorselaer, & Desittere:22 — 23. 

7? The Mediomatrici tribal territory. 

280 Bertin No.32 

281 The Nervii tribal territory. 

?? Bertin No.103 

283 The Treveri tribal territory. 

?** Fauduet 1993:51. 

285 Fauduet 1991:107; Fauduet 1993:64. 

?56 Fauduet 1991:107. 

287 Brunaux 19950: 158; Derks:177 and 183; van Andringa 2002:100. 
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circumambulation itself and, therefore, the ambulatory 
were Roman in origin is extremely suspect. 


The altar 


The altar was an essential element of sacrifice and 
altars, the bases of which usually had masonry, may be 
placed before the entrance of the temple. Ternes 
bases his view that the altar for offerings was in front 
of the temples on flagstones found there, Wilson"? says 
that the altar was in the cella, but Fauduet?' says that, 
in general, it was before the entrance of the temple. 
Sixteen altars have been found on sixty-nine excavated 
sites.” The presence of altars in temples in the Treveri 
and Tungri tribal territories is rare, with only six cases, 
and they are to the side of the entrance or before the 
staircase to the temple.” 


Elevated Location 


Although Ternes™ says that only some Treveran temples 
are found on high ground, the sites often occupied a 
dominating position on a slope, spur, summit, a plateau or 
even a slight incline,” although, according to Bertin," 
the temple is rarely at the highest point. Some temples 
were on a hill and visible from afar." 


Liminality 
Proximity to a source of water 


Not only in the Somme region do some temples dominate 
rivers and others springs,"* but, in general, water is very 
important to the Celtic religion” and the Gallo-Roman 
temple has a position near a source of water, sea, lake, 
river or spring.*” Certainly, in the Treveri tribal territory, 
nearly all the temples seem to be inserted near a source of 
water"! and, in Belgic Gaul in general, the role played by 


388 Fauduet 1991:106; Fauduet 1993:44. 

289 Ternes 1973:8. 

?? Wilson 1975:4. 

#1 Fauduet 1993:44. 

?? Fauduet 1991:106. 

33 Cabuy 1991:147; Cabuy 1994:28. Four examples are Clavier- 
Furfooz, Fontaine-Valmont and Matagen-le-Petite in the Tungri tribal 
territory and Heckenmünster in the Treveri tribal territory (Cabuy 
1991:147). 

4 Ternes 1973:9. 

35 Bertin:57; Agache 1973:51; Agache 1978:396 and 398; Wilson 
1980:8; Cabuy 1991:145; Fauduet 1991:102; Fauduet 1993:25; Cabuy 
1994:27. 

36 Bertin:57. 

357 Fauduet 1991:102; Fauduet 1993:25, such as the temple of Lenus 
Mars at Augusta Treverorum [Trier/Tréves] in the Treveri tribal 
territory. 

8 Agache 1973:51; Agache 1978:398. Rivers: Méricourt, Remiencourt 
and Cocquerel in the Ambiani tribal territory and Vermand in the 
Viromandui tribal territory. Springs: Vendeuil-Caply and Rouvroy-lés- 
Merles on the Ambiani-Bellovaci border and Guillaucourt in the 
Ambiani tribal territory (Agache 1973:51; Agache 1978:398). 

?? Bertin:57; Cabuy 1991:151. 

300 Bertin:57. 

301 Ternes 1973:9; Cabuy 1991:152. 
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rivers is considered incontestable.’ A good number of 
those built by a river, a water course,™ or a lake or on an 
island often form an integral part of a conurbation 
established at a confluence, bridge or a port; of those 
sanctuaries built near a spring" a quarter are a 
considerable distance from a centre of population." 


Proximity to tribal border 


It must be remembered that the tribal borders are 
approximate and are traced back to the borders of the 
ancient dioceses."" Ternes** does not accept that there is 
any connection between a temple site and a tribal border, 
except for Hochsheid on the Treveri-Lower Germany 
border and Tholey on the Treveri-Mediomatrici border. 
Bertin? does not seem to consider proximity to a tribal 
border to be a characteristic of Gallo-Roman temples and 
Agache,'^ with reference to the Somme region, saw no 
connection between temples and tribal borders. However, 
more than 100 sites in Picardy and the Pays de la Loire 
were able to be placed in proximity of the frontiers of two 
or three tribal territories and nearly half of them are a 
considerable distance from a centre of population." 
Cabuy?? seems to accept that, in the Tungri, Nervii and 
Menapii tribal territories and part of the Treveri, temples 
are located near tribal borders. Belgic Gaul has a number 
of examples of liminal sites: 


Assainvilliers near the Ambiani-Bellovaci border; 
Beaumont-sur-Oise on the frontier of the Bellovaci 
tribal territory and Lugdenensian Gaul; 

Dieulouard on the Mediomatrici-Leuci border; 
Dompierre-en-Santerre on the Ambiani-Viromandui 
border; 

Fliessem/Otrang on the Treveri-Upper Germany- 
Lower Germany border; 

Fricourt near the Ambiani-Viromandui border; 
Fontaine-Valmont on the Nervii- Tungri border; 
Graincourt-les-Havrincourt near the  Atrebates- 
Nervii border; 

Halatte on the Bellovaci-Silvanectes border; 
Hochsheid near the Treveri-Upper Germany border; 
Kornelimiinster on the Tungri-Lower Germany border; 
Labuissiere near the Atrebates-Morini border; 

Le Donon on the  Leuci-Mediomatrici-Upper 
Germany border; 

Mouzon-Flavier on the Remi-Treveri border; 
Niedaltdorf near the Treveri-Mediomatrici border; 
Rouvroy-lés-Merles on the  Ambiani-Bellovaci 
border; 


?? van Doorselaer:17. 

303 203 examples. 

304 Fauduet 1991:102; Fauduet 1993:25. 
305 Sixty-three cases. 

°° Fauduet 1991:102. 

307 Ternes 1973:9; Fauduet 1991:102; Fauduet 1993:26. 
308 Ternes 1973:9. 

309 Bertin:57. 

310 Agache 1973:51; Agache 1978:398. 
311 Fauduet 1991:102; Fauduet 1993:26. 
?? Cabuy 1994:27. 


Tholey on the Treveri-Mediomatrici border; 
Vendeuil-Caply on the Ambiani-Bellovaci border; 
Versigny near the Remi-Viromandui border; 
Wederath near the Treveri-Upper Germany border. 


As well as the Ambiani-Bellovaci border there is also a 
great density of sites at the Senones-Carnutes border, the 
Cenomani-Aulerci Diablintes border and the Pictones- 
Turones border? It is interesting that Cantaing-sur- 
Escaut,** a most unusual temple with its westward facing 
direction, is near to and faces the Atrebates-Nervii 
border. It is possible that, while proximity to a tribal 
border was a characteristic of most pre-Roman 
sanctuaries, due to Roman influence and urbanisation 
supplying a focal point for inter-tribal relations, it ceased 
to be one for Gallo-Roman temples. 


Proximity to roads 


In an examination of forty-five temples in the Treveri tribal 
territory, twelve, that is 27 per cent and primarily in the 
Treveri tribal territory, had a connection with a road." 
Grenier‘ contends that the presence of a road has an 
important role in the location of a temple, Bertin?" says 
that at least a path or road on one side of the temple is an 
inseparable element and temples are rarely isolated, being 
near a road, border, conurbation or some dwelling site and 
for Doorselaer”: the role of roads in the construction of 
Gallo-Roman temples in Belgic Gaul is, like that of rivers, 
incontestable; according to Fauduet, a road is present in 
267 sites, although two-thirds of them are connected to a 
conurbation or a group of dwelling sites," and the 
nearness of a road to an isolated site is conspicuous in 
scarcely eighty cases.” Sometimes the road is a secondary 
one, difficult to detect, but, in the majority, the temple is on 
one side of an important road.?' The Somme temples are 
isolated and removed from roads,” although some were 
built to be seen from the road,” or overlook it; in the 
study of temples in the Treveri and Tungri tribal territories, 
only a few sites" are situated directly on or in the 


313 Fauduet 1991:102; Fauduet 1993:26. 

34 The Nervii tribal territory. 

315 Ternes 1973:9. 

316 Grenier 1934:224 — 234. 

317 Bertin:58. 

318 van Doorselaer:17. 

3» Fauduet 1991:102; Fauduet 1993:28. 

320 Fauduet 1993:28. 

321 Fauduet 1991:102; Fauduet 1993:26. 

32 Agache 1973:51; Agache 1978:398. 

3233 Agache 1978:396. Such as Éstrée-sur-Noye in the Ambiani tribal 
territory (Agache 1978:396). 

34 Agache 1978:396. Such as Revelles in the Ambiani tribal territory 
(Agache 1978:396). 

95 Treveri tribal territory: Dalheim (the Divodurum [Metz]-Augusta 
Treverorum  [Trier/Trèves] road); Heckenmünster (the Augusta 
Treverorum  [Trier/Trèves]-Upper Germany road); Izel (the 
Durocortorum [Reims]- Augusta Treverorum [Trier/Tréves] road); 
Mohn, Nettenheim and Fliessem/Otrang (the Augusta Treverorum 
[Trier/Tréves]-Colonia Augusta [K6ln/Cologne] road); Contium 
[Pachten] (the Divodurum [Metz]- Moguntiacum [Mainz/Mayence] 
road); Serrig (the Augusta Treverorum  [Trier/Trèves]-Contium 
[Pachten] road); and Wederath (the Augusta Treverorum [Trier/Tréves]- 
Moguntiacum [Mainz/Mayence] road). 
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immediate proximity of a road, five of which” can be 
explained by their connection to a conurbation,” and 
Cabuy?? is of the opinion that the presence of a road plays 
only a secondary role in a temple's location. 


Origin 


Aerial reconnaissance has revealed very large circular or 
square protohistoric enclosures, small square enclosures 
and the existence of square structures with no stone 
foundation. Agache says that the latter were probably 
prototypes of Gallo-Roman temples?? and confirms that 
buildings in wood dating from the end of the La Téne 
have been retrieved from under some Gallo-Roman 
temples,?' a point repeated by Wilson; Büchsenschütz? 
points out that the excavation of the best-examined Gallo- 
Roman sanctuaries has revealed examples of wooden 
structures  pre-dating the Gallo-Roman buildings. 
Fauduet™ says, “le temple succède souvent à un édifice 
cultuel antérieur ou a été implanté sur un site déjà 
occupe", either arising from a Celtic sanctuary of the La 
Téne period or from an undemarcated cultic area put in 
place in the 1st century BCE. At Gournay-sur-Aronde a 
Gallic sanctuary was discovered beneath a Gallo-Roman 
temple dated to the Late Empire;** this latter temple is 
situated 1n the same position as the building dated to the 
end of the La Τόπο, which possesses the same layout as 
the Gallo-Roman temple.?* This, therefore, confirms the 
view of a number of scholars?" that the plan, orientation 
and other characteristics of the Gallo-Roman temple and 
sanctuary had their origin, not in the Classical Graeco- 
Roman temple, but in those of the Gallic pre-Roman 
temple and sanctuary, that they remained essentially the 
same, that the Gallo-Roman temple continued Gallic 
tradition and that, other than outward changes in material, 
the layout of pre-Roman Gallic cult sites survived in the 
form of the Gallo-Roman temple, but, due to Roman 
acculturation, was realised in the permanent medium of 
stone. There are only one?" or two?" instances of a 


Tungri tribal territory; Clavier-Vervoz (the Orolaunum [Arlon]- 
Atuatuca Tungrorum [Tongeren/Tongres] road) (Cabuy 1991:149) and 
Liberchies (the Bagacum [Bavai]-Colonia Augusta [K6ln/Cologne] 
road). 

356 Liberchies and Clavier-Vervoz in the Tungri tribal territory and 
Dalheim, Contium [Pachten] and Wederath in the Treveri tribal territory 
(Cabuy 1991:149). 

321 Cabuy 1991:149. 

328 Cabuy 1994:28. 

32? Agache 1973:54; Agache 1978:414. 

330 Agache 1973:54. 

331 Agache 1973:55. 

?? Wilson 1975:15. 

33 Büchsenschütz:560. 

334 Fauduet 1993:88. 

35 Brunaux 1987b:14. 

36 Brunaux 1987b:16. 

337 Bertin:61, 68 and 99; van Doorselaer:19; Agache 1973:53 and 54; 
Wilson 1975:3 — 4; Agache 1978:414 and 415; Powell:175; Wait 
1985:154; Henig & King:20; Cabuy 1991:66 and 67; Woodward:46; 
Fauduet 1993:91. The fact that works on Gallo-Roman temples by 
Fauduet and Cabuy are entitled, respectively, Les temples de tradition 
celtique en Gaule romaine and “Temples et sanctuaires de tradition 
indigène en Belgique romaine” indicates their acceptance of the idea. 

955 Fauduet 1993:153. 
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Classical style temple replacing an indigenous religious 
building on a pre-Roman site. Henig and King?? consider 
it surprising that Gallic religious elements continued to be 
important for so long even in urban areas. The fact that 
the majority of temples built in stone date from only the 
second half of the Ist century or the 2nd century CE 
reveals that Roman acculturation was much slower in 
religious matters! and points to a conservatism among 
the Gallic people as regards religion," contrary to 
Woolf’s claim that Gallic identity was replaced by a 
Roman one after a brief period. 


Some Gallo-Roman temples were constructed directly on 
top of pre-Conquest sanctuaries, in some cases following 
the design exactly, differing only in the material used: 


343 


Bellovaci tribal territory: Vendeuil-Caply 
Mediomatrici tribal territory: Bierbach-Klosterwald^* 
Nervii tribal territory: Hofstade-lés-Alost^* 


Treveri tribal territory: Fell, temple A%* and temple 
B?" Hochsheid;** Mouzon-Flavier, temple A; 
Schleidweiler, temple B? and Móhn. 


Tungri tribal territory: Matagne-la-petite, temple A. 


352 


Viromandui tribal territory: Chilly. 


Metzler expresses a strong suspicion that a pre-Roman 
sanctuary exists under a Gallo-Roman temple dedicated 
to Diana at Otzenhausen.^ 


In view of the fact that such a number of Gallo-Roman 
temples were established on the central temples of pre- 
Roman Gallic sanctuaries, in some cases literally four- 
square on top, following the design wall by wall, corner 
by corner, one can see that other Gallo-Roman temples, 
which have not yet been excavated to the pre-Conquest 
level, may have been built directly on earlier pre-Roman 
Gallic sanctuaries. 


There have been objections to the proposal that the Gallic 
plan continued. Brunaux, although accepting that the 
Gallo-Roman temple plan was not Italic and that the 
Celtic plan is the nearest to it, claims that there are two 


33? Henig & King:22. 

30 Henig & King:22. 

#1 Cabuy 1991:167; Cabuy 1994:29. 
?? Henig & King:22. 

#3 Cadoux 1975:310; Massy 1983:250 and fig.11; Fichtl:50 and 53. 
334 Bertin No.32. 

?5 Bertin No.103. 

346 Cabuy 1991:274 and 276. 

#7 Cabuy 1991:275 and 276. 

#8 Cabuy 1991:290 and 293. 

39 Cabuy 1991:306. 

350 Cabuy 1991:332 and 333 

351 Cabuy 1991:234 and 239. 

352 Cadoux 1981:283. 

353 Treveri tribal territory. 


problems: there is no evidence on the Celtic sanctuary for 
an ambulatory gallery; and the standard reconstruction of 
a Gallo-Roman temple has a central tower over the cella 
and there is no evidence for this on a pre-Roman temple. 
However, it is accepted that the gallery 1s a result of 
Roman acculturation and the tower dates only to the Ist 
century CE. These objections place too much emphasis 
on known products of the 1st century CE and ignore the 
similarity he himself accepts; this may explain why he 
eventually says *le fanum [the Gallo-Roman temple] 
apparait comme une réinterprétaion originale du temple 
celtique dont il reprend et l'emplacement et les 


dimensions et certaines fonctions". 


Even though Derks accepts that La Tene cult places are 
known only because their traces were found under 
sanctuaries of the Roman period"? and states that traces 
of a pre-Roman timber cult building have been found 
under the Gallo-Roman temple of Lenus Mars at 
Pommern,*” both he and van Andringa reject the idea that 
the Gallo-Roman temple plan reflects and has its origin in 
the Gallic temple and is a continuation of the pre-Roman 
temple pattern. While exposing flaws in the theories of 
Koethe, Grimes and Schwarz, Derks, after examining the 
ideas of de Laet, Doorselaer and Desittere, claims that he 
has “deprived the Gallo-Roman temple of its alleged 
prehistoric roots and brushed aside the existing view on 
the long-term development of cult places". He has not. 
The worst he says about the ideas of de Laet, Doorselaer 


and Desittere is that “their analysis is not watertight" ^? 


Derks** states that examples of cult buildings with stone 
foundations were simple, square or rectangular cellae with 
no ambulatory gallery and, in the 1st century CE, this type 
"made way for temples of the Gallo-Roman type". From 
this one can see that Derks does not consider a square or 
slightly rectangular temple with no ambulatory gallery to 
be a Gallo-Roman temple. This explains his statement that 
evidence of a pre-Caesarian prototype of a temple with an 
ambulatory gallery has not been found and seems to be the 
basis of his rejection of the continuation of the Gallic 
temple plan to Gallo-Roman temples. His reasoning is: 
only temples with an ambulatory gallery are Gallo-Roman; 
the ambulatory gallery is not found on pre-Roman temples; 
therefore, there is no connection between pre-Roman and 
Gallo-Roman temples. It is irrelevant that temples of the 
Augustan period resemble pre-Roman temples and 
continue their plan, because, with no gallery, they are not 
considered Gallo-Roman. 


Van Andringa*” proposes that, rather than a sanctuary of 
indigenous tradition, the Gallo-Roman temple design was 
a creation of the imperial period adapted to Gallic cults 
and sacrificial space, thus explaining why “ce plan 


4 Brunaux 1995b:158. 

355 Derks:168. 

356 Derks:176. 

357 Derks:182. 

358 Derks:177, 183 and 184. 
39 van Andringa 2002:100. 


original ne s'impose souvent que dans un deuxiéme 
temps... succédant à un sanctuaire structuré de façon 
traditionnelle". 


Derks places excessive importance on the ambulatory 
gallery as a sign of Gallo-Roman status and van Andringa 
seems determined to ascribe all aspects of Gallo-Roman 
culture to a Roman origin, as seen in his views on 
circumambulation and banquet sacrifices, and both ignore 
the similar, in some cases identical, shape of the two 
plans, the presence of a sacred space with a perimeter, the 
topographical characteristics and the superimposing of 
Gallo-Roman temples on those of the Gallic tradition. 


The fact that this uniform temple plan rapidly spread and 
was used all over Gaul has prompted some theories. 
Derks suggests official promotion by the provincial 
administrators. If this 1s so, then it was another example 
of Roman diplomacy; just as the Romans officially 
recognised indigenous deities by associating them with 
Roman cults and, therefore, made them acceptable and 
redirected the Gauls towards Roman culture and as the 
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Romans redirected the custom of headhunting, by 
officially sanctioning a temple plan which continued the 
indigenous temple plan, the Romans made the Roman 
and Gallo-Roman cults acceptable and, therefore, again 
redirected the Gauls to Roman culture. This was 
facilitated by constructing new temples either on top of 
pre-Roman temples or in locations possessing their 
characteristics. Alternatively, the swift and wide diffusion 
in the use of this temple plan and characteristics may 
have been due to its similarity to the pre-Roman plan, 
therefore appealing to Gallic culture and psyche. 


Therefore, one can see that the general characteristic 
elements of the Gallic temple plan and the topographical 
relationships clearly continued in the Gallo-Roman 
temple and that, apart from the ambulatory gallery, the 
main forms of Roman acculturation were in construction 
techniques, embellishments, such as painted wall plaster 
and columns on their temples,'? and building materials, 
such as the use of imperishable stone and tile instead of 
perishable wood and thatch. 


360 King 1990:138. 
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Characteristics of a Celtic Sanctuary 


Site Departement Tribal territory Enclosure Eastward- | Ditch Palisade 
facing 
entrance 
Acy-Romance- Champagne- . 
“La Croizette" **" Ardennes Remi Á v ν 
ης 5 Remi ν ν ν 
oue Mauroy rdennes (Trapezoidal) 
Chilly””? Somme Viromandui ν v v v 
Estee: vant: Oise Bellovaci ν ν ν ν 
Denis 
Fesgues SS Seine-Maritime | Ambiani v v v v 
Gournay-sur-Aronde | Oise Bellovaci v v v v 
Montmartin?®® Oise Bellovaci ν ν ν ν 
Morvilliers-Saint: Somme Bellovaci ν ν ν ν 
Saturnin 
Mouzon-Flavier Ardennes ν 
Nanteuil-sur-Aisne? |Champagne- — neri ν ν ν ν 
Ardennes 
Roizy°°° Ardennes Remi ν ν ν ν 
Saint-Maur-en- | Bellovaci: Bertin?! 
Chaussée?"? pe places it in the Ambiani M v v κ 
Vendeuil-Caply?? Oise Bellovaci ν ν ν ν 


361 T ambot:68; Lambot & Méniel:20 and 22 — 23 and 27 --28. 


362 Lambot:71. 


363 Cadoux 1981:283; Fichtl:38. 
364 Woimant 1991:164; Fichtl:38. 


36 Méniel 2001:83. 
366 Brunaux 1991b:122. 


367 Delplace:196; Fichtl:38. 


368 T ambot:75 
36) T ambot:75; Fichtl:74. 


370 Brunaux 1986:28; Brunaux & Lambot:178. 


371 Bertin: No.183. 


372 Massy 1985b:480; Fichtl:38. 
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Site Departement Tribal territory Temple Pits Deposits Al at the | Altar 
centre 

Acy-Romance- Champagne- : 

"La Croizette" Ardennes Remi v. du v ae v. dE ν 

Acy-Romance-“La Champagne- : 

Noue Mauroy" Ardennes Remi v. 3/2 

Chilly Somme Viromandui v. v. 

Estrées-Saint-Denis Oise Bellovaci ν 379 ν 380 ν 381 v ΜΠ ν T 

Fesques Seine-Maritime Ambiani v 34 ν Sos 

Gournay-sur-Aronde Oise Bellovaci ν ν ν 

Montmartin Oise Bellovaci v D ν E ν 388 

Morvilliers-Saint- ; 

Saturnin Somme Bellovaci ν 38 ν 390 ν 301 

Mouzon-Flavier Ardennes ν 392 ν 351 

Nanteuil-sur-Aisne ο Remi v uu WA us V 

Roizy Ardennes Remi WA 307 ν En: 

Saint-Maur-en- i Bellovaci; v v v 

Chaussée Oise Bertin" places 400 401 402 aos 

it in the Ambiani 
Vendeuil-Caply Oise Bellovaci M: A os V us 


373 Lambot:68. 


374 T ambot:68; Méniel 2001:81. 
375 Lambot:68; Lambot & Méniel:29 — 33. 


376 Lambot:73. 


377 Cadoux 1981:283; Fichtl:38. 


378 Cadoux 1981:283. 
379 Woimant 1989:227. 


350 Woimant 1989:225; Woimant 1991:164. 
381 Woimant 1989:225; Woimant 1991:164; Fichtl:38. 


9? Woimant 1989:227. 


383 Brunaux 1986:38; Birkhan:768. 


384 Méniel 2001:83. 
385 Méniel 2001:83. 
386 Brunaux 1991b:122. 


387 Brunaux 1991b:122; Fichtl:35. 


3 Brunaux 1991b:122. 
389 Delplace:196. 
?? Delplace:198. 
??! Delplace:196. 


?? Frézouls 1975:391; Cabuy:306; Fichtl:38. 


393 Cabuy:308. 

394 Lambot:75. 

395 Lambot:75 

396 Lambot:75. 

#7 Lambot:75; Fichtl:74. 
#8 Lambot:75; Fichtl:74. 
?? Bertin: No.183. 


*? Brunaux & Lambot:178. 

401 Brunaux & Lambot:178. 

?? Brunaux & Lambot:178; Brunaux 1996:112. 

43 Brunaux & Lambot:178. 

^" Massy 1983:250 — 251; Massy 1985b:480; Fichtl:38. 
^5 Massy 1983:251; Massy 1985b:480; Fichtl:38. 

406 Massy 1983:251. 
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Possible additional charateristics of a Celtic sanctuary 


Site Departement Tribal Territory Elevated Proximity to Proximity to Proximity to 
Location Roads water borders 
Acy-Romance-“La Champagne- Remi ν ν 
Croizette” Ardennes 497 p: 
Chilly Somme Viromandui 
409 410 
Estrées-Saint-Denis Oise Bellovaci 
411 412 413 
Fesques Seine-Maritime Ambiani ν 
414 
Gournay-sur-Aronde Oise Bellovaci v ν ν 
415 
Le Donon Vosges Leuci, Mediomatrici and ν ν 
Triboci 416 d 
Montmartin Oise Bellovaci 
418 419 420 421 
Morvilliers-Saint- Somme Bellovaci 
Saturnin v 422 v 423 v 424 
Mouzon-Flavier Ardennes 
425 426 427 428 
Nanteuil-sur-Aisne Champagne- Remi 
Ardennes 429 430 
Roizy Ardennes Remi 
431 432 433 
Saint-Maur-en- Oise Bellovaci or, Bertin^* ν ν 
Chaussée says, Ambiani 435 436 437 
Vendeuil-Caply Oise Bellovaci ν ν ν V uo 


438 


439 


407 Lambot & Méniel:20. 


405 Lambot:68. 


^? North of the Roman road connecting Samobriva [Amiens] and Noviodunum [Soissons] (Cadoux 1981:282). 


#10 5km from the frontier with the Ambiani (Cadoux 1981:282). 


411 Woimant 1991:164. 


412 Next to the ancient way from Senlis to Roye (Massy 1985a:475; Marchand: 17; Woimant 1991:164) and on the Augustomagus [Senlis]-Camaracum [Cambrai] road. 
413 Within a reasonable distance of three rivers (Woimant 1991:164). 


^^ Méniel 2001:83. 


315 The ancient way from Senlis to Roye passes by this site (Massy 1985a:475; Marchand:17; Woimant 1991:164). 


^6 Dupuich:108. 


417 At the meeting of the Leuci, Mediomatrici and Triboci tribal territories (Dupuich: 108). 


315 Brunaux 1991b:122. 


^? Massy 1985a:475; Woimant 1991:164. Brunaux 1991b:122. 
30 Next to the Aronde (Brunaux 1991b:122). 
?! Near the border of the Bellovaci tribal territory and those of the Viromandui and the Suessiones (Brunaux 1991b:122). 


?? Delplace:196. 


433 Near the track of the Roman road, now the present route to Paris (Delplace:196). 
“4 Near the frontier with the Ambiani (Fichtl:60; Brunaux 1986:27). 


?5 Cabuy:306. 


#6 3km northeast of the Roman road from Durocortorum [Reims] to Augusta Treverorum [Trier], near the intersection of this road and the Roman 


road from Verodunum [Verdun] (Horne & King:438; Cabuy:307; Frézouls 1967:273; Horne & King:438). 
47 Near the river Meuse, dominating the left bank (Cabuy:306). 
“8 On the Remi/Treveri border (Raepsaet-Charlier:228; Tisserand:61; Cabuy:307 and 309). 


39 On the Roman road linking the roadway from Durocortorum [Reims] to Augusta Treverorum [Trier] and the roadway from Durocortorum [Reims] to Colonia Aprippinensis 


[Cologne] (Lambot:75). 


430 2km from the Aisne river valley (Lambot:75). 


ΘΙ Brunaux 1996:80. 


#2 About 5km west of the road from Cháteau-Porcien to Durocortorum [Reims]. 
^3 About 2km south of the river Aisne, a tributary of the Somme (Brunaux 1996:80). 


4 Bertin: No.183. 
55 Bertin: No.183. 


396 Near a Roman road (Bertin: No.183). 
‘87 Near the Ambiani border (Bertin: No.183; Brunaux 1986:27). 
438 At the intersection of the roads to Caesaromagus [Beauvais] and to Lutetia [Paris]. 
^? At the source of the river Noye. 

^? 5km south of the border with the Ambiani. 
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APPENDIX 


Details of Gallo-Roman temples 


Bellovaci 


Estrées-Saint-Denis. Construction of the Gallo-Roman 
temples seems to have begun in the first half of the Ist 
century CE.“ According to Massy“? there are four 
temples, three with ambulatories, and according to 
Woimant* there are three. Whichever it is, the cellae are 
all square, 7m each side^' with general dimensions of 
13.5m or 13m on each side.“ An enclosure surrounding 
the temples, with the principal opening to the east, 
delimits a quadrangular zone first of 60m by 45m,“ then 
of 80m by 67.4πι or 82.8m by 67.4m'* or 83m by 
67m.* On the southern exterior of the enclosure there 
was a pit containing ceramic items from the 3rd 
century." Situated on the Roman road linking 
Augustomagus [Senlis] and Camaracum [Cambrai], the 
temple is 7Km south-west of the river Aronde and a 
dozen kilometres west of the river Oise and, therefore, the 
Bellovaci/Suessiones border.*' 


Vendeuil-Caply. A very Classical Gallo-Roman temple 
comprising a slightly rectangular cella (12.2m x 10.5m) 
and an ambulatory with the general dimensions of 20.2m 
by 18.5m.^? The temple was erected in the time of Nero^ 
or at the end of the time of Nero and the beginning of that 
of Vespasian, as was a vast portico.^' The temple was 
situated on the Roman road from Lutetia [Paris] to 
Samarabriva [Amiens] at the point where the road from 
Caesaromagus [Beauvais] joins it and about 4km from 
the source of the river Noye and the Bellovaci/Ambiani 
border. 


Leuci 


Saint-Amand-sur-Ornain/Naix-aux-Forges. There are 
two temples, A and B, both with ambulatories.* There is 
nothing precise about temple A, but the cella of temple B 
is exactly square (11.8m x 11.8m) and the ambulatory is 
4.8m wide, giving the general dimensions of 22m by 
24m.** The site is situated on a plateau?" at Nasium 


#1 Massy 1985:475. 
^? Massy 1989:227. 
48 Woimant:167. 
“4 Massy 1989:227. 
^5 Woimant:167. 
^6 Massy 1989:227. 
#7 Massy 1985:475. 
^5 Massy 1989:227. 
^9 Woimant:167. 
450 Woimant:168. 

5! Woimant:164. 
#52 Massy 1983:251. 
^3 Massy 1983:251. 
^? Massy 1985:480. 
555 Bertin No. 245. 
^56 Bertin No. 245. 
^ Bertin No. 245. 
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[Naix], the point where the Roman road from Tullum 
Leucorum [Toul] bends north to Durocortorum [Reims], 
almost 20km from the Leuci/Remi border. 


Sorcy-Saint-Martin. There are three temples, 1A, 2A 
and 3B according to Bertin, the latter built on top of the 
first two, which were small.** Temples 1A and 2A have 
cellae which can be regarded as square, although 2A 1s 
more oblong than others (Temple 1A: 6.7m; temple 2A: 
4.7m x 6.8m); temple 1A has an ambulatory 1m to 3m 
wide with general dimensions of 12.75 by 14.4m and 
temple 2A has an ambulatory 2m wide. The cella of 
temple 3B is exactly square (7.4m x 7.4m) with an 
ambulatory 4.5m wide, resulting in the general 
dimensions of 19.8m by 19.9m by 18.9m by 19.1m.*” 
The dates of the temples are temples 1A and 2A in the Ist 
century, temple 3B from the 2nd until the 4°." The 
direction of the entrances of all three temples was east- 
north-east.“? Situated on a summit, not only near a 
spring and on the bank of the Maas/Meuse, the site is on 
the Roman road, which joins the road from Divodurum 
[Metz] to Tullum Leucorum [Toul] with the road from 
Tullum Leucorum [Toul] to Durocortorum [Reims], far 
from any border. 


Mediomatrici 


Bierbach-Klosterwald. This sanctuary is in the 
Mediomatrici tribal region, to the east of Pons Sarravi 
[Saarbrücken] and 4—5km west of the town of Deux- 
Ponts or 10km north of Pons Sarravi [Saarbrücken].^9 
The date of the site seems to be from the middle of the 
2nd century to the middle or late 4th century CE.“ The 
Gallo-Roman temples are temples 1 and 5, according to 
Grenier,” or A and B respectively, according to Horne 
and King, temple 5/B being immediately south of 
temple 1/A."? Both temples are identical"? each having 
cellae, which, although technically rectangular (4.1m x 
5.1m),*” can be considered square,*” an ambulatory,*” the 
wall of which they share?" they are so close, and a base 


55 Bertin No 
459 Bertin No 
460 Bertin No 
^*! Bertin No 
462 Bertin No. 206. 

^98 Bertin No. 206. 

464 Grenier 1958:850. 

465 Bertin No.32. 

466 Grenier 1958:855; Horne ἅς King:388; Bertin No.32. 

467 Grenier 1958:851. 

465 Horne & King:387, 388. 

^? Horne & King:388. 
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for an altar or statue in the west side of each cella.*” The 
temples were in a temenos, which is the same one for 
both.” their entrances orientated to the east-north-east;*” 
they were situated on a terrace on a hillside*” in the valley 
of the river Blies*” and next to the river Erbach to the 
east"? near the road from Pons Sarravi [Saarbrücken] to 
Upper Germany to the north, and near the border between 
Belgic Gaul and Upper Germany about 10km away. 


Nervii 


Cantaing-sur-Escaut. Built either 7km north-west'' or 
south-west of Camaracum [Cambrai] the temple is 
certainly square (16m x 16m) with an ambulatory.‘ The 
orientation of its entrance is unknown, but it is situated 
on the river Escaut, about 8km from the Nervii/Atrebates 
border and about 4km west of the road from Camaracum 
[Cambrai] to Augusta Viromanduorum [St.-Quentin] and 
south of the road from Camaracum [Cambrai] to 
Samarobriva [Amiens]. 


Hofstade-lés-Alost. This temple is dated from the middle 
of the 2nd century CE to the 3rd century and has no 
ambulatory." Although each side of the cella varies in 
length (6.75m x 6.85m x 6.6m x 7.1m), the difference 
does not alter the fact that it can be regarded as almost 
square.“ The temple had two entrances; one opened to 
the east and the other, half as wide, to the west.“ The 
temple is in an enclosure 23m by 15m by 48m on rising 
ground close to the river Dendre.“ Although on the 
Roman road linking Castellum Menapiorum [Cassel] to 
Atuatuca [Tongres],*” it is over 10km from the Nervii/ 
Menapii border. 


Liberchies-Bons-Villiers. This temple has a square cella 
(ext. 13m x 13m;** int. 11.5m x 11.5m“°) and, with the 
4m wide ambulatory with 0.5m thick walls, overall 
dimensions of 23m by 23m."" The orientation of its 
entrance is east^' or south-east,” the alignment of its four 
corners is with the four cardinal points of the compass? 
and the general alignment is north-west by south-east; it 
was positioned in a vast sacred enclosure measuring 
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100m by 76m,*5 with a ditch, 3.5m wide and 1.8m deep, 
dated to the second half of the 3rd century ΟΕ, 
encircling the temple in a position imprecisely defined as 
between the wall with the colonnade and the wall of the 
sacred enclosure?" on a plateau at the division of the 
rivers Maas/Meuse and Escaut with a gentle slope 
towards a small brook called Montplaisir, a tributary of 
the Tintia.^* 


Fontaine-Valmont. This pair of Gallo-Roman temples, 
temple 1 and, north of it, 2, according to Bertin,” or A 
and B respectively, according to Cabuy,*” dating from the 
beginning of the 1st century CE, founded under Claudius, 
to the end of the 3rd century,” have cellae which are 
technically rectangular (Temple 1/A: ext. 8.85m x 
7.4m,?? int. 7.25 x 5.8m; temple 2/B: 7.5m x 8.5m°* or 
ext. 8.4m x 7.5m, int. 6.8m x 5.9m), but can be 
regarded as square, as Bertin* does, and each have an 
ambulatory (width of temple 1/A ambulatory: 2.95m;?" 
width of temple 2/B ambulatory: 2.95m°*), although that 
of temple 2/B is incomplete; indeed, they share an 
ambulatory wall.” The general dimensions of temple 1/A 
are 16.3m by 15.2m," but those of temple 2/B are 
difficult to determine. The entrance of temple 1/A is 
certainly to the east? Bertin’? thinks that of temple 2/B 
is to the north, but Cabuy^" thinks it is probably to the 
east. Both temples are in a temenos enclosing a sacred 
area (49.7m (north) x 49.6m (south) x 66.26m (east) x 
65.96m (west))" on a plateau? ^ dominating the right 
bank of the river Sambre to the north, the river Hante to 
the west, the river Sartiau and the brook Rin-Wé to the 
south and the stream Moulin to the east" and on the 
border between the Tungri and Nervii tribal territories." 
But it is not near a Roman road. 


Suessiones 
Champlieu. Constructed in the second half of the 2nd 


century CE and in, according to Bertin, the tribal territory 
of the Suessiones, 28km north-east of Augutomagus 
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[Senlis],°” the temple is certainly square (22.3m x 22.3m) 
and has an ambulatory (3.8m). The entrance is 
orientated east-north-east and it is on a plateau”! about 
8km from the river Oise, on the road from Augustamagus 
[Senlis] to Noviodunum [Soissons]? and exactly on the 
Silvanectes/Suessiones border.” 


Les Tournelles. An almost square temple (6m x 7.5m), 
although it does not have an ambulatory.™ It displays 
certain essential characteristics. Its entrance’s orientation 
is to the east? and its close proximity to Champlieu 
means that it is also near water, near a road and near a 
border. 


Remi/Treveri 


Mouzon-Flavier. This site, 110km west of Augusta 
Treverorum [Trier/Tréves]|, has been assigned to either 
the Remi or the Mediomatrici, according to Bertin,” or to 
the Treveri, according to Cabuy.*”’ There are two temples, 
of which temple B,” built during the Augustan period, 
was definitely Gallo-Roman in design. Temple B has an 
almost square cella (ext. 4.35m x 4.1m,” int. 3.35m x 
3.1m??) without an ambulatory. At the front and back of 
this cella was a flagstone paving in the form of a nearly 
circular arc (diam: ext. 7.50m, int. 4.40m), one of which 
was penetrated by pits for votive offerings. Both temples 
were in an enclosure, constructed in two phases, the 
Augustan, contemporaneous with temple B, and one 
dated to the 2nd century CE, contemporaneous with 
temple A* and the entrances of both of the cellae open to 
the north-north-east." The site, on a flat hilltop, 
dominates the left bank of the Maas/Meuse*” and is 3km 
north-east of the Roman road from Durocortorum 
[Reims] to Augusta Treverorum [Trier/Tréves] and 1s on 
the Treveri/Remi border.” 


Treveri 


Dalheim. Few details are known about temples B and C, 
except that they have square or slightly rectangular cellae 
and ambulatories?? and the general dimensions of each 
are 20m by 20m.^* All the temples are in an enclosed 
sacred area, the area is on a plateau, occupied from thelst 
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to the 4th centuries, and the site, 10km from the 
Treveri/Mediomatrici border, is on the consular road 


from  Divodurum [Metz] to Augusta Treverorum 
[Trier/Tréves] built during the years 18 — 17 BCE.‘ 


Dhronecken. The temple, situated 6km east of modern 
Dhronecken** and 30km east of Augusta Treverorum 
[Trier/Tréves],?? has a cella (12.2m x 8.6m™ or 10.3m x 
8.65m™), considered as square by Bertin,’ Cabuy being 
silent, and an ambulatory varying in width from 2.5m to 
3m to 4m* or 2.75m to 3.95m to 5.18m™ with general 
dimensions of 18.3m by 18.75m°" or 18.3m by 17.1m.^* 
The date of the construction of the temple, according to 
Grenier? cannot go back earlier than the end of the Ist 
century or the beginning of the 2nd century CE, or, 
according to Hatt and Horne and King,” was at the 
beginning of 1st century CE, and the site was occupied, 
according to Bertin,” from the beginning of the Ist 
century CE to the beginning of the 5th century, or, 
according to Cabuy,^ from the Ist century, but 
effectively only at the beginning or middle of the 2nd up 
to the end of the 4th. The temple was in a rectangular 
enclosure (65m x 59.65m) of sacred space?' with an 
entrance orientated north-east? high on a plateau? on the 
right bank of the Mosel/ Moselle; it is not near any 
border or Roman road. 


Fell. The site is a dozen kilometres east of Augusta 
Treverorum [Trier/Tréves| ^ and contains three temples. 
All the temples’ cellae were rectangular, those of temples 
A (ext. 6.9m x 5.45m, int. 5.7m x 4.25m)* and B (ext. 
7.1m x 8.8m, int. 5.9m x 7.6m)”” more so than most of 
the other cellae examined, but all, and certainly that of C 
(ext. 6.1m x 5.3m, int. 4.9m x 4.1m),** can be considered 
as being square and far from as rectangular as Classical 
temples. Each of them was a cella with no ambulatory^? 
and remained so from the 2nd century CE until the third 
quarter of the 3rd century,“ when Temple A underwent a 
second phase with the construction of an ambulatory 2m 
wide resulting in the general dimensions of 11.9m by 
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10.45m.^* This remained the situation for them all from 
the end of the 3rd century until the third quarter of the 
4^5? The entrance of temple A was south-east and of 
temple B was north-east, while the direction of the 
entrance of that temple C is unknown." All three temples 
are on the north-east flank of a crest called the Burgkopf 
a little distance from the summit; temple A is closest to 
the summit, ^ temple B 18m south"? with temple C 
further down;*” the crest is elevated at the confluence of 
the rivers Feller and Welgerbach.^* 


Fliessem/Otrang. This site, 25km north-west of Augusta 
Treverorum  [Trier/Tréves],? contains two temples, 
although only Temple A is typically Gallo-Roman with a 
slightly rectangular cella (ext. 6.65m x 5.7m, int. 5.45m x 
4.5m) and an ambulatory 2.25m to 2.5m wide and 
resulting general dimensions of 12.25m by 11.5m. 
Occupation dates from the Ist century CE to the 4th. 
Temple B is a Classical design. Temple A’s entrance 
faces east. The temples, 700m east of the Roman road 
from Augusta Treverorum [Trier/Tréves] to Colonia 
Augusta [Cologne], spread out at the mid-point of the 
slope of a plateau, which gently descends eastwards and 
thus lightly dominates the river Kyll valley, a tributary of 
the Mosel/Moselle?" and are situated within a kilometre 
of the border between Belgic Gaul and Upper Germany. 


Graach. The site, 35km  north-east of Augusta 
Treverorum [Trier/Tréves],°” has been occupied since the 
end of the Iron Ασε. The Gallo-Roman temple has no 
ambulatory and the cella (ext. 6.67m x 6.1m, int. 5.87m x 
5.3m)”” is only slightly rectangular; use of the site in the 
Roman period was from the 2nd century CE until the end 
of the 4".55 The four corners are aligned with the four 
cardinal compass points, but the orientation. of the 
entrance is unknown.” It is situated on the south slope of 
the Mosel/Moselle valley in an enclosure (56.08m x 
53.48m) demarcating a sacred area; it appears to be 
close to neither a Roman road nor the border of the Belgic 
Gaul and Upper Germany. 

Gusenberg. This site is 40km east, according to Bertin, 
or about 20km south-west, according to Cabuy,” of 
Augusta Treverorum [Trier/Tréves], little more than 1km 
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north-east of the village of Gusenberg*® and 
approximately 15km from Dhronecken.' Although its 
construction is dated, according to Grenier, to either the 
end of the Celtic era or the beginning of the Empire or, 
according to Hatt, to either the end of Gallic 
independence or the beginning of the Ist century CE or, 
according to Cabuy,™ to the first half of the 1st century 
CE; the largest proportion of the objects, however, 
appears to be from the 2nd century CE. Technically 
rectangular, the cella of temple A (7.8m x 8.5m* or ext. 
9.05m x 9.7m, int. 7.55m x 8.2m°*’) is considered square 
by Bertin’ and has an ambulatory (2.5m wide? or 2.5m 
wide (east wall), 2.7m wide (west wall), 2.9m wide (north 
wall) and 2.9m wide (south wall)"), the general 
dimensions being 15.5m by 15.5m°' or 17.75m by 17m.*” 
In addition, although not near a border, the temple has 
some essential elements. The entrance is to the east- 
south-east or possibly the east** and the temple is in a 
rectangular enclosure with no east side? demarcating a 
sacred area?” (65.5m x 57.15m% or 65.34m x 57.15m°*); 
the site is situated on the slope of a hill,” overhanging 
the valley of the river Lôsterbach‘” 5km north of the 
Roman road linking Augusta Treverorum [Trier/Trèves] 
and Tholey. 


Heckenmünster. This site, 25km?" or about 20km? 
north-east of Augusta Treverorum [Trier/ Tréves], seems 
to have been occupied from the second half of the 1st 
century CE until its destruction in the second half of the 
3rd century.” Each of the two quadrangular temples, 
temples 1 and 2™ or A and B® respectively have a cella, 
one of which is technically rectangular but considered as 
square” and one is certainly square (temple 1/A: 5.8m by 
6.2m, int. 4.9m x 4.4m, temple 2/B: 3.7m by 3.7m,” 
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int. 2.5m x 2.5m*'?) and an ambulatory (temple 1/A: 4m 
wide“! or 1.9m to 2m wide,*? temple 2/B:1.1m wide*? or 
1.25m‘*"); the general dimensions of temple 1/A are 11m 
by 11.3π1 and of temple 2/B 7.7m by 7.7m.** Although 
Bertin?" claims that the entrances of both temples face 
south-west, Cabuy** says that the entrances open to the 
south-east. All three temples are in a demarcated area 
(77m by 33m)°° and are situated in the Hunsrück?" on the 
slope of a plateau?' on the left bank of the 
Mosel/Moselle.** They are close to three springs, of 
which two are sulphurous,” one called the “Victoria 
spring", ^* and have two wells inside the enclosure,” one 
at the centre“ and are on the Roman road from Augusta 
Treverorum [Trier/ Tréves] to Upper Germany. The 
temples are not near a border. 


Hochsheid. The temple, 50km north-east of Augusta 
Treverorum [Trier/ Tréves],*" had two phases. The first, 
in the second half of the 1st century ΟΕ, consisted of an 
almost square cella (6.25m x 6m*? or 6.25m x 6.75m° or 
ext. 6.85m x 6.6m, int. 5.65m x 5.4m*") erected alone.” 
In the second phase, at the beginning of the 2nd 
century,” the cella was unchanged, but an ambulatory, 
from 2m to 2.5m wide,” was attached giving the general 
dimensions of 13.5m by 14πι or 12.5m by 13m** or 
14m by 13.5m.*" In the first phase the entrance opened to 
the north-west, but in the second phase to the east” or the 
north-east.°’ The raison d’être of the site was the 
neighbouring spring which was directed into the centre of 
the temple.“ The site, 645m up on the north slope of the 
Idarwald in the south-west of the Hunsrück,‘ is on very 
marshy soil“ and was situated on the Roman road from 
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Augusta Treverorum [Trier/Tréves] to Moguntiacum 
[Mainz/Mayence] and on the border of the Belgic Gaul 
and Upper Germany.“ 


Hottenbach. Situated about 40km east of Augusta 
Treverorum [Trier/Trèves]® the temple has a cella with 
no ambulatory; the cella (ext. 4.9m x 4.45m, int. 4.2m x 
3.75m)”” can be regarded as square. The entrance opened 
to the south.“ It is situated on the south-east slope of the 
Idarwald on the heights dominating the valley of the 
Ebesbach*? and about 2.5m from the Roman road from 
Augusta Treverorum [Trier/Tréves] to Moguntiacum 
[Mainz/Mayence].°° Although in the extreme east of the 
tribal territory, ' it is not close to the border of Belgic 
Gaul and Upper Germany. 


Izel. The temple has a practically square cella (ext. 4.9m 
x 4.3m, int. 3.8m x 3.2m), an ambulatory 1.8m wide and 
general dimensions of 9.5m by 9.2m°°. Although it is not 
possible to determine the entrance, the temple is 
surrounded by a sacred space (22.9m x 20.1m) open on 
the east side; it is situated on the high land dividing the 
river basins of the Semois and the Chiers, within 10km 
of the former and only 20m south of the Roman road 
from Durocortorum [Reims] to Augusta Treverorum 
[Trier/Tréves],** but not near a border. 


Móhn. Situated 10 Km’ or a dozen kilometres** north of 
Augusta Treverorum [Trier/Tréves]*? is a site containing 
three temples built at the end of the Ist century CE and 
destroyed at the very end of the 4th or the beginning of 
the 5th. They are, according to Bertin, temples 1A-B-C 
and 2B or, according to Cabuy, temple A and B 
respectively and temple C, which had not yet been 
discovered when Bertin wrote. The cella of temple 1 A-B- 
C/A was slightly oblong (11.5m x 12.75m'* or ext. 13.3m 
x 11.95m, int. 11.9m x 10.70m*?) with an ambulatory 
2.5m or 3.08m to 3.25m*9 wide and general dimensions 
of 20m by 21.2m*** or 20.5m by 19.2m.** Temple C also 
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has a slightly oblong cella (ext. 9.2m x 8.15m, int. 8.1m x 
7m) and no ambulatory. Temple 2B/B, with a very 
oblong cella and an apse appears more Classical in 
design. The direction of the entrances of all the temples 
was south-east.*? The site is situated on the first slopes of 
the Eifel*? on the left bank of the river Mosel/Moselle,*" 
with a spring, the reason for the temple, to the north- 
west,” near tof? and to the west of the Roman road 
from Augusta Treverorum [Trier/Tréves] to Colonia 
Augusta [Cologne], but not near any border. 


Nattenheim. Situated about 30km north-west of Augusta 
Treverorum [Trier/Tréves], it existed from the period of 
the Antonines to that of Arcadius®”. The cella is 
described by Bertin** as square, although the difference 
between the length and width in Bertin's measurements 
(6.25m x 7.90m)°” is much greater than that measured by 
Cabuy (ext. 7.25m x 7.77m, int. 6.15m x 6.67m; walls 
0.55m thick), who describes the cella as rectangular.” 
It can therefore be considered as almost square and its 
plan?" confirms this. It has an ambulatory (the width 
varying from 1.4m to 1.5m and with walls 0.55m thick) 
and the general dimensions are 10.25m by 11.85m.*' 
Unusually, the entrance faces south; it is situated on a 
high point, near the river Kyll and 5km from the border 
between the provinces of Galli Belgica and Upper 
Germany. 


Niedaltdorf. Temple A, occupied by the Romans from 
the Ist to the 4th centuries CE, is in the Treveri tribal 
territory 45km south of Augusta Treverorum 
[Trier/Trèves].% Although Cabuy?' describes it as 
rectangular, on the basis of its measurements (ext. 2.3m x 
2.2m, int. l.1m x 1m),** the cella of temple A can be 
regarded as square, a view confirmed by its plan.‘ It 
does not have an ambulatory. The cella has an entrance 
orientated to the east^" It is situated in a sacred 
enlosure,?' with a spring within the enclosure, on the 
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flank of the Hirnberg,? 700m from the river Nie,” a 
tributary of the Sarre,” and near the Roman road from 
Divodurum [Metz] to Contiomagus [Pachten],9* and then 
to Moguntiacum [Mainz/Mayence] and the border 
between the Treveri and the Mediomatrici. ^" 


Newel. This site is 7 to 8km north-west of Augusta 
Treverorum [Trier/Trèves] and it covers the period 
from the end of the 1st century CE up to the middle of the 
3rd. The cella was almost exactly square (ext. 6.2m x 
6m, int. 5.2m x 5m) with an ambulatory 2m wide and 
general dimensions, therefore, of 12.25m by 12.1m.™ 
The four corners are aligned with the cardinal points of 
the compass and the entrance is to the south-east,"' but 
there is no indication of a surrounding enclosure. The 
temple is on the western flank of a hill dominating the 
spring of the river Klinkbach”” 2km west of the Roman 
road from Augusta Treverorum [Trier/Tréves] to Colonia 
Augusta [Kóln/Cologne]."? It is not near any border. 


Otzenhausen. The site is 25km from Augusta 
Treverorum [Trier/ Tréves]."" The temple seems to have 
been used from the 2nd century CE until the middle of 
the 314105 The cella is almost square (ext. 3.15m x 3.7m, 
int. 2.15m x 2.7m), but there is no trace of an 
ambulatory." Although the entrance faces south and 
there is no mention of an enclosure, the site is on the 
southern slope of the Dolberg in the Hunsrück with the 
temple not far from the summit of a spur and the Roman 
road from Augusta Treverorum [Trier/ Tréves] to through 
Tholey to Upper Germany passes 10km from it.”” 


Pachten. Constructed at the turn of the 1st and beginning 
of 2nd century CE,’* the temples are in the heart of 
Contiomagus [Pachten], 45km south of Augusta 
Treverorum [Trier/ Tréves] beside the river Sarre.” Both 
temples, A and B, have exactly square cellae (temple A: 
6m x 6m; temple B: 5.6m x 5.6m), but only temple A has 
an ambulatory, which was 2.7m wide, with the general 
dimensions of 15.7m by 15m.”° The orientation of the 
entrances is unknown, but the temples are in an area of 
sacred space at least 30m by 50m.”" Contiomagus 
[Pachten] is where the Roman road from Divodurum 
[Metz] to Moguntiacum [Mainz/Mayence] crosses the 
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Sarre river and the Roman road from Augusta 
Treverorum  [Trier/ Trèves] to Pons Sarravi 
[Saarbrücken] and is more than 15km from the 
Treveri/Mediomatrici border. 


Schleidweiler. This site of these two Gallo-Roman 
temples is 15km north of Augusta Treverorum [Trier/ 
Trèves] and dates from the Ist century CE until the 
47η Each temple, temples IA and IB, according to 
Bertin," or temples B and A, respectively, according to 
Cabuy,"* has a cella which is exactly square (temple 
IB/A: 8m x 8m"" (ext.?) or 5.25m x 5.25m"* (int.?); 
temple IA/B (ext. 5.55m x 5.55, int. 4.5m x 4.5m, 
although Bertin"? claims it is 3m x 4.2m)), but only 
temple A has an ambulatory; this is 2m wide and 
produces the general dimensions of 13.3m x 13.3m.”! 
While the entrance of temple B is known to face south- 
east," Cabuy” says that nothing precise is known of 
temple A's,"* although Bertin” says it faces south-east. 
Situated on the east slope of the Kyll valley, the temples 
are relatively distant from any Roman road” and border. 


Schwirzheim. Little is known of this site, 55km from 
north of Augusta Treverorum [Trier/ Tréves],”’ but it can 
be seen to have many of the elements of a typically 
Gallo-Roman temple. The cella was exactly square (ext. 
9m x 9m, int. 7.7m x 7.7m) with an ambulatory 2.5m 
wide and general dimensions of 15.3m by 15.3m."* 


Serrig.” Due to the little material published, the 
occupation of the site, 20km to the south of Augusta 
Treverorum [Trier/ Tréves]," can be gauged as having 
been from the middle of the 2nd century CE to the end of 
the 4". The site consists of four temples, only one of 
which, temple A, has an ambulatory. The cella of temple 
A is almost square (ext. 5.53m x 4.86m, int. 4.5m x 3.8m) 
and its ambulatory is 2.2m wide, resulting in the general 
dimensions of 11.2m by 10.2πι.72 Temple B, 4m north- 
west of temple A, has a completely square cella (ext. 5m 
x 5m, int. 4m x 4m) and temple C, 4m south-east of 
temple A, has a cella, which is only slightly oblong (ext. 
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5.2m x 5m, int. 4.2m x 4m).'? Temple D, 4m south-east 
of temple C, has an almost totally square cella (ext. 
3.64m x 3.56m, int. 2.6m x 2.5m).™ All four temples are 
at the north-east side"? of a vaguely hexagonal enclosure 
(118m x 88m) enclosing a sacred area, the entrance to 
which is in the north-east side about 15m from the 
temples.”° Only temple A's entrance is known and it 
faces north-east." The temple site extends along the 
heights dominating the Sarre and 20m from the north-east 
side is the Roman road from Augusta Treverorum [Trier/ 
Trèves] to Contiomagus [Pachten]; it is far from any 
border. 


Steinsel. The site is 35km west of Augusta Treverorum 
[Trier/ Tréves]'? and was occupied from the beginning of 
the 1st century CE up to the very end of the 40ο The 
temple, with an almost exactly square (ext. 8.6m x 8m, 
int. 7.4m x 6.8m) cella and an ambulatory between 2m 
and 2.2m wide, has the general dimensions of 12.8m by 
11.8m." The temple, in the north half of a vast 
trapezoidal sacred enclosure 60m by 56m, is situated on 
the south-east slope of a plateau dominating the valley of 
the river Alzette” and 10km north of the Roman road 
from Augusta Treverorum  [Trier/ Trèves] to 
Durocortorum [Reims]."? It is far from any border. 


Tawern. The site, a dozen kilometres south-west of 
Augusta Treverorum [Trier/ Trèves], * contains four 
temples, two (temples A and D) with ambulatory walls on 
the north, west and south sides."^ Temple A's cella (ext. 
7.5m x 5.7m, int. 6.3m x 4.5m) could be considered as 
square and, the ambulatory being 2m to 2.2m wide, has 
the general dimensions of 9.8m by 10.8m.”° Situated 2m 
south of temple A, the cella of temple B (ext. 4.55m x 
3.9m, int. 3m x 2.3m)” is almost square. Situated 1.75m 
south of temple A, temple C has a cella, which, although 
more rectangular than others, may be regarded as almost 
square (ext. 7.5m x 5.85m, int. 6.3m x 4.65m). Temple 
D's cella is square (ext. 5.5m x 5.45m, int. 4.3m x 
4.25m), although the width of the ambulatory varies from 
1.6m to 1.7m, with the general dimensions being 7.65m 
by 9.65m."? Only the entrance of temple A has been 
identified and it faces east; there is a trapezoidal 
enclosure with a principal entrance in the east.^' A well 
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was found in the north-west exterior corner of temple 
D. The temples stretch out along the crest of the 
Metzenburg on the slope of the Mosel/Moselle valley”? 
on the Roman road from from Divodurum [Metz] to 
Augusta Treverorum [Trier/ Tréves]"^ far from any 
border. 


Velosne™. A temple, erected in a reoccupied fortified 
town 39km north of Verodunum [Verdun]"^* and 85km 
south-west of Augusta Treverorum [Trier/ Tréves]," 
consists of an almost square (4.3m x 5.1m"* or ext. 5.2m 
x 4.35m, int. 3.8m x 3m?) cella with an ambulatory 2.3m 
wide."? The general dimensions are 10.4m by 11m"! or 
11m by 10.5m.” The precise chronology is impossible to 
determine, but after the 2nd century CE at least until the 
4^ το The entrance is to the east“ and the fortified town 
is a substitute for an enclosure.'?^ Not only are there wells 
in the east-north-east of the town,’ but the site, on a 
hillside called *La Romanette", dominates the valley of 
the river Chiers about 100m away." The site is more than 
15km from a Roman road, but is only about 5km from the 
Treveri/Mediomatrici border." * 


Virton-Saint-Mard. The village to which this temple 
was attached was created in the course of the middle of 
the Ist century CE and underwent considerable 
development in the middle of the century, reaching its 
height in the 2nd and surviving the invasions at the end of 
the 3rd with difficulty.'?^ The measurements of the cella 
(ext. + 8.85m x 7.8m, int. + 7.2m x 5.7m), ambulatory (2 
1.7m wide) are imprecise;" indeed, the general 
dimensions are unknown as is the direction of the 
entrance. The site, on the Roman road linking 
Verodunum [Verdun] to the road connecting 
Durocortorum [Reims] and Augusta Treverorum [Trier/ 
Trèves], is on the south-east corner of a plateau 
dominating the confluence of the valleys of the Vire and 
the Ton." 


Wederath. The village containing the temple, 35km east 
of Augusta Treverorum [Trnier/Tréves]," was occupied 
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under Augustus, developed fully during the 2nd and 3rd 
centuries, but, suffering under the invasions towards 275 
CE, was of reduced importance in the 4". The cella is 
almost square (ext. 10.7m x 9.5m, int. 9.7m x 8.5m) and 
has an ambulatory; although the width of the latter is 
unknown, the general dimensions are 16.9m by 15.6m.’” 
The temple, whose corners are aligned to the cardinal 
points, has an entrance to the north-east and is in an 
enclosure of sacred space of irregular shape (120m x 
70m)" The site is in the heart of the Hunsrück ο, 
exactly on the Roman road from Augusta Treverorum 
[Trier/Trèves] to — Moguntiacum | [Mainz/Mayence] 
between | Dumno | [Kirchberg] and Noviomago 
[Neumagen]" and near the border between Belgic Gaul 
and Upper Germany." 


Tungri 


Clavier-Vervoz. Temple A has two phases. The first 
dates from the middle of the Ist century CE until the end 
of the 1st or the beginning of the 2nd century when it was 
destroyed by fire; its second phase dates from the middle 
of the 3rd century up to the end of the 4.7” In the first 
phase, although technically rectangular, the cella can be 
called square (ext. 7m x 6.5m, int. 5.7m x 5.2m); there 
was an ambulatory 2.8m wide and the general dimensions 
were 14m by 13.4m.”' In the second phase, the cella 
stayed unchanged, but the width of the ambulatory 
increased to between 3.3m and 3.4m."? The entrance of 
the temple was orientated south-east and both temples 
were in an enclosure.* The site, being on the flank of a 
small depression, * is technically on a high point; it is 
only a dozen metres from the brook the Ocquier, the 
principal tributary of the Néblon river? and about 100m 
from the Roman road from Orolaunum [Arlon] to 
Atuatuca [Tongres].”° There were even a number of pits 
for deposits around the two temples, contemporaneous 
with phase I” and even prior to temple B.”* 


Matagne-la-grande. There are two temples. The cella of 
temple A is almost square (ext. 7.85m x 7.75m, int. 
6.45m x 6.35m)” and, with an ambulatory from 3.3m to 
3.4m wide, has the general dimensions of 15.85m by 
15.85m.? Temple A is surrounded by a trapezoidal 
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enclosure of sacred space (79m x 89m x 79m x 83m) of 
66 ares with a monumental entrance in the south-east 
side.” An oval pit, about a dozen metres in diameter and 
1.8m deep, was on the east side of this temenos.” Temple 
B, 42m north-east of temple A, had no ambulatory, but 
had an almost exactly square cella (ext. 5.9m x 5.8m, int. 
4.7m x 4.6m).? The entrances of both temples face the 
south-east.” The first phase of the site, in which temple 
A and the oval pit belong, seems to have begun in the 
second half of the 3rd century CE and the second phase, 
in which temple B was built, is dated to the second half 
of the 4th and occupation seems to have ended at the 
beginning of the 5°." Situated on the slightly inclined, 
southerly part of a vast plateau 260m high,” it is 
probably very close to the Roman road thought to go 
from Augusta Viromanduorum [St.-Quentin] to Colonia 
Augusta [Kóln/Cologne]," but about 10km from the 
nearest river. 


Matagne-la-petite. The site, less than 2km east of 
Matagne-la-grande, has two Gallo-Roman temples, 
temples A and B, both of which had ambulatories.”* 


Temple A has two phases and the indications are that the 
first was ended with the destruction of the temple by 
fire; as regards phase I, only the general dimensions, 
18.6/18.67m by 18/18.05m, are known" and in phase II 
it was square (ext. 10.38m x 97.5/9.8m, int. 8.8m x 
8.25/8.3m) with an ambulatory 3.4m to 3.45m wide and 
the same general dimensions. ' Phase I of temple A is 
able to be dated from the middle of the 2nd century CE 
and phase IL, when temple B was built, can be placed 
between the middle of the 2nd century and 260 CE *” and 
they seem to have continued until the late 4th century 
CE. Temple B, immediately to the south-west of 
temple A, is attached to its south wall." Temple B has a 
square cella (ext. 7.15m x 7.15m, int. 5.95m x 5.95m) 
with an ambulatory 2.92m to 3.03m wide and general 
dimensions of 14.4m by 14.15m. Temple A, in both 
phases, and temple B had a south-east facing entrance" 
and temple A was in a walled temenos of sacred space 
(114.7m x 62m x115.9m x 62m) with a large entrance of 
5m in the south-east wall." The temples are on a plateau 
in a Roman settlement"? about 8 km north of a tributary 
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of the river Maas/Meuse and about 4.5km north-west of 


the Roman road thought to go from Augusta 
Viromanduorum  [St.-Quentin] to Colonia Augusta 
[Kóln/Cologne]. 

Viromandui 


Chilly. The Gallo-Roman temple at this site consists of a 
rectangular, but almost square, cella (ext. 8m x 7.5m,*” 
int. 5.6m x 4.95m°"°) and an ambulatory?" resulting in the 
general dimensions of 14.05m by 15.1m*? or 14m by 
15m.? Cadoux** asks himself if the temple was not 
constructed towards the end of the 3rd century or even 
only in the 4th. There are no traces of an entrance. ^ A 
deposit pit was nearby to the north-east;* two ditches 
earlier than the temple bordering it to the north-west and 
there was a pit at the centre of the temple."" The temple 
was about 2km west of the Roman road from 
Camaracum [Cambrai] to Augustamagus [Senlis] and the 
same distance east of the Viromandui/Ambiani border 
and about 5km north of the river Aube. 


Literary Sources 
Greek 


Diodorus Siculus 

V.27.4. 

Ἴδιον δέ τι καὶ παραδοξον παρὰ τοῖς ἄνω 
Κελτοις ἐστι περὶ το τεμένη τῶν θεῶν 
γινόμενον. Ἔν γὰρ τοῖς 'ιεροῖς καὶ τεμένεσιν 
ἐπὶ τῆς χώρας ἀνειμένοις ἔρριπται πολὺς 
χρυσὸς ἀνατεθειμένος τοῖς θεοῖς, καὶ τῶν 
ἐγχωρίων οὐδεὶς ἅπτεται τούτου δια τὴν 
δεισιδαιμονίαν, καίπερ ὄντων τῶν Κελτῶν 
φιλαργύρων καθ᾽ ὑπερβολήν. 


Latin 


Caesar 

B.G.VI.17.4. 

Multis in civitatibus harum rerum exstructos tumulos 
locis consecratis conspicari licet; … 


Livy 

I.6.4. 

Quoniam gemini essent nec aetatis verecundia discrimen 
facere posset, ut dii, quorum tutelae ea loca essent, 
auguriis legerent, qui nomen novae urbi daret, qui 
conditam imperio regeret, Palatium Romulus, Remus 
Aventinum ad inaugurandum templa capiunt. 
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Lucan 

111.402 — 405. 

Hunc non ruricolae Panes nemorumque potentes 
silvani Nymphaeque tenent, sed barbara ritu 
sacra deum; structae diris altaribus arae, 
omnisque humanis lustrata cruoribus arbor. 


Servius 

Aen.1.92. 

Extemplo ilico statim. Et est augurum sermo. Templum 
enim dicitur locus manu designatus in aere, post quem 
factum ilico captantur auguria. 


Tacitus 
Ann.XIV.30.3. 

. nam cruore captivo adolere aras et hominum fibris 
consulere deos fas habebant. 


Varro 

De Ling.Lat.VII.2. 

In terris dictum templum locus augurii aut auspicii causa 
quibusdam conceptis verbis finitus. 


Vitruvius 

De Arch IIL.2. 

Aedium autem principia sunt, e quibus constat figurarum 
aspectus; et primum in antis, quod Graece ‘naos en 
parastasin’ dicitur, deinde prostylos, amphiprostylos, 
peripteros, | pseudodipteros, ^ hypaethros. Horum 
exprimuntur formationes his rationibus. 

In antis erit aedes, cum habebit in fronte antas parietum 
qui cellam circumcludunt, et inter antas in medio 
columnas duas supraque fastigium symmetria ea 
conlocatum, quae in hoc libro fuerit perscripta. Huius 
autem exemplar erit ad tres Fortunas ex tribus quod est 
proxime portam Collinam. 
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Prostylos omnia habet quemadmodum in antis, columnas 
autem contra antas angulares duas supraque epistylia, 
quemadmodum et in antis, et dextra ac sinistra in 
versuris singula. Huius exemplar est in insula Tiberina in 
aede Iovis et Fauni. 

Amphiprostylos omnia habet ea, quae  prostylos, 
praetereaque habet in postico ad eundem modum 
columnas et fastigium. 

Peripteros autem erit, quae habebit in fronte et postico 
senas columnas, in lateribus cum angularibus undenas. 
Ita autem sint hae columnae conlocatae, ut intercolumnii 
latitudinis intervallum sit a parietibus circum ad 
extremos ordines columnarum, habeatque ambulationem 
circa cellam aedis, quemadmodum est in porticu Metelli 
lovis Statoris Hermodori et ad Mariana Honoris et 
Virtutis sine postico a Mucio facta. 

Pseudidipteros autem sic conlocatur, ut in fronte et 
postico sint columnae octonae, in lateribus cum 
angularibus quinae denae. Sint autem parietes cellae 
contra quaternas columnas medianas in fronte et postico. 
Ita duorum | intercolumniorum et unae crassitudinis 
columnae spatium erit ab parietibus circa ad extremos 
ordines columnarum. Huius exemplar Romae non est, sed 
Magnesiae Dianae Hermogenis Alabandei et Apollinis a 
Menesthe facta. 

Dipteros autem octastylos et pronao et postico, sed circa 
aedem duplices habet ordines columnarum, uti est aedis 
Quirini Dorica et Ephesi Dianae Ionica a Chersiphrone 
constituta. 

Hypaethros vero decastylos est in pronao et postico. 
Reliqua omnia eadem habet quae dipteros, sed interiore 
parte columnas in altitudine duplices, remotas a 
parietibus ad circumitionem ut porticus peristyliorum. 
Medium autem sub divo est sine tecto. Aditus valvarum et 
utraque parte in pronao et postico. Huius item exemplar 
Romae non est, sed Athenis octastylos et templo Olympio. 


CHAPTER FIVE 


GALLIC RELIGIOUS RITUALS 


The majority of Chapter Five will be concerned with the 
rite of sacrifice, specifically an anthropological analysis 
of the concept of sacrifice and of the individual Gallic 
sacrifices obtained from Greek and Roman literature and 
archaeology. Some authors question either the very 
existence of human sacrifice among the Gauls or, 
conceding its existence, its application to prisoners of 
war. It will be seen that archaeology confirms the practice 
of human sacrifice by the peoples of Northern Europe and 
that the arguments against its application to prisoners are 
specious. However, it is proposed that, although human 
sacrifice was practised, not only was it performed in the 
most unusual circumstances, but, even then, it had 
become obsolete or regarded as unacceptable by the Ist 
century BCE. The other Gallic rituals examined are 
anthropomancy and the peculiarly Celtic 
circumambulation. 


Sacrifice 
General 


According to Reinach! “sacrifice is the crucial point of all 
cults, the essential bond between man and deity” and 
Wallace’ lists sacrifice as one of the thirteen specific 
categories of religious behaviour which all religions have 
in common.’ Most of this is accepted and followed by 
Wait,’ who lists sacrifice as one of the nine minimal 
elements of religious behaviour? Yerkes* points out that 
the concept of ‘sacrifice’ in the ancient world is contrary 
to that of the modern and lists features common to the 
Jewish, Greek and Roman religions’ and this is reiterated 
by Aldhouse-Green.* 


' Reinach 1912:26. 

? Wallace:64 — 65. 

? The other twelve categories are: prayer (Wallace:53 — 54); the use of 
music, singing and dancing (Wallace:54 — 55); the physical 
manipulation of thought by drugs etc. (Wallace:55 — 56); exhortation 
(Wallace:56 — 57); reciting aspects of the belief system, such as the 
mythology, the code of morality (Wallace:57 — 58); simulation 
(Wallace:58 — 60); mana (Wallace:60 — 61); taboo (Wallace:61 — 62); 
feasts (Wallace:63 — 64); congregational rituals, such as processions, 
meetings etc. (Wallace:65); inspiration (Wallace:65 — 66); and 
symbolism (Wallace:66 — 67). 

* Wait 1985:5. 

$ The other eight elements are: prayer (Wait 1985:4); the use of music, 
dancing and singing (Wait 1985:4); the physiological manipulation by 
drugs, alcohol etc. (Wait 1985:4); mediation (Wait 1985: 4); control of 
the supernatural (Wait  1985:4);  feasts/fasts (Wait 1985:4); 
congregational rituals, such as meetings, processions etc. (Wait 1985:5) 
and iconography and symbolism (Wait 1985:5). 

5 Yerkes:4. 
f Ancient sacrifice 
Wholly religious, 
never secular secular 
and transferred to religion 


Modern sacrifice 


Field of use Almost wholly 


Definition 


Beattie’ states that sacrifice is extremely difficult to define 
because no definition perfectly covers every situation, 
which is known to be a sacrifice. Although every sacrifice 
somewhere lacks some element of any definition, some 
attempts have been made." 


The definition proposed for this study 1s: Sacrifice is the 
consecration of a thing or person to a deity, an act in 
which the consecration is demonstrated and ensured by 
placing the consecrated thing or person beyond use in 
this world. 


According to Hubert and Mauss all sacrifices: can be 
divided into two types (personal sacrifices, which benefit 
a person, and objective sacrifices, which benefit an 
object)," are performed at specific sacred sites, which are 
usually traditional and are used repeatedly;" and either 
increase or decrease the amount of sacred force in a 
person or an object.” 


Elements of a sacrifice 


Beattie“ says that sacrifice is a rite, which means that 
something is said, and it is a ritual, which means it is a 
drama and, presumably, that something is done; there are 
a number of elements in every sacrifice. 


Purpose Solely a cultic act Never a cultic act 


Size of sacrifice As large as possible As small as possible 


Recipient Always to a deity, ^ Never offered to 
recognising the anyone 
deity’s superiority 

Performance Performed with joy Performed with 

and emotions and could be regret and 
identified with accompanied by 
thanksgiving sadness 


Significant 
emphasis 


Death of item 
sacrificed 


The emphasis is on 
giving and action. 
Deprivation, 
necessary, 


The emphasis is on 
giving up and 
while deprivation 
is not a factor 


The death is incidental Death is a 


and is not a factor 
in all sacrifice 


* Aldhouse-Green 2001:19. 


? Beattie:29. 


10 Frazer:266 — 267; Westermarck:469 — 471; Loisy:6 — 8; Tylor:108 — 
110 and 375; Smith:294 — 295 and 363 — 373; Hubert & Mauss 1964:9; 
Green, M.J. 1996c:22; Green, M.J. 1997:72. 


!! Hubert & Mauss 1964:13 — 15. 
? Hubert & Mauss 1964:25 — 26. 
13 Hubert & Mauss 1964:51 — 60. 


4 Beattie:32. 
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The sacrifier 


The sacrifier is the subject to whom the benefits of 
sacrifice accrue or who undergoes its effects? and who is 
responsible for supplying the victim.'^ The definition is 
applicable to a personal sacrifice and to an objective 
sacrifice. According to Classical sources, the sacrifier 
may be either an individual or the whole tribe, confirming 
the hypotheses of Hubert and Mauss and Beattie.” Caesar 
specifically distinguishes public and private sacrifices 
(Caes.B.G.VI.13.4) and says that individuals make 
sacrifices for themselves, either to cure disease or to 
avoid death in battle (Caes.B.G. VI.16.2). But there is 
more evidence for sacrifices which are of too great a 
scale to be for an individual and, therefore, have the 
community or tribe as the beneficiaries 
(Caes.B.G. VI.16.4; Diod. V.32.6; Strab.IV.4.4). 


The sacrificer 


Even though a sacrifier may be made sacrosanct, 
generally a sacrifice is performed by a religious 
specialist, because it is considered too sacred a matter to 
be performed except by a priest,” the sacrificer. An 
organised priesthood preserving for itself the right to 
serve at the altar as a mediator between the deity and the 
people is an integral part of a well-developed sacrifice.” 
It is clear from Classical authors that Celtic sacrifices 
were conducted solely by the Druids; in a rather 
‘Alexandrian’ approach to Druids Aldhouse-Green 
apparently claims that the ancient authors differentiate 
between Druids and priests” and that it was these lower 
status priests who actually killed the victims.” This is 
contested by some,” but accepted by others.” Caesar says 
the Druids sacrificia publica ac privata procurant 
(Caes.B.G.VI.13.4) and states that the sacrifice of a 
victim as a substitute was administered by Druids 
(Caes.B.G.VI.16.2). Diodorus Siculus, having already 
stated that the φιλόσοφοι are called Druids 
(Diod.V.31.2), says Ἔθος δ᾽ αυτοῖς εστι μηδένα 
θυσιαν ποιειν Ἴανευ φιλοσόφου (Diod.V.31.4). 
Finally, Strabo says Ἔθυον δὲ οὐκ “avev δρυιδῶν 
(Strab.IV.4.4), although it is possible to interpret this 
statement as referring purely to what has been called a 
divinatory sacrifice.” Therefore, as Jullian accepts but 
contrary to Le Roux,” it seems clear not only that the róle 
of a sacrificer existed in the Gallic religion, but also that 


5 Hubert & Mauss 1964:9, 10 and 19; Wait 1985:241. 

16 Wait 1985:241. 

" Hubert & Mauss 1964:10; Beattie:32. 

19 Wait 1985:7 and 241. 

? Hubert & Mauss 1964:20 and 23 — 24; Beattie:32; Wait 1985:241. 

? James:221. 

?! Aldhouse-Green 2001:179. 

? Aldhouse-Green 2001:181. 

23 Jullian 1909:159; Kendrick:123; Chadwick:37; Brunaux 1996:126 
and 127. 

?^ MacCulloch 1911:233 and 236; Spence:104; Benoit 1955:32; 
Henig:23. 

3 Brunaux (Brunaux 1996:126) is incorrect to state that Caesar is the 
only one to indicate that the Druids participated in human sacrifice. 

% Jullian 1909:158; Le Roux 1967:327. 


the Druids were these sacrificers.”” Green points out that, 
in the ritual described by Strabo (Strab.IV.4.6) “a 
sacrifice consists of a cult-official". 


The victim 


An essential part of a sacrifice is the victim.” It is best 
to say that the victim 1s anything, which is offered up. 
Méniel” calls selection the first stage of sacrifice. The 
choice of victim is usually prescribed; it may have to be 
of a certain age, gender or colour.” Its sacrificial value 
may be linked to its symbolic value rather than to its 
economic or practical value.” It is usual that it must be 
without any defect or suffering from any illness or 
infirmity; this is not just a Levitical requirement 
(Exod.12:5; Deut.15:21; 17:1), but is Vedic as well and 
is possibly a general one.” Certain sources report that 
the Gauls sacrificed criminals (Diod.V. 32.6; 
Caes.B.G.VI.16.5); if true, and Brunaux considers that 
there is no doubt that criminals were sacrificed," this 
sacrifice of criminals contrasts with the Greek, Roman 
and, of course, Hebrew practice of offering up only the 
best quality (animal) victims, but can be explained. 
Sacrificial victims can be divided into three categories: 
human; animal; and material or inanimate offerings. 
This tripartite division of sacrificial victims 1s reflected 
in and supported by the tripartite division of those to be 
sacrificed after the war between the Hermundari and the 
Chatti (Tac.Ann.XIII.57.3) and of the booty by three 
German tribes, the Cherusci laying claim to the horses, 
the Suebi to the gold and silver and the Sicambri the 
prisoners (Flor.Il.1111.12.24 — 25). Green” points out that 
a living victim was not automatically more effective 
ritually than an inanimate one. It must not be assumed 
that human victims are of greater value than animals.? 
The choice of victim was not haphazard and was subject 
to rules regarding status, age, gender and physical 
condition.” Often in Greek," Latin” and Hebrew literary 
evidence, the victim was usually someone who was of 
less worth to society or had not attained full worth.? 


37 Bayet's (Bayet:74) claim that the absence of a Druid at the death by 
fire of a wife convicted of murdering her husband is proof that Druids 
did not attend every sacrifice is incorrect; the procedure was an 
execution, not a sacrifice. 

25 Wait 1985:241. 

? Méniel 1987:135. 

30 In Greece and Rome, white victims were for sky deities and black 
victims for chthonic deities and, in the Vedic asvamedha sacrifice, the 
horse had to be red and a stallion. It seems that in the sacrifice recorded 
by Pliny (Pliny.H.N.XVI.95, 250 — 251) it was essential that the victims 
were white. 

?! Green, M.J. 1998:17; Aldhouse-Green 2001:26. 

? Hubert & Mauss 1964:29, n.159. 

?5 Brunaux 1986:129 

* Green, M.J. 1998:170. 

35 Green, M.J. 1998:171; Aldhouse-Green 2001:25 and 26. 

36 Aldhouse-Green 2001:139. 

37 Although it can be seen that the vast majority of examples of human 
sacrifice in Greek literature was in myths, the reference by Plutarch 
(Plut.Vit.Them.XTIL2) contradicts Green's statement that “for the 
Classical Greeks...human sacrifice was acceptable only in terms of a 
mythical past" (Green, M.J. 1998:171). 

?* Aldhouse-Green 2001:142. 

3? Aldhouse-Green 2001:139. 


Slaves (Tac.Germ.XL.5); 

Destitute (Lact.Plac.Comm.in Statii Theb. X.793; 
Serv.ad Aen.III.57; Gloss.Luc.ad Luc.X.334; possibly 
Ath.IV.154b — c); 

Prisoners of war?  (HomJ/.XXIIL175 184; 
Hdt.IV.62.3; Eur.Hec.220 — 221, Tro.622 — 623; 
Apollod.Epit.V.23; Cic.Pro Font.XIV.31; 
Verg.Aen.XI1.81 — 82; Diod.V.32.6 and XXXI.13; 
Livy.XXXVIIL47.12 and XLI.18.3; Ov.Met. ΧΙΠ.441 
— 452, 1b.465 — 466; Strab.III. 3. 7 and VIL2.3 and 
3.6; Tac.Ann.XIII. 57.3 and XIV.30.3; Flor.Liii.4.2 
and 3 and ILiiii.12.24 — 25; Plut. Vit.Them. ΧΠΙ.2 and 
3, and Parallela Graec.Rom.XXIII; Paus.V1I.19.3 — 
4; Dio.LXII.7.2 3; Ath.IV.160e; Amm. 
Marc.XXVIL4.4; Clemen.Exhort.ad ΟΠ (42.2); 
Oros. V.16.6 and 23.18; Jordanes.Getae.V, 41); 

Children (Jgd.11:31, 34 and 39; 2 Ki.3:27; 17: 31, 21:6 
and 23:10; 2 Chr.28:3; Ps.106: 37 — 38; Jer.7:31, 19:4 
— 5 and 32:35; Ezk.16:20 — 21, 20:31, 23:37 and 39; 
Aes.Ag.224 — 230; Soph.£/.570 — 572; Eur. 1.4.1547 
— 1550 and 1578 — 1583, I.T. 15 — 20, Hec.220 — 221, 
Tro.622 — 623 and Jon.277 — 278, Hdt.I1.119.2 — 3 
and VII. 114.1 — 2 and 197.1 — 2; Enn.Ann.VII. 
Frag.237; Apollod.Bib/.1.9.1 and IIL15. 4 and 8, 
Epit.IIL.21 and V.23; Livy. XXXVIII.47.12; Ov.Met. 
XIIL441 — 452; Diod.XIIL.86.3, XX.14.4 — 6; Sil. 
Pun. IV.765 — 767; Curt.IV.3.23; Clemen.Exhort.ad 
Gr.III (42.7); Paus. 1.5.2, IIL9.3 — 4, VIL.19.4 and 
IX.17.1; Plut.Vit. Thes.XV.1 — 2, Vit. Ages.VIA4, Vit. 
Pelop.XXI.1 — 2, De Super.XIIL, De Sera Num.Vind. 
552A and Reg.et Imp. Apoph.l75A.1; Parallela 
Graec.Rom.XX and XXXV;  AeLlV.H.XII.28; 
Porph.Abst. 1L27.2 and 56.1, 4 6 and 8; 
Lycurgus.Leoc.99; Lucian.Syr.D. LVIU; Lactant. 
Epit.XVII/XXIIL; Tert. ApolIX.2 — 3 and 4; 
Min.Fel.Oct. XXX.3; August.De civ.D.VII.19 and 
26; Euseb.Praep. Evang.1.10.40c and IV.15.154d and 
16.156d; Origen.c.Cels.V.27; Justin.Epit.XVIII.6.11 

12 and XIX.1.10; Serv.4en.IL.116, ΠΙ.121απά 
XI.264; Oros.IV.6.3 and 4 — 5); FGrHist. i.F138a; 
FGrHist.325 F 4; 

Criminals? (Caes.B.G.VL.16.5; 
Strab.X.2.9); or 

Foreigners (Hdt.IV.103.1 — 2; Eur./.7.35 — 39 and 380 — 
384; Apollod.Bib/i.1I.5.11 and III.15.8 and Epit.VI.27; 
Verg. Aen.XL81 — 82; Diod.l.88.5, IV.44.7 and 
XX.14.6; Strab.VIL3.6; Livy.XXIL 57.6; Ov.Ars 
Ama.l.647 — 652 and Pont. Ill. 2. 45 — 48; 
Plin.7.N.XXVIIL 3, 12; Plut.Vit.Thes.XV.1 — 2, 
Vit.Marc.lMI.4, Quaest.Rom. LXXXIII and Parallela 
Graec.Rom. XXIII and XXXVII; Paus.L43.1; 
Lucian.Sacr. XIII and Tox.2; Sext.Emp.Pyr.1II.208; 
Clemen.Exhort. ad Gr. (42.3); Dio. ΧΠ.50.4; 
Hyg.Fab.CXX; Origen. c.Cels.V.27;  Athenag. 
Leg.XXVI2; Min.Fel.Oct.XXX.4; Lactant.Div.Inst. 


Diod.V.32.6; 


*? Aldhouse-Green 2001:140. 
^! Aldhouse-Green 2001:139. 
? Aldhouse-Green 2001:139. 
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1.21.2 and Epit.XVIII/XXIIL; Amm. Marc.XXII.8.34; 
Oros.IV.13.3; FGrHist. 325 F4;). 


Human sacrifice has been an allegation used as black 
propaganda against individuals: Apollodorus, tyrant of 
Cassandreia (Diod.XXII. 5.1; Polyaenus.Strat.VI.7.10 — 
11; Plut.De Sera Num.Vind.556d); Diegylis, tyrant of 
Thrace (Diod.XXXIII.14.4 — 5); Catiline (Plut.Cic.X.3; 
Dio.XXXVII.30.3); Marius (Plut.Parallela 
Graec.Rom.XX; Clemen. Exhort. ad Gr. (42.7)); 
Sextus Pompey (Dio.XLVIIT.48.5); Octavian 
(Suet.Aug.XV; ^ Dio.XLVIIL14.4) and Valerian 
(Euseb.HE.VII.10.4) and against specific groups: the 
Jews (Jos.Ap.II.94 — 95; FGrHist.730) and bad Emperors 
(Commodus — (SHA.Comm.IX.6); Didius Julianus 
(Dio.LXXIV.16.5); Elagabalus (Dio.LXXX11; 
SHA.EI. VII. 1)). 


The individuals, therefore, belonged to an excluded or 
marginalised group, such as foreigners, children and 
prisoners of war, or people who had excluded or 
marginalised themselves, such as criminals.” If such 
individuals were also royal, this dual status may have 
increased their value and made them particularly worthy 
as victims; examples are royal sons, such as those of 
Athamas and Idomeneus, of the Kings of Judah, 
Manasseh and Ahaz, and of Mesha, the King of Moab, 
the children of Greek or Carthaginian nobility, boys of 
Persian noble families, captured nobles, such as the 
Trojans, Persians and Spartan king Theopompus 
sacrificed by Achilles, the Greeks and Aristomenes of 
Messenia respectively, high-born virgins, such as the 
daughters of the warlord and governor Jephtha and of 
Demophon, royal virgins, such as Iphigenia, Erechtheus’ 
daughter or Agesilaus’ daughter, or captured royal 
virgins, such as Polyxena. The daughters of Hyacinth, 
although not royal, had a dual status in that they were 
foreigners as well as children. Not only does the sacrifice 
of criminals have the advantage of pleasing the deity with 
highly expendable victims, while ridding society of 
undesirables,“ but the very fact that they were criminals, 
excluded, possessed by malevolent spirits or possessing 
potent negative energy, which was released on their 
death, may have added to the efficacy. The use of 
prisoners of war also had a multiple advantage, but here 
the victims were not undesirables, merely expensive to 
maintain." While the sacrifice of slaves, criminals and 
prisoners of war is understandable, it seems strange that 
children, the future of the society, should be considered 
as potential victims. The explanation lies in their practical 
worth to society. A child only really acquires economic 
value and a place in society after puberty, when s/he is 
able to reproduce, help with food production or defend 


3 Brown:168; Aldhouse-Green 2001:139. 
^* Aldhouse-Green 2001:140. 

55 Webster, J. 1992:131. 

4 Green, M.J. 1998:181. 

7 Webster, J. 1992:131. 
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the society and even this is dependent on the child being 
healthy and able-bodied.“ Until then s/he is expendable. 


Archaeological evidence supports this. Many of the 
victims had a liminal status, such as pubescent adolescents 
or menopausal women? or were disabled or deformed? 
and, therefore, were marginalised.*' Perhaps it was a 
method of winnowing the weak and unfit from society. 


The place and the time 


The sacrifice cannot take place at any time in any place.” 
The place for the ceremony had to be strictly demarcated, 
not only to shut out the worldly and unsanctified, but also 
to delineate between the killing of a human being inside 
the area, which would then be a sacrifice, and the killing of 
a human being outside the area, which would be murder.” 
The concepts of separateness, respect and particular rules 
of behaviour appear to be common to every sacred site in 
any culture.” There is ample evidence that the religious 
significance of sacred sites remains despite cultural 
change, social assimilation and religious conversion.” 


The times of sacrifice may be ad hoc, such as at times of 
personal or group crisis, or periodic as laid down for the 
general good. All rituals, and therefore sacrifices, can be 
divided into two types. There are those, which occur at 
regular times after a regular period, and the occasion is 
always a point in a natural cycle;" these are referred to as 
calendrical.* The others are those rituals, which are 
performed irregularly” and are called either non- 
calendrical® or crisis? rituals. The ceremony may have to 
be at a certain time or on a certain day. 


To whom the sacrifice is made 


A sacrifice may be directed only towards a supernatural 
being,” which separates it from any other form of ritual 
destruction, and involves communication with a god, gods 
or spirits.? According to Brelich* the need for a supernatural 


48 Brown:168; Aldhouse-Green 2001:152. 

4? Aldhouse-Green 2001:122 and 139. 

5 Aldhouse-Green 2001:122. A thirty year-old woman with 
osteoporosis was strangled and buried at Elling in Denmark in the last 
centuries BCE (van den Sanden:141); a boy, fourteen, with a deformity 
and dated to 2nd or Ist century BCE, was strangled and buried at 
Kayhausen; and the forty to fifty year old Tollund Man, c.250 BCE, had 
rheumatism in his thoracic vertebrae (Aldhouse-Green 2001:122 — 123). 
5! Aldhouse-Green 2001:139. 

?? Hubert & Mauss 1964:25. 

53 Hubert & Mauss 1964:25. 

5! Hubert 1994:11. 

55 Carmichael, Hubert & Reeves:3. 

56 Beattie:32. 

57 Wallace:70. 

58 Wallace:70; Wait 1985:7. 

5? Wait 1985:7. 

$9? Wallace:70. 

s! Wait 1985:7. 

9? Reinach 1912:26; Tylor:375; Beattie:31; Hughes:3. Beattie 
(Beattie:31) differentiates between a deity and an unidentified 
supernatural force, but Aldhouse-Green (Aldhouse-Green 2001:34) 
rightly considers this division to be unnecessary and spurious. 

“3 Beattie:32. 


recipient separates sacrifice from any other kind of ritual 
destruction. The participants in the sacrifice need to have 
faith in the effectiveness of the sacrifice and in the power to 
whom or to which the sacrifice is directed. Therefore a 
sacrifice cannot be to please a human and for this reason 
sacrifice does not include the killing of wives and slaves to 
accompany the dead beyond the grave; this is contrary to 
Green,” who calls this *retainer-sacrifice". 


Functions of a sacrifice 


For Beattie sacrifice of any type is almost always 
concerned with power® and may involve either access to 
power or removal of dangerous power." The spiritual 
functions suggested for sacrifice have been covering 
transgressions, re-establishing the bond with the deity and 
soliciting help from the deity. Beattie sets out three 
psychological functions. Sacrifice provides a dramatic 
performance for the participants and witnesses, which can 
be a rewarding experience in itself,” a cathartic effect, 
which relieves their conscience, and a social function,” 
by which the society is renewed and the participant's 
membership of the society is reaffirmed. 


Another view is that, whether the event is unusual, war, 
famine or disease, or mundane, harvest, rites of passage 
or meteorological or astronomical events, the function of 
a sacrifice was to bring benefits for the sacrifiers" and 
that, crucial to sacrifice, are the notions of giving and of 
separation.” Giving may be as a request for something, a 
response to a crisis, a propitiation or a thanksgiving. The 
act of separation from the human world is equally 
important and may be real or metaphorical. Technically, 
as even Green? implies, a living victim may be 
consecrated and separated from the profane by being kept 
within a sacred enclosure until death. However, certain 
bases for the choice of the victim (age, colour or health) 
will or may change over time rendering the sacrifice 
unsuitable; therefore, the best solution would be to kill 
the victim thereby removing the offering at the point 
when it is most acceptable before it has a chance to 
deviate from its status, quite apart from the long-term 
economic investment needed for maintenance, which was 
probably an incentive to kill the victim. Bradley" 
suggests that the death of the victim created a bond 
between the deity and the offeror. The violent destruction 
of the victim may have been the most prominent element 
of separation and was essential, as a transforming agent 
to send the gift to the deity, for an animate offering to be 


64 Brelich:200, n.7. 

85 Green, M.J. 1998:84. 

56 Beattie:37. 

57 Beattie:32. 

$5 Tames:256 — 257; Vendryes 1948:316; Wallace:65. 
© Beattie:35. 

70 Beattie:36. 

71 Green, M.J. 1998:169; Aldhouse-Green 2001:20. 
72 Green, M.J. 1998:170; Aldhouse-Green 2001:23 and 24. 
73 Green, M.J. 1998:170. 

7 Bradley:9 — 10. 


a true sacrifice” and “an important factor in the sacrificial 
process”.” The usual means of removal for living victims 
was death, possibly with or by an added metaphorical 
removal, such as by immersion in water or by burial.” 


Hubert and Mauss” divide sacrifices into regular and 
occasional. However, there is so little information about 
the frequency of Celtic sacrifices that this form of 
classification is useless. According to Wait, the 
combination of the nine elements of religious behaviour” 
and the seven units of belief? produce rituals, which may 


Fig.5.1: Ritually damaged weapons found at Gournay-sur- 
Aronde (Brunaux, J.- L. Guerre et religion en Gaule. Essai 
d'anthropologie celtique Errance 2004, fig.43, page 97) 


be grouped into functional categories determined by their 
intention. Four of these rituals may correspond to 
sacrifices for which we have information, literary or 
archaeological: fertility rituals; rituals of technological 
magic;? worship rituals? and rituals of sanctification.“ 
Therefore the categories which will be used are: fertility; 
technological magic; worship; and sanctification. The 
category of technological magic will be sub-divided into: 
thanksgiving, which is a form of manipulation in which 
the sacrifice is offered after receipt of the deity's favour; 
expiatory, which cleanses away wrongdoing; propitiatory, 
which differs slightly from expiatory in that it attempts to 
win the goodwill, sympathy or approval of the deity; 
petitionary, which makes a request to the deity, and 
apotropaic. The common factor of all these categories is 


75 Green, M.J. 1998:170; Aldhouse-Green 2001:39 and 50. 

76 Green, M.J. 1998:172. 

7 Green, M.J. 1998:170. 

78 Hubert & Mauss 1964:14. 

” Wait 1985:5 and 6. 

9? Wait 1985:3 — 4. 

$ For cajoling or stimulating the deity (Wait 1985:5). 

# Another form of manipulation of the deity to act in a certain way 
(Wait 1985:6). 

83 They reaffirm beliefs and people's relationship to the deities (Wait 
1985:6). 

* They impart to persons or institutions the authority of religious beliefs 
(Wait 1985:6). The rest are: mortuary and funerary rituals (Wait 
1985:5); rites of passage (Wait 1985:5) and divination (Wait 1985:5). 

95 Yerkes:5. 
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that each provides a means by which one may hope to 
influence forces outside of oneself. Another division of 
sacrifices is also set out by Wait” and may be correlated 
with the seven types of ritual already mentioned. It is the 
objectives for the increase or decrease in sacred force and, 
therefore, for sacrifices. The objective of a sacrifice is: 


1. Curative or 

2. Propitiatory or 
3. Confirmatory or 
4. Divinatory. 


In this section Gallic sacrifices have been classified 
according to a certain number of distinct categories," 
despite the criticism of this approach by Hubert and 
Mauss.” For convenience and brevity, the sections 
dealing with the time, place and person to whom the 
sacrifice is dedicated will be discussed, 1f possible, in the 
analysis of the sacrifices. 


Human sacrifice 


Human sacrifice was the most notorious and most 
controversial form of sacrifice in Celtic religion. There is 
a great deal of literary evidence for this, but very little 
archaeological” and none in Gaul dated to the Ist 
century BCE. Bodies subjected to ritual treatment after 
death are distinct from victims of sacrifice? and, even 
then, what evidence there is for ritual killing is often 
ambiguous; the ritual death of a sacrificial victim may 
really be the ritualised execution of a criminal.” Much 
has been written about this subject, both by ancient 
writers and by modern academics, in each case for the 
same reasons: a fascination with the brutal and the 
bizarre, accompanied by a propaganda motive — for the 
ancient authors the propaganda was to blacken the image 
of the Celts,? for some modern writers it is to whitewash 
the reputation of the Druids. 


Literary evidence 
There are various literary references to the topic of human 


sacrifice” by the Celts in works by Greek or Roman authors. 
The subject is controversial, with some modern scholars 
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5 Wait 1985:241. 
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? Although Green (Green, M.J. 1998:172) says there is no justification 
to mistrust all the evidence and at least some may be relatively 
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some modern authors, such as Le Roux (Le Roux 1967a:320), Green 
(Green, M.J. 1993:68; Green, M.J. 1997:76; Green, M.J. 1998:172, 174, 
175, 176, 177,178 and 182) and Aldhouse-Green (Aldhouse-Green 
2001:140) are loaded, culturally based value judgements, which should 
be avoided. Such ethnocentricity is ironic in view of Green's justifiable 
criticism of the ethnocentrism of the Greek ethnographer (Diod.V.32.6) 
(Green, M.J. 1997:76) and admonishments to avoid imposing modern 
value judgements on the past (Green, M.J. 1998:171). 
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accepting it” and others denying that the practice was 
connected with either Celtic religion or the Druids”® both 
because it was a standard τόπος of Graeco-Roman 
literature, when discussing the Celts, in order to highlight the 
Otherness of the Celts and to reinforce the self-image of the 
Greeks and Romans as both civilised and civilising, and 
because the archaeological evidence is at odds with the 
literary. However, this denial is unrealistic. Human sacrifice 
was practised by some of the most civilised cultures in the 
Mediterranean, such as the Israelites (Jgd.11:31, 34 and 39; 
2 Ki.21:6 and 23:10; 2 Chr. 28:3; Ps.106:37 — 38; Jer.7:31, 
19:4 — 5 and 32:35; ΕΖΚ.16:20 — 21, 20:31, 23:37 and 39), 
the Moabites (2Ki.3:27), the Phoenicians (Curt.IV.3.23; 
Porph.Abst.II.56.1; Euseb. Praep.Evang.l.10.40c; Praep. 
Evang.IV.16.156d;), the Carthaginians (Enn.Ann. VII.Frag 
237; Cic.De re pub..11I.9.15; Diod. XIII.86.3 and XX.14.4 
- 6; Dion.Hal.Ant.Rom.1.38.2; Sil.Pun. IV.765 — 767; 
Plut.Reg. et Imp.Apoph.175A.1, De Super.XIII and De 
Sera Num. Vind.552A; Sext.Emp.Pyr.11I.221; 
Porph.Abst.II.27.2 and 56.5; Tert.Apol.IX.2 — 3 and 4; 
Lactant.Epit. XVIII/XXIII; Justin.Epit.XVIIL6.11 — 12 
and XIX.1.10; August.De civ.D.VII.19 and 26; Oros. 
IV.6.3 and 4 — 5), Numidians (Plut.Parallela Graec. 
Rom.XXIID,Africans (Tert.Scorp.VII.6; Min. Fel.Oct. 
XXX.3) Libyans (Origen.c.Cels.V.27; Plut.Parallela 
Graec.Rom.XXIIT), the Syrians (2Ki.17:31; 
Lucian.Syr.D.LVIII; Porph.Abst.II. 56.4) and the Arabs 
(Porph.Abst.11.56.6). Even the Persians are alleged to 
have performed it once (Hdt.VII.114.1 — 2; Plut.De 
Super.XIID and the Egyptians, according to some writers 
(Cic.De rep.1II.9.15; Diod.I.88.5; Ov.Ars Ama. 1.647 — 
652; Plut.Parallela Graec.Rom. XXXVIII; Min.Fel. 
Oct.XXX.4; Porph.Abst.l. 55.2), although this is 
rejected by Herodotus (Hdt.II.45.1 — 2). Indeed, Philo of 
Byblos says that it was a custom common to all ancient 
nations in danger or crisis (Euseb.Praep. Evang.l.10.40c; 
Praep.Evang.IV.16.156d) and Eusebius (Euseb.Praep. 
Evang.IV.15.154d) states that Greek and barbarian history 
demonstrates that all peoples have, at some time, practised 
human sacrifice. 


Both the Greeks and the Romans have instances of human 
sacrifice in their mythology or history. In Greek mythology 
and literature there is the sacrifice by Idomeneus, the 
King of Crete, of his son (Serv.ad Aen.IIL121 and 
X1.264), by Erechtheus of his daughter (Eur./on.277 — 
278; Lycurg.Zeoc99;  Abpollod.BiblIIl.15.4; Plut. 
Parallela Graec.Rom.XX; | Porph.Abst.II. 56.8; 
Clemen.Exhort.ad Gr (42.7); FGrHist 325 F 4), of 
Iphigenia to Artemis by Agamemnon (Aes.Ag. 224 — 230; 
Soph.E/. 570 —572; Eur.Z.A. 1547 — 1550 and 1578 -- 
1583 and 1.7.15 — 20; Apollod.Epit.Ill. 21; Serv.ad 
ΑοΠ.Π.1 16), of Phrixos by Athamas (Hdt.VII.197.1 — 2; 
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Apollod.Bib/.1.9.1), of captured Trojan nobles by 
Achilles at the grave of Patroclus (Hom.//. XXIII. 175 — 
184), of Polyxena by the Greeks at the grave of Achilles 
(Eur.Hec. 220 — 221; Tro.622 — 623; Apollod. Epit.V.23; 
Ov.Met.XIIL.A441 — 452), of two boys by Menelaus 
(Hdt.IIL.119.2 — 3), of the daughters of Hyacinth 
(Apollod.Bibl. III.15.8; FGrHist 325 F 4) and of Leos 
(Paus.l5.2; AeLV.H.XIL28), of noble daughters for 
victory (Paus.IX.17.1), of noble maidens to stop a plague 
(Plut.Parallela Graec. Rom.XXXV ) and of the victims to 
the Minotaur (Plut.Vit.Thes.XV.1 — 2); in Greek history 
there is the record of a sacrifice of Persian noble 
prisoners (Plut. Vit.Them. XIII.2 and 3) and of Spartan 
prisoners including the king, Theopompus 
(Clemen.Exhort.ad Gr.MI (42.2), of the sacrifice to 
Triklarian Artemis (Paus.VII.19.4) and to Phoebus 
Apollo (Ov. /b.467 — 468), the sacrifice of criminals to 
Apollo (Strab.X.2.9) and of the divine instruction to 
Agesilaus to sacrifice his daughter (Plut.Ages.VI. 4; 
Paus.III.9.3 — 4) and to Pelopidas to sacrifice a virgin 
(Plut. Vit.Pelop. XXI.1 and 2).” It is stated that Greeks in 
general practised human sacrifice to ensure victory 
(Porph.Abst.11.56.7) and that it had been practised on 
Lemnos (FGrHist.i.F 1384) and was performed at Pella in 
Thessaly (Clemen. Exhort ad Gr.III (42.4)), at Lycaea in 
Arcadia (Porph. 4bst.I1.27.2), on Rhodes (Porph.Abst.lI. 
54.2), on Cyprus (Porph.Abst.II.54. 3; Lactant. Div. 
Inst.1.21.1 and Epit.XVIII/XXIIT) until it was stopped by 
Hadrian (Lactant. Div.Inst.1.21.1), on Chios 
(Porph.Abst.1I.55. 3), on Tenedos (Porph. Abst.11.55.3), 
at Sparta (Porph.Abst.11.55.4), on Crete 
(Clemen.Exhort.ad Gr.III (42.5); Porph. Abst.11.56.2), 
on Lesbos (Clemen. Exhort.ad (σγ.ΗΙ (42.5)) by the 
Phocaeans (Clemen. Exhort. ad Gr.III (42.6)), by the 
Athenians (Porph.Abst.11.56.8) and that the Syracusans 
were instructed to perform it to stop a plague 
(Plut.Parallela Graec.Rom.XIX). Human sacrifice was 
practised by the Italians (Dion.Hal. Ant. Rom.1.38.2; 
Plut.Parallela Graec.Rom. XXXVIII), in Latium 
(Lactant. Div./nst.1.21.3 and 6 and Epit.XVIII/XXIIT) and 
the Romans practised it early in their history (Ov.Fasti.V. 
625 634;  Plut.Parallela | Graec.Rom.XXXV; 
Lactant.Div.Inst.]l.21.6 and — Epit.XVIII/XXIIT) and 
sacrificed two Gauls and two Greeks in the Forum 
Boarium in the preparation for war against the Insubres in 
225 BCE (Plut.Vit.Marc.IlI.4; Oros.IV.13.3), in panic 
after the battle of Cannae in 216 BCE (Livy. XXIL57.6; 
Dio.XII. 50.4; Plin.Z. N. XXVIIL3, 12; Plut.Quaest.Rom. 
LXXXIII; Min.Fel.Oct. XXX.4) and even, according to 
Rives, in 114 BCE (Livy.Per. LXIID; even Aeneas was 
allowed to perform human sacrifice at the funeral of 
Pallas (Verg. Aen.XI.80 — 82). Indeed, the Senate only 
prohibited human sacrifice in 97 BCE (Plin.H.N. ΧΧΧ.3, 
12) and gladiatorial combat had its origins in human 
sacrifice (Tert.De Spec.XIL.2 — 4; Serv.ad Aen.IlI.67; 
Prud.Symm.1.379 — 381). Varro (August.De civ.D.VII.19) 
gives the basis for human sacrifice as being that the human 
race is the best, that is the most fertile, and, therefore, human 
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beings are sacrificed to promote fertility. This links up with 
the statement by James" that the principal direction of 
human sacrifice was the growth of crops. It is not surprising, 
therefore, if their cultural cousins, the Celts, also practised 
such rites. 


The earliest reference is by Sopater, writing in the 3rd 
century BCE about the Galatians (Ath.IV.160e). The 
literary sources of the 1st century BCE and 1st century CE 
are not entirely consistent. The Consul Cn. Manlius, 
according to Livy (Livy.XXXVIII.47.12), and Cicero (Cic. 
Pro Font.XIV.31) use the reports of human sacrifice as 
anti-Gallic propaganda, as possibly do Diodorus Siculus 
(Diod.XXXI.13) and Tacitus — (Tac.Ann.XIV.30.3), 
Diodorus Siculus (Diod.V.32.6) reports on it with 
condemnation, Lucan strongly implies condemnation (Luc. 
1.444 — 446), Pliny the Elder, somewhat biased against the 
Druids, reports the practice and condemns it (Plin AN. 
XXX.4, 13) and Minucius Felix, Tertullian and Lactantius 
(Min.Fel.Oct. XXX.4; Tert.Apol.IX.5, Scorp.VIL6 and 
Lactant. Div./nst.I.21.3) use the reports as Christian attacks 
on the brutality of paganism. The Celtic custom of human 
sacrifice was remembered and condemned even in the 2nd 
century CE (Plut.De Super. XIII). On the other hand, the 
reports of Caesar and Dionysius of Halicarnassus 
(Caes.B.G.VL16.2 and 4; Dion. HaLAnt.Rom.l.38.2) 
appear objective and even Cicero, in a non-forensic context, 
and Pliny the Elder say that the Gauls consider it a pious 
act, pleasing to the gods (Cic.De re pub. 1IL9.15; 
Plin.H.N.XXX.4, 13) and Augustine explains the reason for 
human sacrifice (August.De civ.D.VII.19). Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus and Cicero (Dion.HalAnt.Rom. 1.38.3; 
Cic.De re pub.1II.9.15) even state that it was also practised 
by other Western nations. It was certainly practised by 
other “barbarians”, such as the  Lusitanians 
(Strab.III.3.7), the Germans (Strab.VII.2.3; 
Tac.Ann.XIIL57.3, and Germ.XXXIX.1 — 2 and XL.5; 
Flor.ILii.12.24 — 25; Oros.V.16.6), the Thracians 
(Flor.I.iii.4.2; Porph. Abst.11.56.8; Jordanes.Get.V, 41), 
the people of the Tauris (Hdt.IV. 103.1 — 2; Eur 7. T.35 — 
39 and 380 — 384; Apollod.Epit.VI27; Cic.De re 
pub.1I.9.15; Diod.IV.44.7 and XX.14.6; Strab.VII.3.6; 
Pompon.1I.10.1; Ov.Pont.1IL2.45 — 48; Hyg.Fab. CXX; 
Juv.XV.116 — 118; Sil.Pun.IV.765 — 769; Paus.1.43.1; 
Serv.ad Aen.  1L116;  AthenagLeg. XXVI2; 
Prud.Symm.1.395 — 398; Clemen. Exhortad Gr. 
(42.3); Min.Fel.Oct.X XX.4; Lactant.Div.[nst.1.21.2 and 
Epit.XVIII/XXIIL Origen.c. Cels.V.27; 
Amm.Marc.XXII.8.34) and the Scythians (Hdt.IV.62.3; 
Strab.V.3.12 and  VIL3.6; Plut.De  Super.XIII,; 
Lucian.Sacr. XIII and 70x; Tert. Scorp.VIL.6; 
Sext.Emp. Pyr.JII.208; Porph.AbstIl.56.8). Finally, 
while Cicero, Livy and Dionysius of Halicarnassus merely 
refer to the practice in general terms, Caesar 
(Caes.B.G.VI.16.2 — 5), Strabo (Strab. IV.4.5) and 
Diodorus Siculus (Diod.V. 32.6) provide the most details 
about the subject and one form of human sacrifice is 
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described by two of the authors, possibly all three. 
Although human sacrifice in Irish vernacular literature was 
sometimes propitiatory, as when a person was buried in the 
foundations of a new building to propitiate the earth 
spirits,? it was originally performed to strengthen the deity 
who promoted fertility, as when the first-born were 
sacrificed," and this was not forgotten."' MacCulloch and 
Green suggest that the different methods of human sacrifice 
may indicate either that some gods had a special method of 
sacrifice" or that a different method was performed for 
each deity or for the object being invoked;'^ for example, 
sacrifices involving the spilling of blood may be for 
particular ceremonies, other forms for others." Powell'® 
claims that the most common form of human sacrifice was 
by a weapon wound followed by the sprinkling of the 
victim’s blood on sacred objects. This is inferred from 
passages of Lucan  (Luc.IL405) and Tacitus 
(Tac.Ann.XIV 30.3). Not only, as will be seen, is the ritual 
in the passage by Tacitus possibly an example of a rite 
mentioned by Diodorus Siculus, but it is also presumptuous 
to declare a form of a practice the usual form on the basis of 
only two references, neither of which has a full explanation; 
on that basis one could declare the use of a huge wicker 
figure to be the usual method, since it is also mentioned in 
two references (Caes.B.G. VI.16.4; Strab.IV.4.5) and with 
more information. 


The sacrifice by the Celts of prisoners captured in battle is 
mentioned as early as the 3rd century BCE by Sopater 
(Ath.IV.160e); Brunaux, although claiming that Sopater's 
report on the Galatian act of sacrificing prisoners may be 
anti-Galatian propaganda, ^ says that the sacrifice was a 
thanksgiving offering as a result of a promise before combat 
and those people promised were offered up.'°’ Livy refers 
to it in the speech of Consul Manlius in 187 BCE 
(Livy.XXXVIIL47.12) and recounts how in 176 BCE, 
when attacked by the Romans and fleeing to the mountains 
with captured cattle from Mutina, the Ligurians, a 
Celticised tribe, slaughtered some Roman prisoners of war 
(Livy.XLL18.3). It does not say that the prisoners were 
sacrificed, but, in view of the fact that Livy says that they 
pecora in fanis trucidant, it is reasonable to think that this 
applied to the prisoners. Diodorus records how the 
Galatians sacrificed the most beautiful prisoners, shooting 
the rest (Diod. X XXI.13). Boudicca's treatment of captured 
Romans may have been a sacrifice (Dio.LXIL7.2 — 3). 
Minucius Felix, a writer in the 3rd century CE, reports that 
the Gauls sacrificed such victims to Mercury 
(Min.Fel.Oct.XXX.4). The Scordisci, who were Celtic 
(Livy.Per.LXIID, allegedly sacrificed prisoners of war 
(Flor.Li.4.2 | and 3;  Amm.Marc. XXVIL4.4; 
Oros.V.23.18). All of which contrasts with a sacrifice 
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Fig. 5.2 :Reconstruction of the sanctuary at Gournay-sur-Aronde at the Musée de Compiégne. 
This reinforces the point that the exact appearance of the site is a matter of interpretation, not of established fact. 


related by Caesar (Caes.B.G.VI.17.3) in which only the 
captured horses are sacrificed. Non-Celtic peoples also 
sacrificed captured prisoners of war. The Cimbri 
(Strab.VIL.2.3; Oros.V.16.6; Flor.ILiiii.12.24) and the 
Getae are also reported as sacrificing prisoners of war, the 
latter, like the Scordisci, to Mars (Jordanes.Get.V, 41). The 
references to human sacrifice by the Greeks and Romans 
are often of prisoners of war (Hom.//.XXIIL175 — 184; 
Plut. 7hem.XIII.2; Clemen.Exhort. ad Gr.III (42.2); Verg. 
Aen.X1.81 — 82 and, according to Aldhouse-Green,'”* Plut. 
Marc.IL.4; Livy.XX1L57.6; Plin.H.N.XXVIIL3, 12). 


Kendrick!” says that the killing of prisoners of war may 
actually have had its basis in economic expediency and, 
therefore, as with the possibility that the ritual was 
actually a form of capital punishment, did not have any 
connection with religious observance but was occasional 
national purging of criminals and prisoners of war, 
although Le Roux"? says that this is ridiculous. While 
there may have been an element of economic expediency 
or social cleansing, it should not be assumed that this 
type of sacrifice is entirely devoid of a religious basis, 
since Strabo (Strab.IV.4. 4) states that it was to increase 
fertility.''' Perhaps this explains why, after a defeat, the 
Celts killed their wounded or the leader killed himself 
(Diod.XXII.9.2); it was not, as MacCulloch'” says, to 
demonstrate the implacability of the gods, but was rather 
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to deprive their enemy of the means of increasing their 
fertility. 


Bayet contends that the evidence indicates that the 
sacrifice of war captives only happened in the 3rd and 
2nd centuries BCE and, even then, the Gauls did not 
sacrifice all those captured. Bayet is correct in stating 
that two passages are incorrectly used as evidence for 
the practice of sacrificing prisoners of war by the Gauls. 
The first consists of two lines by Silius Italicus relating 
how Ducarius, chieftain of the Boi, called on his 
companions to kill the Consul Flaminius during the 
forthcoming battle (Sil.Pun.V.652 — 653). Bayet'^ 
rejects it as evidence of such, correctly pointing out that, 
when Flaminius is killed, there is no indication that the 
action was a sacrificial rite. Indeed, although caput can 
mean “life”, by the use of the phrase hoc mactare caput 
Ducarius seems rather to be urging his companions to 
take Flaminius' head. The second is the passage by 
Pausanias relating the massacre of all Callian males of 
every age by the Gauls under Orestorius and Combustis 
(Paus.X.22.3) and the rape of the women 
(Paus.X.22.4). Pausanias gives a detailed description 
and does not seem to be expecting the reader to have 
read more in other works. Bayet'“* points out, first, that 
the report is that of an enemy of the Gauls and, 
therefore, propaganda and, as such, suspect, but also, 
more importantly, that, even if the report is accurate, 
there is no indication in Pausanias that the victims were 
being offered up to the gods or even that the massacre 
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was part of a religious ritual. Moreover, the women, 
also prisoners, were not killed and there is no evidence 
that rape was a religious ritual. In short, it seems only to 
be a description of an atrocity. Indeed, there is no 
reason to doubt the accuracy of the report. The atrocity 
took place in Aetolia and it is clear that the massacre 
had no religious associations and was an example of 
Schrecktkrieg to fill the Aetolians with fear and make 
them return to Aetolia to prevent any more atrocities 
(Paus.X.22.2). And it worked (Paus.X.22.5). 


Bayet'^ questions the reliability of the reference to 
Sopater, because he was a comic writer and it is not clear 
how seriously he was expecting to be taken. Bayet''* also 
casts doubt on the use of the speech of Manlius as 
evidence, suggesting, presumably on the basis of the use 
of the word vix instead of the word non in the clause cum 
vix redimendi captivos copia esset, that the Consul is 
implying that prisoners of war were ransomed, if only 
just, and were not sacrificed and, by saying that, 
according to Manlius, the people of Asia only mactatas 
humanas hostias immolatosque liberos suos audirent, 
implying that they did not actually witness it themselves 
and that such reports about human sacrifice were only 
anti-Galatian rumours. But this argument means that 
Manlius’ reference to mactatas humanas hostias 
immolatosque liberos suos 1s unconnected to the captivos, 
which is difficult to accept. Bayet'" accepts that the ritual 
recorded by Diodorus (Diod.XXX1.13) is a sacrifice, but 
argues that it proves that Celtic religion did not demand 
the sacrifice of all prisoners." However, Diodorus’ 
statement that τοὺς δὲ ἄλλους κατηκόντισεν calls 
to mind Strabo’s description of a human sacrifice by 
arrows (Strab.IV.4.5) and indicates that it is possible that 
the prisoners who were not beautiful or brave were still 
sacrificed, albeit to a different deity, for a different reason 
and by a different ritual. Moreover, it assumes that 
practices were common and identical to all the Celtic 
peoples; it is possible that the Celts in the East had forms 
of the same practice different from those of the Celts in 
the West. Therefore, while the Celts who became the 
Galatians had variations on certain Celtic rites, sacrificing 
only the most handsome and most beautiful, the Gauls 
sacrificed all the prisoners. Support for this is seen in the 
fact that, while the sacrifice of children seems to have 
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his remark about sacrifice by impalement (Diod.V.32.6). 
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been alien to the Gauls (August.De civ.D.VII.9), the 
Galatians seem to have had no such restrictions 
(Livy. XXXVIII.47. 12). 


Bayet'" tries to argue that there are many instances, from 
the 3rd, 2nd and Ist centuries BCE, which prove that the 
Gauls did not sacrifice prisoners. Livy recounts that the 
Boii, who destroyed Postumius’ army in 216 BCE 
captured some prisoners (Livy.XXIIL.24.11 12). 
However, it does not say what happened to the prisoners 
and it also does not actually say that they were sacrificed, 
but, in view of the evidence from the 3rd century BCE, it 
is probable. Livy would not have left such anti-Gaul 
material as human sacrifice out, but this is assuming that 
Livy’s source was not also silent about what happened. 
Secondly, after the defeat of a Carthaginian army in 200 
BCE, 2,000 captives from Placentia were rescued 
(Livy.XXX1.21.18). But it seems that the 2,000 people 
were non-combatants and this may explain their different 
treatment. In negotiations with Q. Titurius Sabinus, 
Ambiorix, co-king of the Eburones, says that he hopes 
that his men will be persuaded to spare the Romans’ 
lives (Caes.B.G.V.36.2). However, Ambiorix, trying to 
obtain the Romans’ surrender; would certainly not tell 
them that, if they surrendered, they would be sacrificed. 
Indeed, in view of what happened to Sabinus when he 
laid down his arms — he was surrounded and killed — it 
is almost certain that Ambiorix’s statement was a trick. 
Vercingetorix kept prisoners of war alive 
(Caes.B.G.VII.20.9 — 10), but not only does this 
passage not refer to actual prisoners of war, but, even if 
they had been soldiers, it could be alleged that 
Vercingetorix only kept them alive to use for 
propaganda. The fact that Caesar does not mention the 
Gauls sacrificing prisoners of war after each battle 1s not 
significant because, 1f Caesar had won the battle, the 
Gauls would either not have any prisoners or would not 
have stayed to sacrifice them and, if the Gauls had won, 
Caesar would not have stayed to witness the sacrifice. 


However, Bayet'? does supply an instance from the 1st 
century BCE, in which prisoners of war were not 
sacrificed, but were kept as slaves by the Nervii (Caes. 
B.G.V.42.2)."' Support for this idea is seen in Caesar's 
description of how, prior to a battle, the Gauls would 
generally dedicate the booty to a god and the deity to 
whom the spoils were dedicated, probably to procure 
victory, was the deity whom Caesar calls ‘Mars’? 
(Caes.B.G.VI.17.3); yet, when he talks of the sacrifice 
of booty dedicated to the War-god in exchange for 
victory, Caesar mentions only animalia capta, not 
prisoners of war. Although accepting that the word 
animalia can mean all living things, a translation 


1? Bayet:65. 

120 Bayet:69. 

131 Bayet (Bayet:69) claims that a second example is when the Aedui 
take Roman citizens into slavery (Caes.B.G. VII. 42.3); however, these 
Romans seem to have been civilians and, therefore, were not actual 
prisoners of war. 
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favoured by Carey and Koch,'? Bayet'* points out that, 
in the description of funerals, Caesar distinguishes 
between animals and humans burned on the pyre. This 
may explain the use of the adverb plerumque. It does 
not mean that the booty was usually devoted, implying 
that, in exceptional cases, it might not happen, but 
rather that the booty was mostly devoted, meaning that 
some of the booty, the prisoners of war, was not. 
Moreover, Brunaux'? states that prisoners of war were 
the main source of slaves and, therefore, the sacrifice of 
prisoners was rare and not widespread. Therefore, in 
view of the fact that those references to Celts or 
Celticised tribes sacrificing prisoners of war were either 
from the 3rd or 2nd centuries BCE (Ath. IV.160e; 
Livy.XLI.18.3; Diod.XXXI.13) or based on sources 
from those times (Diod.V.32.6) and the fact that the 
much later reports of such actions all concern the 
Scordisci, who may have been particularly incapable of 
change, it is possible that, as Bayet contends, by the Ist 
century BCE, the practice of sacrificing prisoners had 
ceased, possibly because of their economic worth; this 
would certainly explain the fact that Caesar refers only 
to the destruction of the animals as a thanksgiving 
sacrifice and that the Aedui and Nervii kept prisoners 
alive. The alternative is that the treatment of prisoners 
of war differed from tribe to tribe. 


The first form of human sacrifice to be examined is 
described by Strabo (Strab.IV.4.5). The sacrifice consists 
of victims being shot by arrows and then impaled &v 
τοῖς ἱεροῖς which probably means their sanctuaries.” 
There is no indication of the deity to whom it was 
offered, the reason it was offered or the frequency with 
which it was performed, but it seems to be too large a 
sacrifice to be performed on behalf of an individual and 
so it could be proposed that the tribe was the sacrifier. 
Green says that the use of archery is interesting, in view 
of its absence in warfare" and the fact that there is little 
evidence for archery as a method of killing,’ and that it 
may indicate the use of special weapons for special 


13 Koch & Carey:22. 

14 Bayet:69. 

75 Brunaux 1986:131. 

26 Strabo, in a different context entirely (Strab.IV.4.6), claims that the 
Celts smeared their arrows with the poisonous juice of a fruit, which 
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sacrifice, it is possible that this poison was used in this particular 
sacrifice. Whether poisonous arrows were used or not, it is reasonable to 
conclude that it was the arrows which were the instrument for the 
infliction of death of the victim and not the impalement, which was 
probably just the means to display the victim ἐν τοῖς ἱεροῖς. Spence 
(Spence:107) says that this sacrifice recalls the record of Boudicca’s 
impalement of the women of Londinium [London] (Dio. LXIL7). Dio 
(Dio.LXIL7.2) describes how the forces under Boudicca impaled the 
noblest of the captured women during their sacrifices and festivities in 
their sacred places; as described by Dio, it has the appearance of the 
sacrifice conducted in a summary fashion, but, as de Vries (de Vries 
1961:224) says, it may have been just an act of revenge. 
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of archers at the siege of Alesia (Caes.B.G. VII.80.3 and 7) and Strabo 
includes bows in his list of Gallic weaponry (Strab.IV.4.3). 
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killing;'” Spence," who claims that the arrow is a symbol 
of rain in all parts of the world, thinks that the sacrifice 
may have been a rain-inducing rite, the shower of arrows 
symbolising a shower of rain. This interpretation would 
mean that the sacrifice was a stimulative/fertility one and 
probably a crisis sacrifice. 


Diodorus Siculus (Diod.V.32.6) records two forms of 
human sacrifice, one of which also involves impalement. 
In this instance the victims are criminals and the 
impalement seems to be the actual means of killing rather 
than of displaying the victim. This and the fact that it 1s 
not a criminal execution, but is a sacrifice are indicated 
by the statement that the impalement was τοῖς θεοῖς. 
Powell?' says that, whatever their crimes, they had 
infringed their ritual integrity. The ritual seems to have 
been calendrical.'” Despite Bayet’s statement that 
Diodorus' text is very clear, there are three different 
interpretations of the statement that the victims were 
guarded KATA πενταετηρίδα. Green! suggests that 
this may be a confusion by the Mediterranean Diodorus 
between human sacrifice and capital punishment and that 
he has applied the five year waiting period before 
execution, which Vercingetorix experienced according to 
Roman Law"* and thereby added a Roman custom to a 
Gallic practice. If this is not the case, it may mean that 
the sacrifice was carried out annually, but the victims had 
been kept for five years; ? Green" points out that this is 
reminiscent of the practice of keeping cattle aside for as 
long as ten years until their sacrifice." Or it may mean 
that the rite was held quinquennially and all the prisoners 
held over the years in between each sacrifice were 
impaled. Bayet and Webster" follow the latter 
interpretation. But while Bayet claims that all historians 
are forced to recognise that the phrase cannot be taken 
literally, Webster says that it suggests that it was 
practised infrequently. The fact that it 1s guilty persons 
who are being sacrificed seems to indicate that the 
sacrifice is explatory, the death of the criminal cleansing 
any disturbance caused by his/her crimes, and that the 
sacrifier is the tribe. Both of these rites can be classed as 
blood sacrifices; in view of the Jewish concept that the 
life is in the blood (Lev.17:11) and that, according to 
Aldhouse-Green,'? the Greeks held that the blood of the 
victim was the catharsis of the sacrifice and symbolised 
the life leaving and going into the earth, the Celts may 
have thought the same. 


The second form of human sacrifice also has criminals as 
the victims and, as such, can also be regarded as 
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expiatory in intention; the word used to describe the latter 
means “dedication by burnt sacrifice”, showing that the 
ritual was a religious process. Although there is no 
mention of any period of incarceration of the victims 
prior to the sacrifice, this does not rule out that the 
criminals were kept for the same five-year period as the 
first form of sacrifice. In fact, the object of both of the 
verbs ἀνασκολοπίζουσι and καθαγίζουσι is τοὺς 
.. κακούργους KATA πενταετηρίδα and, therefore, 
almost certainly means that criminals are used in both 
sacrifices and that this sacrifice too is calendrical. Since 
the sacrifice is presumably to counter the infractions 
committed by the victims and so avoid divine 
punishment, the sacrifier must have been the tribe, which 
was the recipient of the benefits of the sacrifice. 


An interesting point is that Diodorus Siculus says that the 
criminals are burnt ET’ ἄλλων πολλών ἀπαρχῶν. 
This is significant for three reasons. Firstly, the use of the 
word meaning “first fruits” means that this sacrifice was 
not just an expiatory sacrifice, but, with the very common 
practice of offering the first fruits of the field and herd 
back to the gods after the completion of an enterprise, ^? 
was a thanksgiving or a prophylactic offering and, in 
order to promote fertility for next year, a stimulative one. 
Secondly, it suggests that the sacrifice was probably 
performed just after harvest time each year, which not 
only confirms that the sacrifice was calendrical, but also 
supplies the time of year at which it was held. Thirdly, 
the use of the word ἄλλων to describe the first fruits 
seems to indicate that the criminals were themselves 
considered as first fruits. If this is so, how can criminals 
be first fruits? The answer may lie in the fact that the 
beginning of the Celtic Year was at the end of the modern 
month of October, at harvest time and the time for 
offering up the first fruits. Perhaps the criminals killed in 
this sacrifice were the first to commit a crime or the first 
to be caught or the first to be convicted in that year and, 
therefore, the time of their capture or criminal activity 
coincided with harvest time? Despite the use of words to 
state that this was a religious ceremony, it may be that 
these rituals were either originally or had become forms 
of capital punishment." 


However, by following this description of criminals being 
sacrificed with the statement that the Gauls used war 
prisoners as victims (Diod.V.32.6), Diodorus Siculus 
seems to imply that the victims in this sacrifice might 
also be prisoners taken as booty. There are two possible 
interpretations. The first is that, in order to qualify as first 
fruits, they would only be the first prisoners taken in the 
campaigning season and may be offered up, as an 
analogue to the agrarian first fruits, in order to encourage 
the tribal war god to give them more victories.'? Another 
possible interpretation is that the prisoners are only 
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offered up as an expiatory sacrifice as substitutes where 
the actual offenders have not been caught or the crime 
has been committed by a noble; the rationale would be 
that a crime has been committed and, as a result, a breach 
in the natural order exists and must be redressed by a 
human life, possibly derived from the ‘doctrine’ recorded 
by Caesar that pro vita hominis nisi hominis vita reddatur 
(Caes.B.G.VI.16.3). While sensationalism and personal 
and cultural chauvinism may have been his motivation, 
the sacrifices performed according to Tacitus by the 
Druids as the Romans attacked Mona [Anglesey] (Tac. 
Ann.XIV.30.3) may have been a form of this practice of 
sacrificing prisoners, in this case to stave off disaster. 


According to Caesar (Caes.B.G.VI.16.2 — 3) a Celt, 
when faced with a life-threatening event or circumstance, 
such as disease or war (the two examples given by 
Caesar, probably because those are the most common 
types of danger a Celt would face) could avert either the 
danger or, at least, the effect by offering up another 
human being as a substitute; in the case of disease 
either to the personification of the disease or to a healing 
deity. In this case the sacrifier would be the person 
wanting to avert the danger. An interesting point is that 
this sacrifice 1s the only one recorded where the sacrifier 
is a private individual. According to Caesar, this 
substitutionary arrangement was necessary, because it 
was thought that the Celtic gods accepted only an exact 
substitution, a human life for a human life, in a form of 
lex talionis. This rationale may have been created by 
Caesar alone or it could have been an actual Celtic 
concept.“ Caesar points out that the same kind of 
sacrifice can be performed in public affairs. This was a 
crisis sacrifice and a substitutionary one. Obviously, 
while the sacrificer was probably a Druid, the sacrifier 
was an individual in private matters and the tribe or a 
particular section of the tribe in public matters, possibly 
for the same reasons; this type of sacrifice for public 
affairs would not only mean that the tribe or a section 
would be the sacrifier, but that, to be consistent with the 
theory of one-for-one substitution, large numbers of 
people would have to be sacrificed. Bayet'^5 is right that it 
does not mean a single sacrifice for many at the 
beginning of a new war. Examples of this type of 
sacrifice may be seen in a Gallic leader sacrificing 
prisoners of war (Diod.XXXI.13); the sacrifice of the 
most handsome prisoners may have been plactory, to win 
victory, and the rest were killed as a substitutionary 
sacrifice. The massacre by the Gauls of their women and 
children to avert divine misfortune because of the bad 
auspices taken before the battle against Antigonus 


19 Reinach points out and Bayet (Reinach, S. 1912:215; Bayet:67) 
agrees that the words positis repetistis ab armis (Luc.1.450 — 451) are 
not concerned with sacrifices prior to battle, but, as Koch and Carey 
(Koch & Carey:25) translate, with the suspension of hostilities. 
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Gonatas (Just.Epit.XXVI.2.2) may also be an example.” 
According to Jullian and MacCulloch, a Celt may 
commit suicide to bring about victory for their tribe. The 
description by Athenaeus (Ath.IV.154) of the spectacle 
of a person allowing his throat to be cut in exchange for 
gifts to his family may be an example of this 
substitutionary sacrifice. Related to this sacrifice may be 
the belief, certainly among the Britons, that eating a 
human being may result in good health (Plin.H.N.XXX.4, 
13). A practice, if it existed, of medicinal or sacramental 
cannibalism'?^ may have been recorded by Strabo, and 
possibly Diodorus, (Strab.IV.5.4; Diod. V.32.3) in their 
descriptions of the inhabitants of Ireland; although Strabo 
admits that he has no trustworthy witnesses for this report 
and Diodorus may just have been copying without 
question, Solinus reports the Irish practice of drinking the 
blood of dead enemies (Solin.XXII.2 — 3). It certainly 
contrasts with the Classical methods of offering to build 
shrines or to sacrifice cattle to a particular deity. The 
substitution may be effected either before the life- 
threatening event or after, the latter secured by a vow on 
the part of the sacrifier; no doubt, the Druids ensured the 
performance of the vow. 

Bayet'" proposes various reasons for not taking Caesar 
seriously. If every Gaul performed this rite, the war of 
Vercingetorix would have been preceded by hecatombs 
of victims. Caesar does not give a single example.'*' But 
this is ignoring the possibility that this sacrifice is only 
performed by Gauls who are scared of death in battle. 
But, even if many Gauls used this rite before a battle or if 
the sacrifice was to avert disease, how would Caesar 
know of any instances? Not only would such information 
be too personal and outside the ambit of his work, but it 
must also be remembered that Caesar was not a social 
anthropologist, but a general dealing with generalities. 
During the siege of Alesia, a critical point for the Gallic 
people, Critognatus advises the Gauls to resort to 
cannibalism but does not mention this substitutionary 
sacrifice (Caes.B.G. VIL77. 12).? The reason is that the 
victim of such a rite would obviously have been a slave 
and the only people in Alesia were warriors, who could 
not be spared. Finally, it is unreliable because no one else 
reports it; yet Bayet'? accepts the existence of the Gallic 
practice of social and religious exclusion, known only 
from Caesar (Caes.B.G. VI.13.6 — 7). Why accept one, 
but not the other? 


77 Bayet's (Bayet:63) suggestion, that the killing of the women and 
children was not a sacrifice to bring about victory but, faced with 
overwhelming odds and certain defeat, was to prevent them becoming 
slaves, is a possible alternative explanation. It is supported by the fact 
that, as Bayet (Bayet:63) points out, although Justin interprets the 
massacre as an expiatory sacrifice, the Gauls are described as in furorem 
versi and by similar acts by Cimbri women (Flor.Liii.3.16 — 17) and 
women of the Cenni (Dio.LXXVIIL 14.2). But Callian women acted the 
same (Paus.X.22.4), ironically to avoid capture by Gauls. 
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Webster’ uses this emergency sacrifice as evidence that 
all human sacrifices were only employed in emergencies; 
but not only is it wrong to use it alone, but the other 
human sacrifices suggest that they were held regularly, 
not exceptionally. 


But the most notorious form of human sacrifice is 
recorded by both Caesar and Strabo'* (Caes.B.G. VI.16.4; 
Strab.IV. 4.5), indicating, Cunliffe’ thinks, a common 
source," and, perhaps, also by Diodorus Siculus 
(Diod.V.32.6), a view accepted as definite by Βαγοι." 
This involves the burning of a gigantic hollow figure 
constructed out of flammable organic material in which 
the human victims have been placed. The words used by 
the authors to describe the figure, simulacrum and 
κολοσσὸν respectively, indicate a huge construction 
and, despite Powell's'? reservations, strongly imply that 
it is human in shape. The human shape possibly 
reinforces the nature of the sacrifice — human victims 
being burned in a burning human framework.'® Although 
there is no suggestion of a date for the sacrifice or even of 
a regular practice, Jullian' says that it was held “à des 
dates fixes". De Vries'? says that the words used by 
Strabo and Caesar prevent the envisaging of just a simple 
cage, in which the victims were locked. The common 
factors in the descriptions of Caesar and Strabo — the 
enormous size of the constructions; the human shape of 
the constructions; the material used in the constructions 
being a strong, probably very available, but pliant form of 
vegetation; the placing of humans into the constructions; 
and the burning of the constructions — demonstrate that 
both were writing about the same subject and were 
possibly using the same source. Caesar says that the 
constructions were built viminibus and Strabo says that 
they were composed χόρτου καὶ ξύλων; but 
essentially they agree that the material is organic and 
flammable. Then Caesar lists only humans as the 
sacrificial victims, but Strabo includes cattle and wild 
animals too. Either Strabo or his source expanded the 
type of victims used or Caesar or his source ignored the 
presence of animals; but importantly, they both agree that 
humans were sacrificed. Caesar provides information 
both about the type of people some and possibly all of the 
human victims are and, by implication, the function of the 
sacrifice; Strabo is silent on both counts. Caesar states 
that the victims were criminals and says, probably 
sarcastically, that these are considered more pleasing to 
the gods. Although criminals are the most expendable and 
the use of outsiders is the most economic approach to the 
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need for human victims,'® and less likely to cause internal 
social discord over the choice of victims, Le Roux'™ 
believes that it is the very fact that the victims were 
criminals, therefore excluded from society, or prisoners 
of war, therefore enemies, that the purificatory capacity 
was much greater. This detail indicates that the sacrifice 
is an expiatory one, by which the person who infringed 
the civil harmony redresses it by his/her death and 
prevents the tribe from suffering the divine punishment 
for the breach of order, and, therefore, the tribe was the 
sacrifier. Green'? points out that, in Middle-Eastern 
religions %, fire sacrifice was associated with purification 
and atonement and suggests that, as the Druids must have 
chosen fire for a reason, it was to symbolise purification, 
expiation and as an appropriate medium for the 
thunder/sky god." However, Caesar's statement that, if 
no criminals are available, then innocent people are used 
suggests that this is not the case. The answer probably 
lies in a passage in Strabo (Strab.IV.4.4). Here Strabo 
recounts the fact that the Druids judge cases concerned 
with murder and that the more murderers are convicted, 
the more crops are grown. Caesar is therefore saying that 
the Druids convict innocent people in order to increase 
the crops, which is possible since they act as both judge 
and sacrificer. Bayet'® disagrees with this, arguing that 
Strabo’s passage mentions harvests, but not human 
sacrifice, while the passages of Caesar and Diodorus are 
the reverse and that the connection between the two, and 
from it the theory that the sacrifices are intended to make 
the harvests richer, is based on a presumed omission by 
Strabo. However, MacCulloch, Spence and Aldhouse- 
Green'” accept that this shows that the holocaust 
described by Strabo, and therefore Caesar, is actually a 
fertility rite to stimulate the land, the flames, representing 
the flames of the sun, increasing the power of the sun 
and, therefore, fertility; burning may also be associated 
with fertility since it replaces nitrates in the soil."' In 
Ireland the ashes of Brigit’s midsummer fires were spread 
on fields as alleged fertiliser.'? A writer in the 9th century 
CE records an Irish ceremony at Beltane at which the 
Druids drove cattle between two bonfires to purify 
them;'” therefore Spence’ proposes that these burnt 
sacrifices were held in the spring, at Beltane. This would 
explain the connection between the rites and fertility. It is 
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strongly implied by some that this sacrifice is to 
Taranis.' This is based on a combination of three points: 


1. The human sacrifice to Taranis (Comm.Schol.Bern. 
ad Luc. 841.446) involved fire;"* 

2. Any fire sacrifice involves the flames, smoke and 
ashes rising sky-wards; 

3. Fire would be an appropriate sacrifice for a 
lightning-god. 


If this is right, then the sacrifice was indeed at Beltane, 
the date Sergent and Birkhan give for the sacrifice to 
Taranis.'” It would then be a calendrical rite and the tribe 
would be the sacrifier. A fire of this size would certainly 
have stimulated nearly all the senses and, as Hamilton'* 
says, would have created euphoria. Aldhouse-Green'” 
suggests that this sacrifice would have been a collective 
shared experience and a catharsis for the spectators. The 
human shape would have helped to effect this. 


Contrary to Aldhouse-Green,? who holds that Diodorus 
says that they were on special occasions, Jullian"! says 
that the rituals described by Strabo and Diodorus Siculus 
are on fixed dates because the victims in the sacrifice 
Diodorus Siculus describes were held for five years; this 
means that Jullian seems to think that the sacrifices 
described by Strabo and Diodorus Siculus are the same. 
But both Bayet and Le Roux consider Caesar's report 
very unclear. Bayet'? claims that, other than the claim 
that humans were present, there is confusion among the 
texts concerning the types and number of victims, and 
disagreement on the materials used, and the date, the 
frequency and the motive of the ritual are all unknown 
and that this lack of certainty is explained by the fact that 
none of the authors had access to a precise eye-witness 
because this sort of sacrifice was extremely rare. With the 
common factors of criminals as victims, the infliction of 
death by burning and the statement that the victims were 
forms of first fruits, which are offered up to stimulate 
fertility, it is possible that the description by Diodorus 
Siculus, who was notorious for summarising his 
unacknowledged sources, is an abridged version of the 
same sacrifice mentioned in the source for Strabo and 
Caesar. Le Roux says that, if the usage of this form of 
human sacrifice was universal, Caesar would not have 
missed it during his years in Gaul, yet Caesar gives no 
indication of the place, the time of year or the participants 
to the ritual? and, therefore, it is too imprecise not to be 
suspect;' however, Caesar does start the passage 
describing the rite with the word alii, implying that it was 
not a universal custom. 
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Brunaux'? proposes an interesting alternative 
interpretation based on excavations at Ribemont-sur- 
Ancre. Caesar's simulacrum, Strabo's κολοσσὸν and 
the phrase πυρας παμμεγέθεις used by Diodorus 
Siculus actually refer to the method of preserving the 
bodies of dead warriors by smoking them over a fire to 
prevent decomposition until they can undergo the proper 
rites at the tribe's sanctuary. 


Immediately following the example of human sacrifice 
based on the principle pro vita hominis nisi hominis vita 
reddatur (Caes.B.G.VI.16.3), Caesar says Alii and then 
describes the holocaust of the colossus 
(Caes.B.G.VI.16.4), possibly meaning that, just as the 
first sacrifice was substitutionary, based on the principle 
pro vita hominis nisi hominis vita reddatur, so the second 
sacrifice, the holocaust, was another form of 
substitutionary sacrifice practised by another tribe. If 
this is so, although the sacrifice of prisoners of war is 
mentioned by earlier and later authors, only writers of the 
1st century BCE mention the use of criminals. 


Burning certainly seems to be a means of execution in 
North Europe. Caesar recounts how the Germans were 
planning to burn C. Valerius Procillus, his envoy, and 
were only deciding the time, when Caesar rescued him 
(Caes. B.G.1.53.7). Caesar states that wives considered to 
have been involved in the death of their husbands are 
executed by being burned to death (Caes.B.G.VI.19.4). 
Finally, in order to enforce his authority and to ensure 
obedience and recruitment, Vercingetorix punished 
anyone showing reluctance to be conscripted with 
mutilation for minor offences and burning to death for 
serious ones (Caes.B.G. VII.4.10). 


While the impression one gets from the descriptions of 
sacrifices by Strabo and Diodorus Siculus is that all the 
sacrifices described were practised by all Gauls, Green'* 
warns against this. Indeed, as has been seen, Caesar 
implies that, while one group of Gauls performs one 
particular human sacrifice, others sacrifice people by 
another method. Caesar’s remark, implying different 
sacrifices for different groups, is probably closer to the 
truth and it must be remembered that not all of these 
sacrifices were practised by all the Gallic tribes 
uniformly. Moreover, the sacrifices recorded by the 
various ancient authors were probably only some of the 
forms of human sacrifice in existence before, possibly 
well before, the Roman Conquest. 


According to Lucan (Luc.I.444 — 446), human sacrifice 
is alleged to have been offered up to the three deities 
Teutates, Esus and Taranis, and, according to the 
Commentary on Lucan by the Berne Scholiasts, each 
deity received a different form of human sacrifice, which 


185 Brunaux 2004:113 — 114. 

186 Green (Green, M.J. 1998:175) infers this. 
187 Webster, J. 1992:132. 

188 Green, M.J. 1998:174. 
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has been interpreted as peculiar to or indicative of the 
character or function of the deity.'* The Commentary 
(Comm.Schol. Bern. ad Luc. ad 1.445) supplies the details 
and these are the only instances when human sacrifice is 
connected with a particular named deity. 


In view of the fact that the Romans were well acquainted 
with blood sacrifices, the reference by Lucan to the 
sacrifice by which Teutates is pleased (Luc.I.444 — 445) 
as being sanguine diro must refer to human blood and 
human sacrifice. The Commentary on Lucan by the Berne 
Scholiasts confirms this when it states that the rite 
consisted of a person being immersed head-first into a 
full vessel so that s/he was drowned. The Adnotationes 
super Lucanum says that it was Teutates qui a Gallis 
hominibus caesis placatur (Adnot. super Luc. ad 1.445); 
but the clause just looks like either a paraphrase of the 
line from Lucan or a précis of the section of the 
Commentary and neither provides any new information 
nor even acts as independent confirmation of anything in 
the Commentary. The reference to Teutates by Lactantius 
(Lactant.Div.Inst.l.21.4) also alleges human sacrifice, 
but adds nothing. As regards the motivation for the 
sacrifice, it is proposed that Teutates is placated sanguine 
diro either because battles are conducted by the 
instigation of his divine will or because the Gauls were 
accustomed in times past to offer human beings as a 
sacrifice to him also just as to other gods. These alternate 
motives may be interpreted as trying to say that the 
human sacrifice either was made regularly, whether there 
was a war or not, in order to treat him with the same 
respect as the other deities, that is that it was, therefore, in 
the terminology of social anthropology, a calendrical 
ritual,” or was made only during times of conflict and 
was a non-calendrical?' or crisis ritual.” Unfortunately, 
the Scholiasts merely offer the two options with no 


'8 Applying his theory of the tripartite division of the society of the 
ancient Indo-European peoples (first function; sacerdotal; second 
function: warrior; and third function: production and commerce) to 
human sacrifices, Dumézil (Dumézil 1953:118 — 159), assuming that 
separate sacrifices were once performed for the deities of the three 
different functions, argues that death by hanging is a ritual of the first 
function and death by drowning is a ritual of the second function. Ward 
(Ward 1970:135) accepts the idea, interprets each of the sacrifices 
recorded by the Berne Scholiasts as corresponding to one of the three 
social functions, and states that, in Celtic religion, hanging by a noose 
was a sacrifice of the first function, death by fire was a sacrifice of the 
second and drowning was a sacrifice of the third function. This seems to 
be confirmed by two points. The use of fire by Vercingetorix to execute 
men reluctant to perform military service, second-function duties, and 
the presence of this Indo-European concept in Finnish, and therefore 
non-Indo-European, lore, spread by diffusion; Talley (Talley:143) 
points out that death by fire and drowning correspond to the second and 
third functions respectively, although burial has replaced hanging for 
the first function. But it does not explain the use of fire to kill Valerius 
Procillus and to execute wives convicted of murdering their husbands. 
Unless the reasons are that Procillus was the envoy of a general and it is 
used only for wives of nobles, who perform the second function. But the 
first idea is unconvincing and there is no suggestion by Caesar that the 
second is the case. 

1 Wallace:70; Wait 1985:7. 

?! Wallace:70. 

'? Wait 1985:7. 


preference. Despite this, Birkhan'? states that Teutates’ 
day of celebration was 1st November. Bayet'™ interprets 
this second section not as an explanation for the human 
sacrifice in the first section, but as an alternative human 
sacrifice to Teutates, consisting of simply all the warriors 
falling in battle. Human sacrifice involving drowning 1s 
possibly present in the worship of the Germanic earth- 
goddess Nerthus (Tac.Germ.XL.2 and 5), although 
Green’ points out that such killing may not strictly have 
been human sacrifice. 


Deonna"* shows that, from the context, with Esus being 
positioned between Teutates and Taranis (Luc.1.445), and 
from the use of the phrase feris altaribus, which recalls 
the phrase fera sacra (Ov.Met.XIIL454), which, from its 
context, the sacrifice of Polyxena, must mean human 
sacrifice, it is clear that human sacrifice, in which a 
human being was hung in a tree until the blood ran out 
and the limbs came apart," was made to Esus and this 


193 Birkhan:800. 

194 Bayet:75. 

P5 Green, M.J. 1998:177. 

P5 Deonna 1958:4. 

77 The description of the sacrifice to Esus has received a lot of 
attention. Deonna (Deonna 1958:9) points out that the word arbor can 
also have the sense of execution post, as in the phrase arbor infelix, and 
asks which is the meaning used by the Berne Scholiasts? Le Roux and 
Thévenot (Le Roux 1955a:53; Thévenot 1957b:443) point out that a 
dead man hung by the neck does not bleed and a wounded man would 
soon die and stop bleeding; both hold that a wound is needed and 
Deonna (Deonna 1958:10) agrees. Deonna (Deonna 1958:11) says that 
the victim would have been hung from the tree so as to have his throat 
cut more conveniently by the sacrificer with a javelin. Presumably he 
would have been left to hang until all the blood runs out as in the 
preparation of kosher food. Duval, Le Roux and Benoit (Duval 1954:17; 
Le Roux 1955a:34; Benoit 1955:31; Duval 1957:22) all note that the 
Latin term suspenditur does not indicate a hanged person, but a 
suspended person. Both Le Roux and Thévenot conclude that the victim 
was not hung by the neck. Le Roux (Le Roux 1955a:53), questioning 
the idea that the victim was hung by the neck, proposes that s/he was 
hung either by the armpits or by the limbs after having been wounded, 
which Deonna (Deonna 1958:11) considers as possible. Thévenot 
(Thévenot 1957b:445) points out that the verb digesserit does not 
appear to have a subject and de Vries (de Vries 1961:98) feels that the 
phrase membra digesserit is unclear. De Vries asks if this phrase means 
that the body is torn up or cut up or if it means that, after the blood has 
flowed out, the limbs go slack. Thévenot (Thévenot 1957b:445 — 447) 
attempts to answer these points and concludes that the victim was 
actually suspended in the branches of the tree, that the tree is the subject 
of the verb digesserit and that the tree slowly kills the person; according 
to him the term in arbore does not mean that the victim was hung from 
the tree in the ordinary way, in which case the words de arbore or 
arbori would have been used, but means that the victim was fastened in 
the branches of the tree, not hung by the neck. Deonna (Deonna 
1958:10) agrees with Thévenot that the victim was suspended and 
supports Le Roux's suggestion by saying that this would also prefer the 
term ‘suspend’ rather than ‘hang’. Deonna (Deonna 1958:12) expands 
on Thévenot's idea and says the victim is not just suspended in the tree, 
but broken; Deonna says that the tree is an active agent in the sacrifice, 
not a passive support, but an instrument of torture, bearing witness that 
the god has accepted the sacrifice and showing its will by its branches, 
bent the wrong way, being released and dismembering the body and 
letting the blood flow. Thévenot (Thévenot 1957b:444) points out that 
loss of blood does not bring about dislocation of the limbs, but is the 
result of it, a point accepted by Deonna (Deonna 1958:11). For this 
reason, according to Deonna (Deonna 1958:11), Duval and Thévenot 
use such words as “dilacération” (Duval 1954:17), “démembrement” 
(Duval 1957:37) and "écartélement" (Thévenot 1957b:445). Sergent 
(Sergent:393), although accepting that neither hanging nor suspension 
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explains the ethnocentric descriptor and value judgement 
horrens. As with Teutates, the Adnotationes super 
Lucanum (Adnot. super Luc. ad 1.445) and the reference 
from Lactantius  (Lactant.Div.Inst.1l.21.4) | supplies 
nothing further, their statements that Esus was placated 
hominum cruore or humano cruore respectively each 
having the appearance of a summary of the information 
used later in the Commentary. The Cimbri sacrificed the 
Roman prisoners taken after the battle of Arausio by 
hanging them in trees (Strab.VII.2.3; Oros. V.16.6) and 
de Vries'* suggests that this was due to Celtic influence; 
this is undermined by the information that the Germans 
proditores εἰ  transfugas arboribus  suspendunt 
(Tac.Germ.XII.1), but the alleged Celtic influence may 
find support in Orosius' statement that the sacrifice by the 
Cimbri was nova quadam atque insolita exsecratione. 
Perhaps, over the time between the Cimbric invasion and 
Tacitus, the Celtic custom spread to Germany. 


Lucan's comparison of Taranis to the Scythian or, 
correctly, Taurian Diana (Luc.1.446), to whom travellers 
wrecked on the coasts of the Black Sea are reputed to be 
sacrificed by her worshippers (Taurian: Hdt.IV.103.1— 
2; Eur. 1.7.35 — 39 and 380 — 384; Apollod.Epit.VI.27; 
Diod.IV 44.7 and XX.14.6; Strab.VII3.6; 
Pompon.Il.10.1; Ov.Pont.III.2.45 — 48; Hyg.Fab. CXX; 
Sil.Pun.IV.765 — 769; Paus.I.43.1; Serv. ad Aen.II.116; 
Athenag.Leg.XXVI.2; Clemen. Exhort ad Gr. ΠΠ (42.3); 


Min.Fel.Oct.XXX.4; Lactant.Div.Inst.1.21.2 and 
Epit.XVIII/XXIII;  Origen.c.Cels.V.27; Amm.Mare. 
XXIL8.34. Scythian: Lucian.Sacr.13 and  Tox.2; 


Sext.Emp. Pyr.III.208), indicates that human sacrifice 
was made to this deity. The work Adnotationes super 
Lucanum (Adnot.super Luc. ad 1.446) merely states that 
Taranis is pleased diro sanguine and is appeased 
sanguine ...humano, although this again does not really 
confirm anything or give additional information since it 
merely reiterates, in essence, what Lucan says. As in the 
case of Teutates, the Commentary on the poem of Lucan 
by the Scholiasts of Berne supplies information about the 
sacrifice (Comm.Schol. Bern. ad Luc. ad I 445). The 
Commentary states that Taranis is placated by a number 


would cause a loss of blood and, therefore, that an external agent was 
necessary, contends that death was neither by strangling nor by 
dismemberment. On the basis that the phrase usque donec implies an 
interval of time between the suspension and the dismemberment, 
Sergent posits that death came about through a loss of blood, per 
cruorem, from a laceration and the body, abandoned in the tree, rotted 
and came apart, membra digesserit. The proposed scenario, therefore, is 
that the victim was suspended in the tree and, while suspended, was 
lacerated, died from loss of blood and was left until the body came apart 
through putrefaction, the torture itself, therefore, dispersing the limbs. 
Sergent (Sergent:398 — 399) claims that human remains dating to the 
3rd to 2nd centuries BCE found at, inter alia, Danebury, Gournay-sur- 
Aronde, Llyn Cerrig Bach, Ribemont-sur-Ancre, Manching, Mont- 
Berny and Titelberg and characterising Celtic sanctuaries, is 
archaeological evidence, not for the sacrifice, but for the custom of 
exposing bodies for a long period”, until they fell apart from 
putrefaction, recalling the phrase usque donec ... membra digesserit, 
and that this demonstrates that it was a Celtic custom. Admittedly in 
these cases the bodies are, unlike those in the sacrifice, decapitated 
bodies of, probably, warriors killed in battle. 

18 de Vries 1961:47 and 223. 
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of human beings being burnt in a wooden basket or cage; 
in alveo ligneo is translated by Vendryes as “dans un 
mannequin de bois”, by Duval as “dans un tronc d’arbre” 
and by Sjeoestedt as “in a wooden vessel". The human 
sacrifice pertains to Taranis’ status as chief celestial 
deity, caelestium deorum maximum, the fire used in the 
sacrifice referring to and symbolising lightning. The 
resemblance of this sacrifice to the statements by Caesar 
(Caes.B.G.VI.16. 4) and Strabo (Strab.IV.4.5) that the 
Gauls burnt people and animals in huge wicker human 
images, something to which Diodorus may also be 
referring (Diod.V.32.6), has been noted. Another group 
of Scholiasts supplies a description of another form of 
sacrifice to Taranis; Taranis was accustomed to be 
placated humanis ... capitibus. This group of Scholiasts 
reveals that olim humanis placari capitibus, nunc vero 
gaudere pecorum. If the word caput is used here in its 
extended meaning, that of human life, it is merely 
confirming that human sacrifices were offered to Taranis 
and means that human sacrifice to Taranis was replaced 
by the sacrifice of bulls; this is interesting because, 
according to Caesar and Strabo, if they are indeed 
referring to sacrifices to Taranis, cattle were already 
being offered up to this deity and suggests that human 
sacrifice to Taranis had already ceased by the Conquest. 


The fact that the Commentary states that each of the three 
deities placatur by the sacrifices suggests that the 
sacrifices were all propitiatory," although Le Roux” 
says that the sacrificial cauldron is expiatory. Neither 
Lucan’s poem nor the Commentary on the poem supplies 
any information about the regularity or frequency of the 
sacrifices to these three deities; the statement in the 
Commentary that the sacrifice to Teutates was made 
because proelia numinis eius instinctu administrantur 
suggests that it was a crisis ritual,” but the next 
statement, that it was because the Gauls were accustomed 
to sacrifice human beings to Teutates uf aliis deis, 
suggests that it was a calendrical ritual? Despite this, 
Sergent and Birkhan™ allege that it is possible to fix the 
sacrifices in the calendar. The sacrifice to Teutates was 
linked to the myths of Samain (1st November), the one to 
Taranis is connected “incontestablement” to the rites of 


1% Vendryes 1948:315; Duval 1957:24; Sjoestedt:55. 

200 Le Roux (Le Roux 1955a:47 — 48) contrasts the three forms of 
violent death (liquid, fire and iron), mentioned in the three-fold death of 
a king in Irish myth, in a vat, in a redness of fire and surrounded by the 
iron of lances (Ramnoux:217), to the three types of sacrifice mentioned 
by the Commentary; the fire is devoted to Taranis, the liquid to Teutates 
and Esus is connected to wood, not iron. Consequently, for the 
Continental Celts, violent death comes under the combined or separate 
efforts of liquid, fire and, unlike Ireland, wood. Vendryes (Vendryes 
1948:315), on the other hand, followed by Powell (Powell 1980:182), 
suggests that the three methods of sacrifice may symbolise the three 
elements associated with vegetation and, therefore, fertility: water 
[Teutates]; air [Esus]; and fire [Taranis], the last element representing 
burning, which is the simplest method of replenishing the earth with 
nitrates. Green (Green, M.J., 1998:177) finds this suspiciously neat and 
consequently advises caution. 

?' Le Roux 1955a:48. 

?? Wait 1985:7. 

203 Wallace:70; Wait 1985:7. 

7% Sergent:397; Birkhan:800. 
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Beltane (1st May) and the last sacrifice at Lugnasad (1st 
August). 


Florus reports that the Cherusci, Suebi and Sicambri 
performed human sacrifice of captured or kidnapped 
centurions velut sacramento (Flor.ILini.12.24). The 
sacrifice seems to have been to seal the alliance between 
the tribes against the Romans, perhaps as an offering to 
the deity who oversees oaths. The sacrifier would, 
therefore, be the three tribes and it could be classed as a 
crisis sacrifice. By involving all the tribes in the killing of 
Romans, it ensured that all the tribes would fight. 


A final human sacrifice, related by Lactantius Placidus, 
by, according to Servius, Petronius Arbiter and by the 
Glossae Lucani (Lact.Plac.Comm. in Statii Theb.X.793; 
Serv.ad Aen.III.57; Gloss.Luc. ad Luc. X.334) is a form 
of pharmakos. The pharmakos rite for mass purification, 


similar to the scapegoat of Judaism (Lev.16:21 — 22) was 
practised by Athens and other Greek cities, including 
Ionian towns, to avert disease. As with the Jewish rite, 
there is no death of the “scapegoat”. The sacrifice is 
worthy of comment because Lactantius claims and, 
although he assigns the rite to Massilia [Marseilles], 
Petronius implies that it was a Gallic custom to sacrifice a 
person to purify the civitatem, which 1s the word used to 
refer to tribal territory in Gaul; Brunaux"" thinks that it 
was a Gallic rite, because it still contained the concept of 
a gift. It may be based on the alleged principal of pro vita 
hominis nisi hominis vita reddatur (Caes.B.G.VI.16.3), 
but Brunaux*® points out that the actual ritual is not 
unusual and versions of it are found across the world. The 
ritual of pharmakos is linked to human sacrifice only in 
Massilia [Marseilles]."? Apologists for the Celts suggest 
that the record of the death of the victim was an anti- 
Gallic fiction introducing barbarity and savagery, inspired 
by the “Otherness” of Gauls.”” It is also possible that, due 
to Gallic influence on an originally Greek rite and the 
more accepting attitude to human sacrifice by the Gauls, 
the victim actually was killed?" In each version, the 
victim is chosen from among the most deprived and 
miserable, probably because he therefore has nothing to 
lose and will be more willing to die in exchange for the 
year-long luxury and excess. In view of the similarity 
between Lactantius’ phrase anno toto and Petronius’ 
anno integro and the use of identical phrases, publicis 
sumptibus, purioribus cibis and per totam civitatem, it is 
alleged that they must be from a common source.*” The 
only similarities between these sources and the 
Adnotationes super Lucanum are the phrases cibis 
delicatis and anno finito. Petronius states that the 
ceremony was performed when the city was struck by an 


305 Hughes:139 — 165; Aldhouse-Green 2001:144. 

? A Idhouse-Green 2001:144. 

207 Brunaux 1986:133. 

?* Brunaux 1986:132. 

2% Aldhouse-Green 2001:144. 

210 Green, M.J. 1998:183; Aldhouse-Green 2001:144. 
211 Aldhouse-Green 2001:144. 

?? Brunaux 1986:133. 


epidemic, yet the ritual lasts a year and this is a very long 
time to take to cure an epidemic. Despite Petronius’ 
statement, which suggests that it was a crisis ritual, it 
seems more likely that it was calendrical, a view held by 
Brunaux?? and supported by the Adnotationes super 
Lucanum, which says that the reason for the sacrifice was 
that Massilienses dum frequenter tempestate laborarent. 
The tribe or citizen body would have been the sacrifier. 
The ritual performs two of Wallace's categories of 
religious behaviour: sacrifice and, since the victim suffers 
on behalf of the community and, therefore, simulates the 
community, simulation.’ It also has a cathartic value. 


An example of human blood sacrifice may also be found 
in a separate passage of Strabo, ascribed to Posidonius 
(Strab.IV.4.6) concerning τας τῶν Σαμνιτῶν 
γυναῖκας, who lived on an island in the mouth of the 
Loire. Although Grenier’ says “le travail ne s'achéve 
jamais sans qu'une d'elles....n'ait été ainsi sacrifice”, 
Ross?" says that the death of the woman is the result of 
her failure to perform the ritual, presumably meaning that 
the dropping of material was an act of sacrilege punished 
by death; but Webster’ points out that Posidonius or 
Strabo implies that the woman who is killed in this way is 
both chosen beforehand and is deliberately pushed so as 
to drop her load and that this happens every time of the 
rite.” Therefore, this passage seems to describe a form of 
human sacrifice in which the victim is, as is usual, chosen 
beforehand, but, unusually, is from among the 
worshippers. It may be analogous to the sacrificial 
concept of burying a victim in the foundations of a new 
building. The rite is calendrical, since it is performed 
annually, and is perhaps a form of propitiatory rite 
performed at the beginning of new circumstances, in this 
case the erection of a new roof. The rending of the 
woman's body is obviously the basis for the interpretatio 
Romana of the rites as Dionysian, although in Dionysian 
rites the victim is from outside the cultic group and is 
eaten, whereas here she is a fellow worshipper and there 
is no indication that she was eaten."' The part of the 
passage ascribing the screams of the women to Dionysian 
rites is equally obviously inserted as a result of this 
interpretatio Romana. 


Bayet"? considers the custom of killing slaves and clients 
at the funerals of their master and patron 
(Caes.B.G. VI.19. 4) to be the best-established example of 
human sacrifice; but, ironically, it does not fall within the 
boundary of the definition of a sacrifice: no deity is 
involved; the victims are not being made sacred, just 


713 Brunaux 1986:132. 
214 Wallace:59. 

215 Le Roux 1967a:328. 
216 Grenier 1945:359. 

217 Ross 1986:166 . 

218 Webster, J. 1992:429. 
39 Ker δὲ συμβαίνειν, ὥστε twa ἐμπίπτειν τὴν τοῦτο 
πεισομένον. 
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reduced to the same state as the deceased; and the motive 
is not one of offering, but to provide the deceased with 
company. 


Archaeological evidence 


A major point of controversy is that clear archaeological 
evidence of human sacrifice, incapable of 
misinterpretation, is rare. A typical example is the lack 
of evidence for the human sacrifice by the incineration of 
the colossus made of interwoven twigs. If the practice 
was indeed performed by all Gallic tribes, as is implied 
by the literary sources, and even 1f it was practised, as 
one interpretation has it, only every five years, over even 
only a couple of centuries such constructions would have 
left evidence. Yet there is no trace of them. Brunaux™ 
states that, unlike the archaeological evidence for 
headhunting and the fixture of heads on doorways, which 
supports the literature, the absence of archaeological 
evidence for human sacrifice seems to indicate that these 
practices were not only not as common as the ancient 
writers suggest, but were in fact quite rare, a view which 
Le Roux?” expresses. 


In Northern Gaul there was the custom of depositing in 
some empty grain storage pits parts of or even whole 
human bodies, the latter possibly sacrificed.” Cunliffe”? 
interprets this as chthonic propitiatory sacrifices. At 
Danebury, Britain, twenty-five complete skeletons, some 
of which seem to have had their arms bound and some of 
which were smashed, were found alone or in groups of 
two or three in disused grain silos, having been placed 
there very soon after each pit's clearance every six years 
from the 7th to Ist centuries BCE, probably for 
propitiation.?* However, it is necessary to be careful to 
distinguish between ritual killing of humans and ritual 
applied to dead humans?? and Delattre provides an 
alternate interpretation.” As regards the inhumations in 
Northern Gaul, there is no evidence of any infliction of 
death.?' In the case of Danebury the evidence does not 
point unequivocally to human sacrifice, although the 
method of deposit is identical to some animal pit-burials, 
which were sacrifices ^? 


There appears to be a great deal of evidence for human 
sacrifice among the Galatians of Gordion from the 3rd to 
the 2nd centuries BCE,” which supports the claims made 
about the Galatians at that time by the consul Cn. 


?3 Brunaux 1986:134; Webster, J. 1992:133; Brunaux 1996:116 and 
118; Cunliffe 1997:192. 
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Manlius (Livy.XXXVIILA47.12). A ritualised massacre, 
dated to the 6th century BCE, was performed at Byéi 
Skála, the Czech Republic, at which forty people, mainly 
women, were violently killed in a blood sacrifice and 
dismembered, with their heads, feet and hands going 
missing." Examples of human sacrifice have also been 
found in areas, which, although not formal, demarcated 
sacred spaces, are areas which were probably considered 
as sacred, because of their liminal nature, such as marshes 
or rivers. One such example from Britain is the Lindow 
Man II, dated to c. 300 ΒΟΕ, Ist century CE?* or 1st or 
2nd century CE," who had had a special meal and was 
then killed by a blow to the head, garrotting and the 
cutting of his throat’ before being placed in a marsh; the 
use of three methods of inflicting death is not only 
obviously ritual,” but is also “the best criterion on which 
to propose human sacrifice”. Green’ suggests that he 
was chosen as a victim because of his vestigial second 
thumb. Ross?” suggests that the three-fold death from 
Irish myth?? supports the idea of sacrifice and Cunliffe 
notes a similarity between the use of three methods of 
inflicting death and the concept of the Three-fold Death 
in Irish legends. Or it may just be an example of the 
Celtic fascination with the number three. A thirty-year- 
old male victim, dated to c.250 BCE, from Graubálle in 
Denmark, had had a meal of seeds and had then had his 
throat cut? and was placed in a bog; in Todd's opinion,” 
this 1s also the mark of ritual sacrifice. Also in Denmark, 
a body from the marsh at Tollund, dated to 200 CE had 
signs of garrotting,* as did one from Borre Fen;* 
according to Τοάά, the Tollund man, with his 
distinctive meal of seeds and grains, has all the marks of 
a sacrifice, his status of victim being linked probably with 
the fact that he shows signs of noble rank.?' At Gallagh 
in Ireland a young man, dated to the later part of the Ist 
millennium BCE, was found in a marsh with pointed 
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1.8m stakes on each side, as if restraints, and a symbolic 
garrotte on his neck;?? the latter items strongly indicate 
human sacrifice. Elsewhere in Ireland a woman was 
found at Derrymaquirk with a large stone on her pelvis 
and at Kinnakinelly a body of the same date, Late Bronze 
Age or Early Iron Age, was buried possibly attached to an 
upright timber.** In Switzerland bodies dated to the Iron 
Age have been found weighed down with timbers, one, 
which had been garrotted, in the lake of La Τόπο” and 
one in water at Cornaux.* 


Several Iron Age bodies have been found drowned in 
bogs in Denmark, weighed down with timbers. An 
adolescent girl and a man were both weighed down in a 
marsh at Windeby, the girl with branches and a stone, the 
man with branches; a fifty-year-old woman from the 
Juthe Fen bog had a stake driven through her knee while 
she was alive." Despite suggestions that the hurdles 
could have been rescue equipment," these weights 
indicate deliberate drowning in all these cases. Tacitus 
records that the slaves who attend to the goddess Nerthus 
seem to have been sacrificed by drowning 
(Tac.Germ.XL.5). However, it could still be argued that 
these are examples, not of human sacrifice, but of 
executions for crimes, since Tacitus (Tac.Germ.XII.1) 
states that those convicted of certain crimes were 
drowned with hurdles. 


Webster holds, and Brunaux used to hold,” that the 
evidence for human sacrifice in Gaul comes only from 
literature. Certainly few human bones have been found in 
Iron Age sacred sites, but, when found,” they do indicate 
human sacrifice.” At Acy-Romance, nineteen young men 
were buried in a seated position, after a set of rituals 
involving the desiccation of each body, below the terrace 
in front of the largest of the five temples on the western 
edge of the enclosure ditch in the early 2nd century BCE 
and at regular intervals over 100 years or less;? 
Aldhouse-Green states that their seated position, the 
repetition of the procedure, the central location and the 
fact that the normal burial procedure at Acy-Romance 
was cremation means they were clearly sacrificial 
victims? and the lack of grave goods and their bound 
hands suggest they were slaves, criminals or prisoners of 
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war.™ The discovery in Gallic sanctuaries of human 
remains, which have been subjected to cuts, appears to 
provide evidence of human sacrifice. 


Sites 


Acy-Romance (Remi tribal territory) 

On the basis of the ritual of mummification and 
inhumation of young men performed at this site,” 
Lambot and Méniel accept that the conclusion that human 
sacrifice was practised here is inescapable and Aldhouse- 
Green says that the young men were clearly sacrificial 
victims.” 


Estrées-Saint-Denis (Bellovaci tribal territory) 
Human bones were found at the site? 


Fesques (Ambiani tribal territory) 

The small ditch contained some human remains dated, by 
accompanying weapons, to the Middle La Téne, the line 
of pits contained human leg and foot bones, which, 
Méniel claims, came from individuals suspended 
vertically in the open air facing the centre of the 
sanctuary, and the large ditch had some human bones 
Méniel considers to have come from neighbouring 
deposits.?* 


Gournay-sur-Aronde (Bellovaci tribal territory) 

The limbs and particularly the heads of young men of 
fighting age were hung from the entrance, from which 
they fell into the ditch, while the rest of the bodies were 
disposed of elsewhere.*” There are no marks of carving 
which correspond to those for removing flesh"? and the 
marks are of decapitation on a body stretched out and 
already dead; the object of the cutting was to detach the 
limbs and to remove the head.” 


Montmartin (Bellovaci tribal territory) 
Human skulls and jaw-bones or the front of human skulls 
have been found here.” 


Nanteuil-sur-Aisne (Remi tribal territory) 

Human bones were present in the pits scattered 
everywhere;" this is possibly evidence of human 
offerings. 


Certainly Brunaux?? states that the human skeletal 
remains in such scrupulously cleaned sacred areas are not 
the product of chance. But an examination of such 
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remains reveals that, unlike the bones of the animals, 
none of the human bones show evidence of a violent 
death of a sacrificial type% or of preparation for 
consumption." Moreover, there is no analogy between 
the human and animal remains;?* the cuts are rare and are 
not those associated with the infliction of a wound or of 
death on a living person.” At Ribemont-sur-Ancre the 
bodies were also already stretched out and dead before 
decapitation? with no marks of carving for removing 
flesh;*' according to Brunaux,* the remains are probably 
of warriors killed in battle collected in the sanctuary for a 
peculiar rite but which has nothing to do with human 
sacrifice or consumption. The method of the infliction of 
death is unknown and cannot be gleaned from the 
remains.” One cannot exclude the possibility of natural 
death or that they were killed, but there is no evidence of 
violent death; therefore, if they were killed, the method 
left no trace and so must have been either by 
asphyxiation, exsanguination or poison." However, in 
Brunaux’s* opinion, with no evidence of a blow to the 
head or of piercing or cutting instruments, the existence 
of human sacrifice in these sanctuaries is not actually 
established. Although these remains bear no similarity to 
human remains in the burials of the Gauls of the last three 
centuries BCE and no complete human skeleton has ever 
been connected with a burial or a cremation,” Brunaux?" 
still believes that the bones from the sanctuaries bear 
witness to funerary treatment and one is tempted to see 
the remains of a funerary practice; this leads one to ask, if 
it was part of a funerary rite, why are the bones in the 
sanctuaries? Brunaux™ says that evidence that the bodies 
were not the result of human sacrifice is the fact that there 
seems to have been no selection process, that several 
women and an adolescent were found and that the 
discovery of only adult males would comply better with 
the image of human sacrifice supplied by the ancient 
texts. However, all the ancient texts use the word for 
“human being” and, therefore, both can and should be 
interpreted as referring to men or women; moreover, 
some of the victims of sacrifices are criminals 
(Caes.B.G.VI.16. 5; Diod.V.32.6) and it is both sexist 
and incredible to think that only men commit crimes. 
Consequently the presence of female skeletons does not, 
in itself, prove that the remains were not sacrificial 
victims. 
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RELIGIOUS ACCULTURATION AND ASSIMILATION IN BELGIC GAUL AND AQUITANIA 


Various reasons may be produced to explain the paucity 
of archaeological evidence to support the literary sources’ 
claims that human sacrifice was abundant. Hubert? 
contends that the sacrifices were not as bloody as is made 
out by the literary sources and that the victim was 
considered divine and died transcendentally; this 
argument is based on that fact that there are very few 
allusions to human sacrifice in Irish vernacular 
literature.*' However, the force of this argument is 
reduced by the possibility that the absence of references 
to human sacrifice may be the result of contamination by 
Irish Christian monks who, for reasons of cultural 
chauvinism, did not want their Irish heroes and Druids 
portrayed as performing human sacrifice, although 
Kendrick?? believes that this would not have happened 
and it seems unlikely in view of the fact that the monks 
did not eliminate references to headhunting. 

Νοπάτγος” seems to suggest that, just as in the Gallo- 
Roman period effigies of body parts were offered at 
temples to represent the parts and organs afflicted by 
disease, an animal came to be substituted for the human 
victim, as in other religions. ^ Le Roux” suggests that 
the substitution of animal for human victim was often 
realised, although, even when this happened, the human 
was considered as the real victim and, in some cases, 
substitution was impossible. Or perhaps the reason for the 
rarity of evidence is that, even if it was very common to 
begin with, human sacrifice in Gaul ceased to be 
acceptable, as happened among the Greeks and Romans; 
this, rather than the nationalism of Christian Irish monks, 
may also have been the reason for the very few references 
to human sacrifice in Irish myths. 


Brunaux?* claims that human sacrifice did, indeed, exist 
in Gaul, but only up to the 3rd century BCE, that, from 
the end of the 3rd century, it became essentially a form of 
capital punishment and from the 2nd century BCE on 
many Gallic tribes viewed human sacrifice in a way 
similar to that of the Romans and that this change in 
attitude came about through the philosophical influence 
of the Druids. Not only is there no evidence that human 
sacrifice changed to capital punishment after the 3rd 
century BCE, there is no evidence that it changed at all. 
In addition, the suggestion that such a change was 
produced by the Druids not only has no support, but may 
be both the product of ‘soft’ cultural primitivism and a 
form of neo-‘Alexandrian Tradition"? and is contrary to 
the literary evidence," which clearly states that 
sacrifices, which surely include human sacrifices, had to 
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be conducted by Druids.” MacCulloch?? sarcastically 
and rightly points out that it took the intervention of the 
Romans to stop the philosopher Druids from conducting 
human sacrifice. 


The literary evidence supports the case that human 
sacrifice, particularly that of prisoners of war, existed up 
to the 3rd century BCE at least and possibly the 2nd 
century, but the statements by Caesar that some Gallic 
tribes had taken prisoners, the absence of any eye-witness 
accounts by Caesar himself, at least one of which, if 
human sacrifice had been as prolific as it appears from 
his ethnographic section, would have happened, "' indeed, 
the complete absence of any definite instance of human 
sacrifice in his narrative section,"? the fact that it is only 
mentioned in his ethnographic one and, in particular, the 
paucity of archaeological evidence all strongly indicate 
that human sacrifice had ceased by the 1st century BCE. 
Therefore, the most satisfactory conclusion is that 
proposed by Bayet,™® that human sacrifice was performed 
by the Gauls, but in the 3rd century BCE and possibly the 
2nd, and always very rarely, as much as the Greeks and 
Romans practised it, and that indeed, by the 1st century, 
the Gauls, like the Romans (Plin.Z. N. XXX.3, 12), had 
renounced it and that the reports of huge numbers of 
victims are hostile propaganda. It would certainly explain 
the literary passages and the lack of archaeological 
evidence. Perhaps the practice of human sacrifice 
decreased as urbanisation increased or as a result of 
contact with the Romans. Added to this is the fact that 
Greek and Roman literature sometimes portrays human 
sacrifice, even among the arch-enemies of Rome, as a rite 
which is performed in crises or the most extreme 
emergencies;"* this may also have been the case with the 
Gauls in the Ist century BCE. It suggests that the 
statements by Strabo and Pompnius Mela (Strab.IV.4.5; 
Ῥοπιροη.ΠΙ.2.18) and the accepted wisdom” that the 
Romans stopped human sacrifice was false pro-Roman 
propaganda and that Roman acculturation was much less. 
It could even be said that the Gauls were no worse than 
the Romans. The Gauls offered up a life to redeem the 
life of one threatened by illness or for the sake of the 
tribe; when Caligula was ill, some offered up their lives 
for his health (Suet.Calig. XIV.2) and, when Rome was 
in danger, humans were sacrificed (Livy.XXII.57.6). 
Pliny the Elder provides the formulas for such occasions 
(Plin.Z.N.XXVIIL3, 12). At least the Gauls did not 
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consider human sacrifice a form of entertainment, 
whereas the Romans enjoyed the spectacle of an activity 
having its origins in human sacrifice (Tert.De Spec.XII.2 
— 4; Serv.Aen.IlI. 67). 


Animal sacrifice 


The evidence for the practice of animal sacrifice is, 
unlike that for human sacrifice, almost entirely 
archaeological, although there is a little literary 
evidence.” While the archaeological evidence indicates 
different forms of animal sacrifice and, therefore, 
possibly different motives and deities, the literary sources 
refer almost exclusively to one type. 


Literary evidence 


On the basis of Classical literature “the suggestion that 
the Celts practised animal sacrifice is unarguable","" but, 
unlike human sacrifice, there is little detail; since the 
Romans used animal sacrifices in their own religion,” 
these practices would have been unremarkable to the 
Romans." Webster" points out that the descriptions by 
Caesar, Strabo and Diodorus Siculus all refer to mass 
sacrifices of captured animals by communities. This is 
also true of the animal sacrifice performed by the 
Ligurians, described by Livy, and the Cimbri, the 
Teutones and their allies, described by Orosius. However, 
two other Gallic sacrifices in Classical literature, 
recorded by Pliny the Elder and Arrian, are sacrifices by 
individuals. 


Caesar (Caes.B.G.VI.17.3) says that, after victory, the 
Celts sacrificed the captured animals?" as a thanksgiving 
sacrifice and in fulfilment of their vow. In view of the 
reason for the sacrifice, it was presumably non- 
calendrical or crisis; the sacrificer was probably a Druid 
with the tribe being the sacrifier. 


The Ligurians sacrificed the animals taken from Mutina 
(Livy.XLL183); in view of the fact that the Ligurians 
were the target of a war of, 1f not extermination, at least 
ethnic cleansing and had taken refuge in the mountains, 
while those who could not were killed, the sacrifice was 
probably both a thanksgiving sacrifice, for being saved, 
and a propitiatory one, for help against the Romans, and, 
therefore, was, in every way, a crisis sacrifice. The 
sacrifier was the Ligurian people. 
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The Cimbri, Teutones and allies performed a similar 
sacrifice by drowning the horses captured after the battle 
of Arausio (Oros.V.16.6); as has been seen, de Vries? 
suggests that the Cimbri were influenced by the Celts. 
MacCulloch’ sees the dedication of such valuable 
victims in water as a thanksgiving sacrifice to a river 
deity. However, if there was Gallic influence, it is 
possible that the use of water and the use of fire indicate 
that, while the principle was common to all Gallic tribes, 
the method may have varied from tribe to tribe. The 
sacrificer was probably a Druid with the tribe being the 
sacrifier. 


The only reference by Strabo to an animal sacrifice is his 
version of the holocaust of the colossus described by 
Caesar (Caes.B.G. VI.16.4); Strabo includes animals, both 
domestic, such as cattle, and wild, in the contents of the 
figure (Strab.IV.4.5) and for this reason the sacrifice 1s 
classed as both a human and an animal sacrifice. The 
inclusion. of wild animals by Strabo, according to 
Brunaux,' is due to a mistake in identifying the bones. 
Diodorus Siculus (Diod.V.32.6) appears to give a list of 
three examples all pertaining to animals captured as 
booty but with no indication of the reason or the 
frequency. By his use of the word τινὲς to prefix the list 
of examples, he implies that these were performed by 
only some tribes and were not universal to Gaul. In the 
first captured animals are sacrificed with human beings; 
since this follows immediately the statement that 
prisoners of war can be sacrificed, Diodorus Siculus 
seems to be saying that the captured animals are 
sacrificed along with enemy prisoners, possibly as a 
thanksgiving. The second sacrifice, in which the captured 
animals are burned, is problematic; it may refer to two 
different sacrifices. It may be the rite of thanksgiving 
described by Caesar; or, since Caesar does not mention 
incineration in connection with the captured animals, it 
may be the same as the holocaust described by Caesar 
and Strabo. There are three steps in this argument. The 
first 1s that the classification of this sacrifice as an animal 
sacrifice as well as a human one is acceptable because, 
although Caesar only mentions human victims, Strabo 
includes animals as well as humans. Second, as proposed 
earlier, Diodorus Siculus (Diod.V. 32.6) seems to have 
set out a summarised version of this sacrifice using 
πυραὶς instead of κολοσσὸν. Finally, in both sacrifices 
Diodorus Siculus uses verbs meaning burning with the 
connotation of burning as a sacrifice.‘ As regards the 
third type of sacrifice, Diodorus Siculus merely states 
imprecisely that the animals were killed τισιν ἄλλαις 
τιμωρίαις with no other information. 


In the Ist century CE Pliny the Elder, as part of his 
exposition on the importance laid on the mistletoe by the 
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Gauls and their Druids (Plin.Z. N.XVI.95, 250 - 251), 
describes the sacrifice of bulls at a mistletoe ceremony. 
Since it is proposed that this sacrifice arises as a result of 
Roman acculturation, it will be examined later in the 
chapter?" 


Arrian, also writing in the Ist century CE, reports the 
Gallic custom of offering an annual sacrifice to Artemis?'* 
of a goat, sheep or a calf which has been bought and kept 
for a year; the amount of money is determined by the 
game animals killed for each of whom the hunter is fined, 
an obol for a hare, a drachma for a fox and four 
drachmae for a deer (Arr.Cyn.XXXIV.1). This appears 
to be a calendrical thanksgiving sacrifice combined with 
one which gives life back to the goddess, the life of the 
domestic animal, for the life of the wild animal? and is 
consistent with the Gallic concept of a life for a life 


reported by Caesar (Caes.B.G.VI. 16.2 — 3). It is unclear 
whether the sacrificer was a Druid or the hunter himself, 
but the fact that the money was handed over to another 
suggests that this was the procedure with the domestic 
animal. Brunaux*” reasonably suggests that the monetary 
fine is a later evolution of the rite, the money replacing 
the sacrifice of the domestic animal. 


Archaeological evidence 


Remains of animal sacrifice have been found at Celtic 
Iron Age sites, such as the site of Libenice in Bohemia, 
dated to the 4th century BCE™! and it seems that at Gallic 
sanctuaries a skinned animal carcass would be offered to 
the deity and would remain on the altar until it had 
decomposed.*” There has been scrupulous anatomical and 
statistical analysis of the animal and bird remains found 
at some Celtic sanctuaries in Belgic Gaul. These data can 
be used as the basis on which to reconstruct the forms of 
animal sacrifice, which were practised at the various 
sanctuaries. Brunaux*” says that Gallic animal sacrifice is 
the best attested, presumably meaning archaeologically, 
and the best-known cult practice, because, although they 
cannot tell the colour, the bones can supply many other 
details, such as the age, gender and morphology of an 
animal, whether it was ever used for work and how it was 
put to death, cut up and eaten. Méniel advises that these 
archaeological traces permit only a partial reconstruction 
of them.” but does say that the animal bone remains 
allow a restoration of two main categories of practice, 
according to which the animal victims were eaten or not 
and that excavated sanctuaries offer one of the rare 
opportunities of knowing the end reserved for animals 
which are not eaten.” The fact that the bones of 
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consumed animals were deposited in the central pits at 
Acy-Romance suggests that the remains of banquets in 
the sanctuary did not leave the sacred area because they 
came from a sacrifice.” 


A distinction is drawn between two types of animal 
sacrifices. The sacrifice, after which the animal/s is/are 
consumed at a ritual meal in the sanctuary between the 
community and the god/s, one of the forms of religious 
behaviour common to most religions," and in which 
some parts were eaten and others buried or burnt;** this is 
the most frequent type. The sacrifice where the whole 
animal is either burnt or left to rot with great economic 
loss,” a practice well illustrated by the deposit of animal 
bones showing knife marks and the effect of fire. The 
knife marks do not indicate eating, but dismemberment so 
that different parts of the victim may be left to rot in 
different places. Respectively these are, according to the 
division of religious festivals laid down by Plato 
(Pl.Leg.VIII.828C), rites to the supernal deities, including 
thanksgiving and propitiatory sacrifices, which are called 
Uranic, held at the majority of Gallic sanctuaries, ? and 
rites to the infernal deities, which are called Chthonic.?' 
The first type, of a ritual meal, provides remains, which 
are hardly different from those in the typical Gallic diet, 
and it is difficult to distinguish the sacred meal from the 
secular? The second type is that, in which the bones are 
integrated with those deposits intended to remain exposed 
over a number of years.” Both types were practised at 
Gournay-sur-Aronde;"" indeed, the best example of the 
second type is from this site? and will be examined later. 
The category of victims, which are uneaten, consists of 
cattle and horses and they acquired this status due to long 
careers either for haulage or for riding respectively.” 
Méniel*” posits that the fact that their remains may have 
been mixed with weaponry demonstrates that they had 
been used in conflicts, either for transport or for battle 
and says that this recalls a passage by Caesar 
(Caes.B.G.VI.17.3). 


It is difficult to differentiate between ritual feasts and 
ordinary food consumption and, superficially, the 
animal remains in the sanctuaries do not differ very much 
from those found in the middens of the dwelling areas.” 
Indeed, the first impression of animal remains from a 
sanctuary is their similarity to those from a rubbish tip, 
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with burnt, broken, carved and mixed up bones.” 
Evidence of the consumption of meat as part of a banquet 
or ritual meal limited to the social élite is not very 
different in nature from the kitchen waste of ordinary 
life;^' aspects of such meals, broken bones, carved bones 
and, sometimes, burned bones, are not very spectacular.” 
Not only is the list of species, particularly domestic 
mammals, found in the sanctuaries often identical to 
those in the dwelling places,“ but there are also no 
anatomical traits peculiar to sacrificial animals.” While 
particular attention should be drawn to certain 
associations or to complete remains, it must be 
remembered that not everything, which is not kitchen 
rubbish, is automatically the result of cult activity.“ But 
closer analysis and the study of animal remains buried in 
the sanctuary reveals the differences between the remains 
found in the sanctuaries and those found in the dwelling 
areas." The quantity of animals eaten, the context and the 
bases of selection differentiate a domestic kitchen midden 
from ritual banquets after a sacrifice.” 


Beattie'? says that the sacrifice, which is intended to 
obtain or maintain closer contact with the deity or 
spiritual being, may involve a shared meal. The tribe was 
sacrifier but, since the sacred area in which the sacrifice 
and meal took place was too small for the whole tribe, the 
Druids, as sacrificers, and the aristocracy and other social 
élite, as representatives of the tribe, would be the ones 
who attended the sacrifice, partook of the meal, 
communed with the deity and received the benefits on 
behalf of the tribe. 


It is possible to postulate that these Celtic rites involving 
the consumption of a sacrifice were either worship rites or 
sanctification rites. In the worship rite the sacrifier shared a 
meal with and communed with the deity and thereby 
maintained contact with the deity and received benefits 
from this contact, such as blessings, both material and 
spiritual, and protection and, by doing so, each member's 
sense of belonging to a larger group and the psychological 
well-being resulting from this was reinforced. 


Animal selection 
From the end of the 4th century BCE until the beginning 


of the 2nd BCE domestic animals such as cattle, pigs and 
sheep were sacrificed; it seems that only the sacrificed 


340 Méniel 1987:119. 

#1 Méniel 1987:127 — 128. 

?? Méniel 1987:127 — 128. 

343 The list of domestic animals is small, consisting of only six species: 
sheep, cattle, pigs, goats, horses and dogs. This list is often reduced to 
only the first four, to which are added wild mammals, such as the hare, 
and birds, both domestic and wild, especially the corvidae family 
(Méniel 1987:121). 
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animals were eaten in the sanctuary. Green points out that 
none of the Classical sources mentions substitution of 
animals for humans?! and that it must not be assumed 
that animal sacrifice was a substitute for human. 


One is able to establish the standards and values 
regarding the sacrificial animal from an analysis of 
species, gender, age and strength,'? but the basis of their 
selection is unknown;?' Méniel? also admits that, 
unfortunately, comparisons between animals in the 
sanctuary and those in the living area cannot narrow the 
basis of selection to a local level and one must rely on 
regional data to answer any questions about the origin 
of the animals for sacrifice. The choice, as Méniel** 
says, may have been made according to criteria, which 
escape modern scholarship; Pliny's record of the 
sacrifice of white oxen, whose cornua tum primum 


vinciantur (Plin. H.N.XVI.95, 250 — 251), suggests that 
both the colour of their hide and their age or unworked 
status were criteria. Although Brunaux and Méniel**’ 
grant that there may have been other considerations, 
such as the colour of their hides, the shape of their horns 
or the character of the animal, there are no 
morphological characteristics which distinguish them 
from other cattle of this period and the criteria for the 
choice of the oxen is revealed by an examination of 
their remains, which show, from the marks, that the 
animals were normally used for work and, therefore, 
were not only not maintained in the sanctuary all their 
life, but, reasonably, stayed there only for some time. 
One of the considerations, based on the traces of work, 
is that these animals may have been connected with war, 
perhaps as booty taken from the enemy.** 


Age 


One principal criterion of selection for sacrifice, even 
more than species, is age.” This can be ascertained by 
an analysis of teeth, because the head was treated 
differently from the rest of the carcass, which was 
eaten." But the bones equally allow an estimate of 
age.’ According to Méniel,? the forty animals at 
Gournay-sur-Aronde were selected according to some 
very specific criteria regarding age and gender from a 
much more vast group; from estimates based on ratio 
of gender and on the distribution of ages, the cattle 
sacrificed were selected from a group of more than 150 
head of cattle. Méniel'? points out that the ages of the 
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majority of bovine victims, very old, shows that a 
common trait of these practices is that they concern 
animals, which, although having prestige value, had 
little nutritional value; in domestic sites very old 
animals were not eaten as much as young or full- 
grown cattle, which indicates that they had little value 
as food and, therefore, their value as an offering had 
no economic implications and was based on their 
prestige. At Fesques the remains of very young and 
very old animals are present.“ Half of the horses and 
cattle deposited in the ditch of the cult enclosure at 
Acy-Romance were less than seven years old and 34 
per cent were more than nine years old, which has led 
Lambot and Méniel to conclude that old animals had 
an important place and that the consumption of 
mediocre meat was normal. 


Gender 


Cows, so numerous in herds, are very rare as victims, 
forming only 8 per cent, while bulls and oxen form 54 per 
cent and 38 per cent respectively. Méniel*® says that, 
while the ratio of one ox to one or two bulls is 
unsurprising, the ratio of three cows to twenty bulls is 
much more remarkable. 


The differences in results are evidence, in Méniel's 
opinion,*” of successive selections, first of all, according 
to sex, counting, apart from pieces, about twenty sows for 
about forty boars. 


Domestic animals 


The animal bone remains were predominantly from 
domestic animals.** Aldhouse-Green says that this is 
because they had greater affinity to humans?? and were 
closest economically to people.*” In Méniel's"' opinion, 
of all Gallic livestock, cattle are undoubtedly the animals 
with the most diversified use and this diversification is 
demonstrated by the principal economic orientation of 
various communities. Cattle are a fundamental part of 
human food production in general, as a producer of milk 
or meat, and a central support of the Gallic agricultural 
economy, as a beast of burden for agriculture or transport, 
which, for Méniel, explains the important role cattle have 
in some ritual practices?" Although Bruanux and 


364 Méniel 2001:82. 
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372 At Gournay-sur-Aronde approximately 1,500 remains of cattle have 
been gathered in the ditch surrounding the enclosure on either side of 
the entrance, both providing the majority of cattle bones at this site and 
forming at least 40 examples of cattle (Méniel 1987:134; Méniel 
1991:260; Brunaux 1996:74). These sacrificed animals are unusual 
because of both their advanced age and the abnormally high proportion 
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Büchsenschütz?^? say that cattle seem to have been used 
only in the chthonic sacrifice and Brunaux?^ says that, 
while people feasted on lamb and pork, the infernal 
deities dined on old cattle, MénieP? says that the sacrifice 
of cattle is a frequent practice, but the procedure is not 
always uniform. Moreover, although Brunaux and 
Büchsenschütz"* say that cattle were not eaten, cattle 
were in fact consumed at various sanctuaries."" Pigs and 
sheep were the two animals predominantly used for 
food, with first place going to pork, with approximately 
three-quarters of the remains, then sheep, with a fifth, 
then cattle, with less than a tenth, and with no horse 
remains, so that, on the spectrum of frequency of 
consumption, pork was at one end and horses were at the 
other.*” While the meat consumed in the sanctuaries was 
mainly from pigs," showing that, as at the necropoleis, 
the Gauls seem to have preferred pork," more precisely, 
the consumption of lamb seems to have been in the 
earliest sites, while pork was preferred at later ones? and 
the animals consumed in sanctuaries in the last two 
centuries BCE are above all pigs." At Gournay-sur- 
Aronde, in the 4th and 3rd centuries BCE, shoulders and 
legs of lamb were consumed, while, in the 2nd and Ist 
centuries, it was of pigs.’ From the remains Brunaux?? 
has estimated that the number of animals at the meals was 
more than 150. Horses appear to have been buried, but 
are never eaten;** according to Brunaux,*’ consumption 
was forbidden. Of the six domestic animals, the dog 
appears to have had a different status from the others. It 
appears that, not only was it not a sacrificial victim, but it 
was also forbidden access to the sanctuary and, Méniel* 
states clearly, to the bones of animal sacrifices. It seems 
that a dog was allowed entry to a sanctuary only to be 
eaten?? at the time of a sacrificial meal,” and even then in 
a very small amount,” and, apart from this, whatever the 
means of control was, access to the sanctuary for dogs 
was limited. 


of males, oxen and bulls (Brunaux 1986:123; Méniel 1987:134; Méniel 
1991:258) a majority of the animals (Brunaux 1986:123). 
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Wild animals 


Despite Brunaux’s*” statement that one never encounters 
the remains of wild animals on any cult /ocus and that the 
Gauls sacrificed only domestic animals, wild animals and 
fish, such as pike and sturgeon'? in small numbers," 
were also used for sacrifices and feasts in the sanctuaries, 
although the remains of domestic mammals are in the 
majority ^ in comparison with the remains of wild 
mammals; as with domestic animals, the proportions are 
the same in the sanctuary as in the dwelling area,” to 
such an extent that it is difficult to distinguish the remains 
excavated in the sanctuary from those excavated in the 
living area." Unfortunately, the number of remains of 
wild animals is too small for any reconstruction of ritual 
practices." 


Birds 


Bird remains are few in number? but are more frequent 
at  Ribemont-sur-Ancre, ^ Mirebeau-sur-Béze and 
Morvilliers-Saint-Saturnin than at Gournay-sur-Aronde.*” 
As well as cockerels, corvidae, such as crows and rooks, 
have often been found, but all these birds are equally well 
represented in the dwelling areas. Indeed, as regards 
bird remains, in most cases, as usual, there is little 
difference between those in the sanctuaries and those in 
the dwelling areas." Generally the remains of birds 
deposited in the sanctuaries are in pieces and often allow 
one only to draw up a list of domestic species, which the 
cockerel dominates, and a list of wild birds, in which the 
corvidae are placed." Méniel"' raises two possible 
explanations for the fact that in the sanctuaries, as in the 
dwelling areas, birds and wild mammals are rare. The 
first is that the practices were only occasional. The 
second is that the remains of the more important practices 
were totally destroyed, principally by dogs, meaning that, 
except at Gournay-sur-Aronde, dogs had access to them 
and devoured them. 


Sites in Belgic Gaul 


Acy-Romance (Remi tribal territory) 

There were deposits of cattle and horse bones in the ditch 
of the cult enclosure;'? of these 70 per cent were from 
cattle and, while 77 per cent of the feet were from cattle, 
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only between 18 and 20 per cent of the feet were from 
horses;*” it has been estimated that there are the remains 
of eighty-nine horses.“” There was similar treatment for 
the remains of the horses as for those of the cattle, ^5 but 
the remains of these two types of animals were 
distributed in a symmetrical manner, with the cattle in the 
ditch to the north and the horses in the ditch to the 
south.” 


Acy-Romance- "La Croizette" (Remi tribal territory) 

In a triple pit under the temple there were deposits of 
burnt bones.*”” There were deposits of cattle and horse 
bones in the ditch of the cult enclosure.“'! 


Estrées-Saint-Denis (Bellovaci tribal territory) 

Animal bones were found at the site; 5,000 badly 
preserved and very fragmented bones were found, half of 
which have been identified and the majority of the 
remains, except the remains of horses, which were not 
eaten, can be assigned to kitchen waste." 

Fesques (Ambiani tribal territory)" 

The part of the small ditch excavated contained calf 
bones and an abundant quantity of heads and feet of 
cattle, all aged from two years old, from at least 120 
animals, leading to an estimate that thousands must be 
contained in the rest of the ditch. The large ditch also 
contained animal remains, mainly cattle and pork, from 
different periods, which do not seem to have come from 
banquets. The ditch around the centre contained animal 
remains, contemporaneous with those in the small ditch, 
but which show both signs of having come from banquets 
and bear witness to the massive consumption of heads of 
pork, sides of beef and shoulder and legs of sheep; foot 
bones are absent. Pigs formed 75 per cent of the animal 
remains, while the use of cattle increased during the 
sanctuary's use from 10 per cent to 16 per cent and that 
of sheep decreased from 18 per cent to 9 per cent. 


Gournay-sur-Aronde (Bellovaci tribal territory) 

Only lambs and pigs were consumed, with sheep 
dominating;^? it was not until the end of the Late La Tene 
that beef and dogs were consumed." Up to the 3rd 
century BCE the remains of eaten animals consist of 
shoulder and leg bones of hundreds of lambs between 
three and four months and bones of dozens of pigs.'" 
More than 3,000 pieces of remains were heaped in the 
enclosure ditch of the sanctuary of Gournay-sur-Aronde 
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over several dozens of years." Horses are well 
represented, but they have not been cut up; the only traces 
found, on a skull, are evidence of unknown practices.*” 
Dogs were cut up and consumed.^? 


Morvilliers-Saint-Saturnin (Bellovaci tribal territory) 
The upper parts of the limbs are very well represented.” 
Beef was important"? and ribs of beef are abundant.” Pig 
bones form almost 45 per cent of the total weight of the 
remains, but beef is still important.“ Wild animals, such 
as boar, wolf, hare and deer, have been found in 
abundance in this sanctuary,” which is a notable 
exception. The deer is the most common of all, forming 
85 per cent of the remains of the wild animals, although 
in the villages the hare is the game animal eaten above all 
else.?* For Méniel*”’ the presence of hare and deer is not 
surprising since these animals occur frequently in the 
depictions of hunting from this period, but the presence 
of the wild boar and, especially, the wolf is much more 
remarkable. The relative abundance at this site highlights 
the paucity of examples of particular species at other 
sites; for example the wolf 15 rarely present 
archaeologically,"* but, although there is no evidence, 
was surely very common in this period. Domestic birds 
are most numerous with cockerels, geese and pigeons 
forming 90 per cent of the birds.*” It is during the Roman 
period that the domestic pigeon appears in Gaul.“° Apart 
from them the other birds, the remaining 10 per cent, are 
from the corvidae family, such as rooks, crows and 
jackdaws.*' The remains of horses do not normally bear 
the marks of cutting.” 


Mouzon-Flavier (Remi/Treveri tribal territory) 

There is evidence at this site of animal sacrifice, 
suggesting the existence of a ritual comprising the 
sacrifice of goats and pigs. 


Nanteuil-sur-Aisne (Remi tribal territory) 

The animal bones present in the pits scattered everywhere 
and in the ditch?' are possibly evidence of animal 
offerings. 
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Saint-Maur-en-Chaussée (Bellovaci tribal territory) 
There were deposits of animals as offerings*® in the ditch 
and there is evidence that offerings of animals were hung 
on the palisade.?* 


Sites in Lugdunensian Gaul 


Mirebeau-sur-Béze 

Pork 1s more than half of all the animal remains and beef 
and sheep are again secondary.*” Here also horse and dog 
are well represented, particularly the former, but the 
consumption of these animals is rather exceptional.** The 
deer and the hare were present with the former having a 
slight numerical advantage, but either no selection 
process was followed by the Gauls or, if it was, the 
evidence is too little to detect it." With twenty-five 
remains out of thirty-six, the cockerel is the most 
common bird at this sanctuary, followed by the crow, the 
goose, the duck and the pigeon.“ These remains form 
less than 1 per cent of the animal remains and have been 
devoured by dogs, giving only a modest impression of the 
use of birds in sacrifice at this sanctuary.’ The remains 
of horses do not normally bear the marks of cutting.” 


It may also be proposed that the ritual involving a 
sacrifice and a meal was to confirm and consolidate the 
tribal unity, since the whole tribe benefited from the 
ritual, even if only by proxy, and, by doing so, to 
strengthen tribal identity, the identification of each person 
with the tribe and his/her belonging to it distinct from 
other tribes. These effects would be particularly useful in 
the typical Gallic context of potential inter-tribal conflict; 
the tribe's unity would be enhanced and its differences 
and separateness from other tribes would be emphasised. 
In a sanctification rite religious authority may have been 
imparted onto the tribe, heightening the possible discord 
with the divine powers, which would result from discord 
with the secular ones. Caesar describes a form of 
punishment imposed by Druids on Gauls who ignore their 
judgements in law cases; they are prohibited from 
participation in sacrifices, which is considered an 
extremely severe form of punishment (Caes. B.G.VI.13.6 
— T). This socio-religious exclusion has been referred to 
by some modern academics as excommunication, but this 
is not only an inaccurate term to use but has certain 
purely religious connotations connected with the Roman 
Catholic Church.^? In light of these encumbrances 
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^? First, and most obviously, the term is intimately linked with the 
suppression of doctrinal heterodoxy, any threat to the papal supremacy 
or even merely social change; none of these are present in Gallic society 
prior to or even after the Roman Conquest. Secondly, although 
excommunication does not directly affect a person's afterlife, the 
exclusion from the sacraments can affect the duration of his soul in 
Purgatory and, therefore, indirectly refers to the post mortem destination 


perhaps a better term to describe this socio-religious 
exclusion is the term “shunning”; while this too has 
religious overtones, since it is a term used by the Amish, 
the advantages of the term are that these overtones are not 
as widely known as those attached to the term 
“excommunication”, the act of shunning has no bearing 
on salvation or the afterlife, is regarded as irreversible 
and affects the social aspects of the punished person’s life 
as well as the religious, since s/he will be avoided by the 
others in the community. 


Modern scholars, possibly because it is felt that the 
application of the term excommunication to the penalty is 
sufficient, do not explain the basis of its power. The 
Gauls, and the Celts in general, seem to have believed 
that access to one form of the afterlife, and the most 
pleasant form, was automatically available without any 
necessary adherence to any religious or moral code or 
behavioural or dietary regimen, in addition, there is no 
evidence of a Celtic equivalent to Hell or damnation and 
even the worst Celtic concept of an afterlife, the House of 
Donn, the gloomy god of the Dead, was merely a 
continuation in every respect of one’s life before death 
and was more pleasant that the Roman Land of Shades or 
the Jewish Sheol. Therefore, if the Druids could not stop 
a Celt from access to the afterlife and there was no fear of 
punishment after death, why was this interdict considered 
so very serious? Perhaps the reason lies in the sacrifices 
involving the consumption of the cooked sacrifice. 


Baumeister and Leary postulate that all “human beings 
have a pervasive drive to form and maintain at least a 
minimum quantity of lasting, positive, and impactful (sic) 
interpersonal relationship’ and state that isolation from 
other people or social loneliness, which occurs when a 
person does not belong to any group which provides 
opportunities for social interaction, can lead to acute 
psychological discomfort."* By being excluded from all 
sacrifices and from all personal contact, the shunned 
person was socially and religiously isolated, was 
excluded from the legal, military and divine protection 
associated with membership of the tribe and, in effect, 
ceased to be part of the tribe. Although it is not certain, 
the social exclusion may have involved loss of all 
property. If shunned, it is highly unlikely that s/he could 
just go and join another tribe and, therefore, as a result of 
this penalty, the person was totally alone, socially and 


of the excommunicated party; there is no indication of this in the 
passage and the interdict refers solely to the present life of the 
interdicted person/s. Thirdly, excommunication can be reversed so that 
the excommunicated party can be restored to their previous state; the 
punishment by the Druids is permanent and nothing done by the 
interdicted party will restore their previous status. Finally, although 
excommunication has both a religious and a social result, s/he is not 
released from social obligations and even the social exclusion may be 
reduced in its effect if another’s interests are affected; the Druidic 
prohibition affects not just religious activities, such as sacrifices, but 
also all social interaction completely. 

^ See pages 237, 239 and 240. 

^5 Baumeister & Leary:497. This is called the Belongingness 
Hypothesis. 
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spiritually, and was at the mercy of all natural, artificial 
and divine circumstances which may arise without any 
divine or human recourse. Looked at in this way, it is not 
surprising that such a penalty was considered so awful. 


The bone deposits concentrated at the entrance in the 
ditch of Gournay-sur-Aronde supply evidence for a cattle 
sacrifice, on which the chthonic deities “feasted”. To 


^7 Brunaux 1986:124; Brunaux 1996:73. This sacrifice involved 
consumption but not by any human agent and deserves special 
examination. It is the only known example of the rite and only cattle are 
involved (Brunaux 1986: 123). Most of the victims were old bulls 
(Méniel 1987:134; Méniel 1991:258.), about forty specimens (Méniel 
1987: 134), which means, according to Brunaux, that they used the most 
valuable animal in the herd (Brunaux 1986:123). The victim would have 
been kept either near the sanctuary or even in the interior in the small 
enclosure and death would probably have been inflicted at the centre 
(Brunaux 1986:124; Brunaux 1996:108); Brunaux (Brunaux 1986:124) 
suggests that it may have been decorated. After the animal had been put 
to death with a blow to the rear part of the skull (Méniel 1991:258), it 
was the subject of an unusual ritual, which terminated in the deposit of 
bovine bones in the enclosure ditch on either side of the entrance 
(Brunaux 1986:125; Méniel 1991:257 and 260). The carcass was 
untouched, with no flesh removed and not even any bones being broken, 
and, in fact, the head was the only part of the animal to show any marks 
of blows or of carving (Méniel 1987:130 and 136; Méniel 1991:258; 
Brunaux 1996:74). The presence in this central pit of three very small 
bones called sesamoids (Brunaux 1986:125; Méniel 1987:131; Méniel 
1991:257; Brunaux 1996:73 and 108), forgotten or overlooked in the 
systematic cleaning of the pit (Brunaux 1996:73), demonstrates that the 
sacrificed ox was deposited in the central pit of the sanctuary (Brunaux 
1986:124; | Méniel 1987:131 and 136; Green 1993:76; 
Büchsenschütz:559; Brunaux 1995b:145; Brunaux 1996:74 and 108) 
and was left to decompose (Méniel 1987:131 and 136; Méniel 
1991:258; Brunaux 1995b:145; Brunaux 1996:74). The decomposition 
would have been the object of particular attention for the officiants 
(Brunaux 1995b:145). The duration period of decomposition depended 
on so many factors that a precise estimate is impossible, although 
Brunaux (Brunaux 1995b: 145) says that it would have been well 
defined, and would have varied from between weeks and several 
months (Méniel 1987:137 — 138); Brunaux suggests that it may have 
been as much as six or eight months (Brunaux 1986:124 — 125; Brunaux 
1996:74 and 108). 

Brunaux (Brunaux 1986:125; Brunaux 1996:108) suggests, and Méniel 
(Méniel 1991:258) agrees, that the end of the period of decomposition 
was when the joints could be separated and only the vertebrae, the 
vertebral ligaments being the last to decompose (Méniel 1987:136; 
Méniel 1991:258), were still linked together; the skull was separated 
from the rest of the carcass and the jaw was cut (Brunaux 1986:125; 
Méniel 1987:136; Brunaux 1996:74 and 109) in order, Méniel (Méniel 
1987:136) proposes, to facilitate the skull's exposure. The bones of the 
carcasses to which they had been attached were taken away by the 
officiants (Brunaux 1995b:145) and were deposited in the ditch (Méniel 
1991:258; Brunaux 1996:74); at its excavation the ditch contained 3,000 
bones (Büchsenschütz:559). The skulls were either exposed or stored, 
but protected from the weather (Brunaux 1986: 125; Méniel 1987:138). 
While Méniel (Méniel 1991:260) says that this destination is unknown, 
Brunaux (Brunaux 1996:77 and 109) posits that the animal skulls were 
hung on the entrance porch with the weapons and human skulls for 
several years and that, if this were so, it indicates that the Gauls 
considered these skulls to have remembrance value and not just to be 
sources of food; however, the latter theory is a hypothesis upon 
hypothesis. The separation of the skulls was not the last adjustment to 
the remains. Before their deposit in the ditch, the bones were 
manipulated (Méniel 1991:258); not only were some bones 
disconnected and may even have been put through several intermediary 
ritual stages (Brunaux 1986:125), but some were even removed 
(Brunaux 1986:125; Méniel 1987:131), such as the tail bones and hoof 
bones (Méniel 1987:137; Brunaux 1996:109), which are missing. The 
remains were then deposited in the ditch on either side of the entrance 
(Brunaux 1986:125; Méniel 1987:134; Méniel 1991:257; Brunaux 
1996:109). In view of the fact that the remains did not form complete 
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the best of my knowledge, it has not been noticed 
previously that Livy’s description of the sacrifice by the 
Ligurians of cattle, in which they butcher the cattle and 
spread the remains all over the sanctuaries 
(Livy.XLI.18.3), may be a corrupted description of this 
cattle sacrifice, which the Ligurians may have acquired 
from the Celts. Livy’s statement that it was unlike their 
usual rite is probably because Livy ethnocentrically 
assumes that the usual Ligurian procedure would be like 
the Roman. 


Méniel'* lists two possible scenarios regarding the 
frequency of the sacrifice and deposit, but makes no 
decision either way. The oxen were sacrificed in each 
ten-year period either one every year or all together at 
the end of the period. The first scenario would mean 
that the rite had a periodic nature, that is calendrical, 
and was regular, thus needing a regular supply of oxen; 
the problem this scenario raises is that a place is needed 
for the accumulation of remains after the decomposition 
of each animal and the deposit of all the remains in the 
ditch.” The second scenario, favoured by Brunaux,“° 
would mean that, while the ritual is still calendrical, 
there is a long period between rites and it seems to 
require a haphazard method of procurement, such as war 
booty.*! Brunaux*” suggests that the cattle sacrifice at 
Gournay-sur-Aronde, with the decomposition in the 
central pit, is chthonic, possibly connected with fertility, 
the earth being fed by the decomposing flesh, an idea 
accepted by Green.'? If the victims were booty, the 


skeletons, but consisted of certain long bones, of vertebral columns still 
attached by ligaments, of ribs and of the skulls of all the sacrificed 
animals (Méniel 1987:130 and 137; Brunaux 1996:109), Méniel 
(Méniel 1987:130 and 137) says that this deposit of cattle remains in the 
ditch was not the simple deposit of bovine bodies. The skulls were 
inserted between the bones deposited in the ditch and immediately 
covered (Brunaux 1986:125; Méniel 1987:138; Méniel 1991:260; 
Brunaux 1996:109), possibly after a length of time, and had their faces 
turned towards the sky (Méniel 1991:260). Brunaux (Brunaux 
1986:125) says that these heaps of cattle bones and skulls guarded the 
entrance in an apotropaic way. Méniel (Méniel 1987:132) posits that the 
bones were not considered as waste, but had acquired value as witnesses 
of a sacrifice, as tangible evidence, for eternity. 

The remains of the oxen were all mixed together as if deposited at the 
same time, but there is the evidence of erosion on some bones by agents 
in the atmosphere indicating that the act of filling the ditch was halted at 
various points with the resultant exposure of the bones to the open air 
for several seasons, possibly years (Brunaux 1986:125; Méniel 
1987:138; Méniel 1991:258 and 260); the bones were in successive 
layers, each layer being a distinct sacrifice (Cunliffe:204). It is possible 
to determine, from the eroded bones, that there was a succession of four 
collections of remains (Méniel 1987:138; Méniel 1991: 260), each 
placed at regular intervals (Méniel 1987:139), each the result of an 
accumulation of remains over a long period, indicated by the typology 
of the arms in each deposit (Méniel 1987:138) and each contains the 
remains of ten or twelve oxen (Méniel 1987:139; Méniel 1991: 260). 
Brunaux and Méniel (Brunaux 1986:123 and 125; Méniel 1987:139; 
Méniel 1991:260) propose a twelve- or ten-year interval between 
sacrifices. Perhaps it was at the end of each period that the skulls were 
deposited with their remains. 

“8 Méniel 1987:139; Méniel 1991:260. 

^? Méniel 1987:139. 

^? Brunaux 1986:124. 

^?! Méniel 1987:139. 

452 Brunaux 1986:123 and 124; Brunaux 1996:108. 

“ Green, M.J. 1993:76. 
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sacrifice may also be an act of thanksgiving to the tribal 
deity.“ 


As regards the deposit of cattle, dogs, horses, pigs, 
sheep and ravens in grain storage pits, Cunliffe** 
suggests that the first three were offered for the food 
value and the last three for a ritual significance. There 
seems to have been a fixed, seasonal pattern of one 
deposit followed a year later by another.“ Cunliffe’ 
explains the first offering as a propitiatory offering, 
once the grain is removed 1n anticipation of a good 
harvest, and the second as a thanksgiving one, for a 
good harvest. 


Offerings of Inanimate Objects 


The third category of sacrifice is the offering of 
inanimate objects. This may seem strange and Bradley“ 
considers the sacrifice of living things, which involve 
killing something, to be distinct from the offering of 
inanimate objects. However, if it is possible for the 
offering of living things to be considered as a sacrifice, 
then so can the offering of non-living things. Randsborg 
and Aldhouse-Green*” see no difference between the 
sacrifice of a living being and the deposit of an offering. 
It is still a matter of something of value being dedicated 
to the gods and being put out of use permanently as far 
as the donor is concerned; the fact that it is inanimate is 
not relevant. Although the concept of offerings concerns 
primarily inanimate objects, some offerings involved 
the killing of humans and animals. This category can be 
contrasted to the two previous ones because the 
evidence for it is both literary, unlike that of animal 
sacrifice, and archaeological, unlike that of human 
sacrifice. Although Le Roux ^ says that it is an error to 
treat the military devotions as sacrifices, just as living 
creatures are killed in a sacrifice to consecrate them and 
put them beyond human use, so, when inanimate objects 
are given up as an offering to a deity, there are rites of 
passage by which they are consecrated to the deity, such 
as burial, deposit in a watery location or ritual 
breakage,' and, therefore, are put beyond the use of 
human beings just like a living victim. This will be seen 
clearly later with weapon deposits. Many objects 
deposited are pertinent to persons of high status, such as 
weapons and jewellery'? and, as Henig/? points out, 
may be a way of demonstrating one's wealth and 
increasing one's prestige. The standard categorisation 
used by historians of religion of offerings, as being all 
the gifts of a material nature offered to a deity as 
opposed to the gifts of an animal or human nature, will 


55* Brunaux 1996:109. 

555 Cunliffe 1997:196. 

456 Cunliffe 1997:197. 

457 Cunliffe 1997:197. 

55 Bradley:37. 

^? Randsborg:74 — 85; Aldhouse-Green 2001:23. 
40 Le Roux 1967a:327. 

#1 Green, M.J. 1993:70; Green, M.J. 1996c:24. 
462 Green, M.J. 1996c:24 — 25. 

^9 Henig:17. 


be followed, but divided, according to Brunaux’s 
principle, into deposits intended to remain for a long 
time and vegetable offerings, which will disappear in 
time, and are themselves divided into freshly cut 
vegetation, such as aromatic herbs, branches, cereals, 
flowers, fruits and plants, and products of vegetables, 
such as beverages and cakes.“ Brunaux*® classes 
offerings of vegetables as non-chthonic. 


Literary evidence 


Caesar, Strabo and Diodorus Siculus (Caes.B.G. VI.17.3 
— 5; Strab.IV.1.13; Diod.V. 27.4) report the depositing 
of booty and other valuables in sacred enclosures. Since 
their source, Posidonius, wrote in approximately 70 
BCE, the descriptions go back to at least the 2nd 
century BCE."" Webster*® subdivides this category into 
offerings of war booty and offerings of treasures and 
precious metals. 


Weapons and war booty 


Inanimate spoils were dedicated to the Gallic war god to 
secure victory (Caes.B.G. VI.17.3), as in Archaic 
Rome.^? Having stated that the captured animals were 
sacrificed, Caesar states that the Gauls gathered reliquas 
res, everything else,” obviously meaning the rest of the 
booty, together in one place and that multis in 
civitatibus, in many tribal territories, one 1s able to see 
heaps built out of captured items in consecrated places 
(Caes.B.G. VI.17.3 — 4); it is not stated, but there 1s an 
implication"! from the rest of Caesar's report that the 
reliquas res are all inanimate objects. Despite Caesar's 
use of the imprecise phrase multis in civitatibus, 
Brunaux*” considers Caesar's report more accurate. As 
Powell“? says, these collections must have been 
spectacular. Although Caesar does not actually mention 
weapons, contrary to Powell’s*” claim, it is reasonable, 
as Webster*” thinks, to assume that weapons formed a 
part, possibly a large part, of the reliquas res. The act of 
piling up consecrated booty is reported by Livy as 
having been done by the Gauls after the battle of Allia 
in 390 BCE** (Livy.V.39.1); from the use of the phrase 
ut mos eis est Livy seems to think that it 1s practised in 
his time. Aelian, in the 2nd century CE, using facts 


^*' Brunaux 1996:111. 

"5 Ross 1986:23; Brunaux 1996:114. 

^* Brunaux 1986:122. 

467 Brunaux 1995b:143. 

39 Webster, J. 1992:141. 

^? Brunaux 1995b:147. 

4 Webster (Webster, J. 1992:143) assumes that everything was done to 
collect all the booty to ensure that the contract with the deity was not 
broken. 

^"! Webster (Webster, J. 1992:143) thinks that it is more than implied. 
^? Brunaux 1995b:143. 

53 Powell 1980:176. 

* Powell 1980:176. 

75 Webster, J. 1992:143. 

46 Webster (Webster, J. 1992:142) considers this to be debatable 
evidence for the custom's antiquity and widespread practice and denies 
that it refers to Gaul. 
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going back to the 4th century BCE,*” reports that the 
Celts raised up trophies in the manner of the Greeks 
(Ael. V.H.XII.23), that is on the battlefield, which seems 
to refer to this custom. If the objects were mainly 
weapons, they may have been damaged beyond repair. 
This was the procedure followed by the Cimbri, 
Teutones, Tigurini and Ambrones after the battle of 
Arausio (Oros.V. 16.6) and was presumably the method 
they had for consecrating or ‘sacrificing’ the armour to 
a deity. Plutarch mentions that the Arverni hung 
Caesars sword in a temple (Plut.Ju/.XXVI.8). 
Brunaux^* says that, since booty was a source of 
enrichment for the Gallic warrior, its dedication to the 
gods was an example of Celtic piety. It is uncertain 
what Caesar means by consecrated places, which is such 
a vague, almost all-encompassing phrase. Reinach, 
followed by Webster," says that the booty, being 
dedicated to a deity, made the place sacred. 


Diodorus Siculus (Diod.V.27.4) mentions a practice of 
leaving large amounts of gold on open display ἐν γαρ 
τοῖς ἱεροῖς καὶ τεμένεσιν; Webster“ points out 
that, while only Caesar explicitly mentions dedication to 
a deity, Diodorus implies it. Somehow, possibly due to 
carelessness on his part, this information about offerings 
of booty, probably from Posidonius,**' became separated 
from the other details concerning human and animal 
sacrifices. Not surprisingly Diodorus Siculus considers 
this custom to be strange, which may explain the 
Classical interest." The words used by Diodorus 
Siculus are also capable of a wide interpretation, but it 
is possible that they were referring to artificial, 
constructed sanctuaries, a view held by Brunaux.? 
Brunaux™ considers the riches of which Diodorus 
Siculus speaks to be suspect, because it contradicts 
Brennus' statement that quos [the gods] nullis opibus 
egere, ut qui eas largiri hominibus soleant, affirmabat 
(Justin.Epit.X XIV.6.5); not only does this overlook the 
fact that people will justify crimes by any argument, 
but, in fact, the practice is actually confirmed by 
Diodorus' record of the same event recorded by Justin 
(Diod.XXII.9.4), in which it is stated that Βρέννος ó 
τῶν Γαλατῶν βασιλεὺς εἰς ναὸν ἐλθὼν 
ἀργυροῦν μὲν ἢ χρυσοῦν οὐδεὺ εὗρεν 
ανάθηµα. The fact that Diodorus mentions this 
indicates that Brennus expected to find such offerings 
and supports the report that Celts placed gold and silver 
in sacred places. 


However, Caesar's use of the phrase multis in civitatibus 
implies that not all tribes practised leaving valuable booty 
visible and accessible. Some tribes seem to have collected 


^" Brunaux 1995b:144. 

58 Brunaux 1986:105. 

^? Reinach 1913:266; Webster, J. 1992:143. 
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weapons and placed them in definitely formal religious 
structures. Livy states that in 216 BCE the Boii, having 
defeated the Romans, took the spoils to their temple 
(Livy.XXIIL.24.11) and Plutarch says that the Arverni 
placed a sword which had belonged to Caesar in a temple 
(Plut./ul.XXVI.8), which, because of this, Caesar ἱερὸν 
ἡγούμενος. Diodorus Siculus says that the custom was 
practised among the Celts as a whole and not just multis 
in civitatibus, but this may have been the result of 
Diodorus' editing. 


Florus (Flor.1.ii.4.4 and 5)“ recounts the consecration by 
two chiefs of the Insubres of booty to deities before the 
battles of Telamon in 225 BCE, Ariovistus devoting a 
torque made from the spoils of the Roman soldiers, and 
Clastidium in 222 BCE, Viridomarus consecrating all 
captured Roman armour. The deities were the gods 
equated to Mars and Vulcan"? respectively. It is unclear 
whether the offerings were going to be placed in a pile or 
in a formal sanctuary. Florus’ accounts suggests that, as 


^5 Brunaux (Brunaux 1996:148) claims that the Gauls had a special 
vow, a most solemn religious rite of war. Brunaux (Brunaux 1996:129 — 
130 and 148 — 149) differentiates between this vow, which he seems to 
think special, and the thanksgiving vow of all booty being devoted to 
secure victory, as reported by Caesar. Bruanux emphasises the 
solemnity of the rite by using the word "solemn" five times (Brunaux 
1996:148, three times; Brunaux 1996:149, twice) and claims that the 
power of the Vow is based on the fact that it was made by the spoken 
word, which carried great force, because it was the only form of 
intellectual and spiritual communication (Brunaux 1996:148). It 
allegedly consists of the establishment between men and gods of a 
contract, according to the Latin formula of do ut des, from a solemn 
promise of a gift before a battle up to the consecration of the booty 
afterwards as a sign of thanks; but, properly speaking, it is a rite defined 
as a potlatch in which men engage with the gods (Brunaux 1996:148). It 
was established orally by a most solemn announcement, often by 
royalty (Brunaux 1996:149), in the presence of assembled men and 
invoked gods (Brunaux 1996:148) and dedicated all the booty (Brunaux 
1996:149). However, Brunaux's assertion of the existence of this rite, 
the entire reconstruction of the vow, the oral nature, the conditions and 
the usual status of the person making the vow and, consequently, the 
implied extraordinary nature of the vow contradict the record by Caesar. 
There is no mention by Caesar, or by any of the ethnographies dealing 
with Gauls, of this special vow made by a chieftain devoting all the 
booty to a deity; on the contrary, Caesar uses the adverb plerumque with 
reference to the devotion of booty (Caes.B.G.VI.17.3), meaning that it 
was almost standard practice to devote all the booty and implying, 
therefore, that a special, extraordinary vow to do so was unnecessary 
and all the other references to booty indicate that all captured inanimate 
objects were dedicated automatically. The existence of a special vow is 
taken from L. Annaeus Florus, a writer of the 2nd century CE, in a work 
consisting of composite summaries of other authors; Caesar, however, is 
a first-hand source writing about Gaul in the 1st century BCE. Brunaux 
himself (Brunaux 1996:149) supplies the reason for the contradiction; 
by having Jupiter intercept the vow of Ariovistus to the Gallic deity and 
having the vows made under Viridomarus fall aliorsum, “c’est la 
religion romaine ... qui se montrait plus forte que sa consceur gauloise". 
In order to demonstrate the superiority of the Roman religion over the 
Gallic, there must be a special vow made which must be shown to fail. 
A very minor point is the fact that the contract does not actually follow 
the formula do ut des, as Brunaux says, but rather das ut dam because it 
is the god/s who give first, by giving victory, and then the men give, by 
consecrating the booty; if it was actually do ut des, the men would 
dedicate the booty in the sanctuary and then the god/s would grant them 
the victory to win the booty, which is impossible. 

^56 Reinach (Reinach 1913:255) claims that the spoils were dedicated to 
Vulcan because, by interpretatio Romana, Vulcan was equated to Esus, 
who was equated by the Romans with Mars. 


far as the promise of inanimate objects 1s concerned, the 
tribal chief acted as sacrificer. It seems obvious that such 
a vow could only be performed if victory was achieved, 
because not only would that mean that the deity had 
performed his/her part of the arrangement, but also only 
by victory could such booty be acquired. However, 
Jullian” says, and Reinach** agrees with him, that the 
majority of suicides by conquered Gallic chiefs can be 
explained by the belief that, even if victory was not 
granted, the chief must still devote something valuable, 
himself. 


Strabo (Strab.IV.1.13) says that no one dared to touch 
the dedications made to the temple in Tolosa, Diodorus 
Siculus (Diod.V.27.4) says that no one dares to touch the 
piles of valuable objects and Caesar (Caes.B.G. VI.17.5) 
says that it rarely happens that anyone dares to remove 
anything. Webster says that, since Caesar has not actually 
mentioned a formal structure, he is stressing a 
“conceptual inviolability ^? and that “religious scruple 
rendered treasures, like booty, inviolable”. However, 
Caesar implies that such violation sometimes happens 
when he says that such a crime was punished very 
severely, since if it never happened, no punishment 
would be needed. Webster,"' in claiming that religious 
scruples and the conceptual inviolability of the 
consecrated items ensured that they would not be touched 
and that the Romans had no such scruples, implies that 
the consecrated places were not violated until the Romans 
came, but Caesar's statement regarding punishment of 
this act suggests that examples of removal happened 
before the Romans arrived. 


Treasures and precious metals. 


Strabo (Strab.IV.1.13), following the report by 
Posidonius, says that the Tectosages, with their capital 
at Tolosa, left unwrought gold and silver £v σηκοῖς 
and that many treasures were in tO ἱερὸν because it 
was holy. The words used by Strabo indicate a formal 
sacred enclosure. The Celts did not deposit valuable 
objects as offerings only on the surface of the ground, 
but also, according to the ancient authors, in watery 
places. Strabo and Justin (Just.Epit. XXXIL3.9) record 
that the Tectosages of Southern Gaul deposited 
unfashioned gold and silver in sacred lakes; it may be 
thought that this is merely evidence of a custom of 
tribes only in the Provincia, but, Orosius records the 
same practice by the Cimbri, Teutones, Tigurini and 
Ambrones after the battle of Arausio (Oros.V.16.6), 
unless one accepts that the Northern tribes practised 
southern customs out of politeness. From Strabo it 
seems that individuals made offerings, while in the 
report by Orosius the army was the sacrifier. As with 
the sacrifice of the booty, this sacrifice was either one of 
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thanksgiving or possibly in the execution of a vow, 
although Strabo certainly states that the intention of 
those Tectosages who made offerings was to invoke and 
propitiate the deity and the report by Justin implies that 
the gold and silver were thrown into the lake to appease 
the anger of the gods; in each case the deposits can be 
categorised as a crisis ritual. The χρυσαι σηµαίαι 
kept by the Insubres in their temple to the goddess 
whom Polybius interprets as Athena (Polyb.II.32.6) 
may have been gold treasures consecrated to the 
goddess. It is these treasures deposited in sanctuaries, 
which Caesar plundered (Suet.Ju/.LIV.2). 


Webster? states that the skull of the Consul L. 
Postumius taken and gilded by the Boii 
(Livy.XXIIL24.11) and used sacerdoti ac templi 


antistitibus (Livy.XXIII. 24.12) can be categorised as 
both booty and treasure. But it was taken because of the 
value attached to it both as a head in itself and as the 
head of a general, not as booty and it can only be 
considered as a treasure after it was gilded and it was 
only gilded because it was the head of a general. 
Therefore, Webster is wrong not only to place it in both 
categories, but also to include it in either category, but 
Is correct to say that the context of the report should be 
decapitation.” 


Archaeological evidence 


Brunaux“* states that these reports of deposits are “en 
parfait accord" with archaeological evidence dated to 
the beginning of the 3rd century BCE from an area 
marked by a certain archaism and conservatism and van 
Andringa“ says that archaeology, finding deposits of 
arms, essentially from the 3rd and 2nd centuries BCE, 
confirm Caesar's report. The deposits of valuable 
objects on the surface have not been found, but deposits 
of weapons have been found at some sanctuaries and 
hoards of offerings have been discovered deposited in 
lakes and rivers. Iron weapons are rarely found with 
precious metals or jewellery"? and few weapons are 
found at sites where there are many remains of 
ornamentation.^' There is archaeological evidence for 
valuable items being taken in the booty.^* Archaeology 
shows that the practices of these Gallic sanctuaries 
resembled Greek trophies of the 4th century BCE, when 
real weapons were used," and confirms Aelian's 
(Ael. V.H.XII.23) information. 


^? Webster, J. 1992:141. 

^55 Webster, J. 1992:141. 
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1981:283) and in pits Estrées-Saint-Denis (Woimant 1989:225; 
Woimant 1991:164) and Vendeuil-Caply (Massy 1983:251; Massy 
1985b:480) were made at Roizy (Fichtl:74) and at Mouzon-Flavier 
(Cabuy:308). 
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Weapons 


One-third of a collection of 2,500 objects found at La 
Téne in Switzerland were swords, spears, lances and 
shields." Raftery and Müller" argue in favour of 
deliberate rather than accidental deposition, Raftery 
basing his argument on the military nature of individual 
deposits, Müller on the fact that the items are a mixture of 
La Téne Cl and La Téne DI. The river Shannon has 
produced brooches, swords and spear ferrules, most in 
perfect condition, and the river Bann bronze scabbard 
plates, bridle-bits and spear ferrules;"? indeed large 
amounts of weapons have been found in European rivers 
and there is no indication that the location had any 
specific significance, although the river itself may have 
been sacred.^? Many Gallic sanctuaries have examples of 
weaponry, which either were or may have been deposited 
as offerings;" large deposits of weapons are usually 
found in ditches. These were deliberately damaged or 
broken." As Brunaux*” says, the use of the word 
sacrifice with reference to the weapons displaying 
thousands of traces of violence is very appropriate.^* 
Brunaux*" states that, although it may seem strange that 
inanimate objects should undergo ritual treatment, in the 
majority of ancient religions the destruction of the 
offering 1s not limited to living beings and the weapons 
were the object of the sacrifice. Even miniature weapons, 
such as shields, spears and swords, were deposited as 
offerings at Gallic shrines, some of which were 
deliberately broken by being snapped or bent in half." 
Fichtl?" sets out the three main stages in the offering of 
weapons. In the first the weapons were exposed in 
privileged places? in complete panoplies while the 
weapons were in good condition and lasted until the 
organic materials had rotted. Müller? thinks that the 
trophies at Gournay-sur-Aronde were erected on the 
interior of the palisade turned towards the temple and 
that, over time, they fell into the ditch in front of the 
palisade. Brunaux points out that this was contrary to the 
literary reports, which give the impression that they were 
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piled up on the ground?" and that the Gallic practice of 
leaving the trophies to rot and to refrain from repairing 
them resembles the Roman prohibition regarding 
repairing weapons suspended in Roman cult places 
(Plut.Quaest. Rom.XXXVII).*° Only in the second were 
the weapons sacrificed by the swords being bent or by 
sword, axe or spear blows inflicting many breaks, 
particularly noticeable on the shield-bosses, which were 
separated from the shield without violence afterwards and 
even damaged on the inside. Finally, once destroyed, they 
were thrown into the ditch not far from their exposure 
point, either at the entrance or spread with the other 
remains. The treatment of the weapons and of human 
remains followed the same logic — they were exposed as 
trophies and, while new trophies were erected, the old 
ones rotted before ending up in the ditch.?^ Brunaux*” 
says that this should be seen as a public cult, a major 
function of which was the maintenance of the unity and 
protection of the community and that, since the most 
ancient offerings correspond chronologically with the 
establishment of the sanctuary, they can be seen as a 
foundation rite. Schwab?" thinks that, because A. Rapin, 
in a personal communication, has drawn attention to the 
fact that the wood of the bucklers recovered from La 
Téne had been exposed to the air for a long period before 
arriving in the water, this suggests that the weapons 
found in the collection were exposed on a sanctuary in 
the village, although Müller"? thinks that they were 
exposed on the bridge. 


Sites in Belgic Gaul 

Estrées-Saint-Denis (Bellovaci tribal territory) 

Weapons and armour identical to those at Gournay-sur- 
Aronde were deposited in pits at this site," although the 
weapons are few.™ 


Fesques (Ambiani tribal territory) 
The small ditch contained weapons dated to the Middle 
La Téne.*” 


Gournay-sur-Aronde (Bellovaci tribal territory) 

Some 2,000 deliberately broken weapons, in which there 
were 200 swords, 250 shields and more than 500 
scabbards, had either been placed in the ditch as 
offerings; they had been standing on the platform of the 
gateway or hung from poles around the enclosure?" and, 
when the leather and wood rotted after years of exposure, 
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they were ritually destroyed and thrown into the ditch.» 
The deposits covered a period of approximately 200 
years.” The first deposits were in the second quarter of 
the 3rd century ΒΟΕ and, interestingly, several 
weapons had been repaired when they were placed in the 
sanctuary.** The number of weapons certainly indicates, 
as Brunaux™ says, that they were the sacred objects of an 
important community, which had fought a number of 
battles. 


Montmartin (Bellovaci tribal territory) 

Weapons were fixed on the walls of the temple as 
offerings.*° Types of weapons found at this site did not 
exist at Gournay-sur-Aronde.?' 


Morvilliers-Saint-Saturnin (Bellovaci tribal territory) 
Different types of weaponry and miniature axes, which 
may have been offerings, have been found at this site.^? 


Nanteuil-sur-Aisne (Remi tribal territory) 

Bent and broken weapons have been found at this site and 
may be evidence of weapons, which have been sacrificed, 
that is ritually destroyed, to render them taboo.^? 


Roizy (Remi tribal territory) 
Bent weapons were deposited at this site. 


Saint-Maur-en-Chaussée (Bellovaci tribal territory) 

There were numerous fragments of weapons deposited as 
offerings in the ditch and there is evidence that 
offerings of weapons were hung on the palisade.** The 
weapons, some of which go back to the La Téne C2, are 
the oldest materials in the ditch.^" 


Sites in Lugdunensian Gaul 

Mirebeau-sur-Bèze 

Large quantities of fragments of weaponry, dated to the 
2" and Ist century BCE, and weapons,*’ which 
Guillaumet & Barral* say had been sacrificed, have been 
found at this site. 


Sites in Britannia 

Frilford 

Miniature shields and weaponry have been unearthed at 
this site in Berkshire.^" 
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Worth 
Miniature shields and weaponry have also been found at 
this site in Sussex.^? 


This demonstrates that the custom not only of offering 
weapons to the deities, but also of offering miniature ones 
was practised outside Gaul. 


Sites outside the Roman Empire 

Manching 

This site has evidence that the deposit of weaponry in a 
sanctuary was practised at sites outside the Roman 
Empire; there appear to be deposits of weapons as 
offerings in Structure A,’ although there were very few 
weapons in Structure C, which Sievers^^ considers to be a 
sanctuary. 


Webster says that the archaeological evidence possibly 
reflects the textual evidence. Brunaux remarks that one 
does not know 1f the weapons belonged to enemies or to 
warriors of the tribe? and that it is not certain that the 
weapons at Gournay-sur-Aronde were random booty and 
suggests rather the appearance of a deposit of complete 
sets of armour which were either taken from the enemy or 
offered to the deity by the victors and that, whichever 
they were, these offerings were exposed on the porch of 
the sanctuary as decoration?" Human, animal and 
weapon remains have been found associated at sites such 
as Gournay-sur-Aronde and  Ribemont-sur-Ancre;^ 
Webster? says that the texts do not preclude this. 


As can be seen, there are some contradictions regarding 
the deposition /oci both within the literary evidence and 
between the literary and archaeological. Reinach and 
Brunaux?? have tried to explain the difference between 
Caesar and Diodorus. Reinach's?' explanation is that, 
early in Gallic history, during their migratory phase, the 
Gauls would leave the booty dedicated to a deity piled 
in one place. But later, when the various tribes settled in 
defined territories, the practice came to deposit the 
spoils in a specific sanctuary. This is supported by the 
fact that the battle of Allia, after which the spoils were 
left on the battlefield, was in the 4th century during the 
alleged migratory phase, but the instances of the Boii 
and the Arverni were in the 3rd and Ist centuries 
respectively. Moreover, the Insubres in the 3rd century 
had a fixed sanctuary at Mediolanum. Brunaux*? 
suggests that the spoils were placed in a pile only if the 
Celts were too far from home or were not going home 
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soon, hence the piling of booty after Allia; Webster? 
considers this argument plausible. Webster“ claims that 
the examples of Postumius' spoils and Caesar's sword 
were taken to the temple because they were spolia 
opima and, therefore, received special treatment. 
Perhaps the explanation for the difference is already 
given by Caesar, that the custom of piling up booty was 
only practised multis in civitatibus, while others put 
them in sanctuaries. 


Brunauxj* possibly to reconcile the reports of Caesar 
with archaeological evidence, contends that the evidence 
of weapon deposits and many weapons from the La Téne 
C2 and D1, that is 2nd century BCE and the beginning of 
the Ist century BCE, indicates that in the course of the 
2nd century BCE the practice of the whole trophy, 
containing the human spoils and their weapons, being left 
on the battlefield was slowly abandoned, while the 
custom of placing weapons in cultic places persisted; 
literary evidence for this is the report about Caesar’s 
sword (Plut.Ju/.XXVI. 8). 


Jewellery and pottery 


There have been a number of discoveries, described as 
votive deposits, of objects dated to the La Tène period 
in marshes or swamps.* Individual finds from peat 
bogs and rivers have been suspected of being 
offerings; larger deposits have been found, inter alia, 
at Flag Fen in Cambridgeshire, dated to between 1200 
and 200 BCE, 2,000 deposits, mainly brooches and 
bracelets, in the 3rd and 2nd century BCE around the 
“Giant’s Spring" at Duchov in the Czech Republic,” at 
Llyn Cerrig Bach in Anglesey, dating from mid-2nd 
century BCE to mid-lst century CE, at Port in 
Switzerland and, most importantly, the collection found 
at La Téne in Switzerland,’ although Filip is not 
convinced that the latter was a ritually deposited 
hoard;* certainly one must be careful to distinguish 
between a sacrificial deposit and a trader's wares. 
However, everything indicates that these large finds are 
not one deposit, but were formed over a period of time, 
and deposits were made either seasonally or when 
propitiation was particularly necessary.’ This seems to 
corroborate the report by Strabo concerning the deposits 
in the sacred lakes at Tolosa, although, as Webster‘? 
points out, this reference mentions only the deposit of 
unwrought gold and silver, which is rarely supported 
archaeologically. Some deposits were made at a specific 
point distinguished by a natural feature or an artificial 
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structure, while others were less definite in their 
location.” Cunliffe says that the reason for a deposit at 
a specific location must have been different from that 
for a deposit along the length of a river and that, 
whatever the reason for the location of each deposit, the 
reason for all the deposits was propitiation* and 
interprets these great deposits as a 'tribal response to 
the deities arising from an event or a process. ^ The 
remains of cult activity were placed in the interior or at 
the limits of the sacred space.‘ Deposits of hoards of 
precious metals decline by the Ist century BCE.” While 
the deposit of arms continues, it is no longer 
predominant and pottery begins to replace them in the 
ditches.^* 


Jewellery 
Estrées-Saint-Denis (Bellovaci tribal territory) 
There were large quantities of brooches and bracelets ^? 


Morvilliers-Saint-Saturnin (Bellovaci tribal territory)?" 


Pottery 
Acy-Romance-“La Croizette" (Remi tribal territory) 
There were deposits of shattered vases in the triple pit.°”! 


Estrées-Saint-Denis (Bellovaci tribal territory) 
Some of the movables at this site consist of ceramic 
ware.*” 


Gournay-sur-Aronde (Bellovaci tribal territory) 

Vases were deposited symbolically at this site even after 
cult activity and the deposit of weaponry had ceased after 
approximately 100 BCE.*” 


Saint-Maur-en-Chaussée (Bellovaci tribal territory) 

The same quantity of pottery was deposited as of 
weapons and seems to replace weapon deposition little by 
little.” 


Vegetable offerings 
Brunaux*” claims that indirect literary evidence of 
vegetable offerings is deduced from the report on a 
sacrifice on an island near Britain, which Strabo 
interprets as resembling the sacrifices to Demeter and 
Kore in Samothrace (Strab.IV.4.6); Brunaux claims 
that, because these deities principally received 
vegetable, therefore non-chthonic, offerings, the rite 
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reported by Strabo must have been a vegetable offering 
and the absence of its description can be explained by 
its similarity to Greek rites. However, Webster (Webster 
1992:131) points out that Strabo or Artemidorus, for 
their interpretatio Graeca, specifically compare the rites 
on the island near Britain to the rites on Samothrace, 
which, although also connected with Dememter and 
Kore (Ferguson: 123), are the Cabiri Mysteries and, 
therefore it is possible that Strabo or Artemidorus was 
really thinking of the Cabiri Mysteries, which are not 
non-chthonic, but are actually chthonic. Therefore 
Brunaux's use of Strabo's reference to a chthonic rite to 
support the idea that the Celts practiced vegetable 
offereings, which are non-chthonic, is questionable. 


The archaeological evidence for vegetable offerings is 
obviously very limited and only exists through the most 
fortunate circumstances. There is evidence of offerings 
of {οοά at Mirebeau, where grains of corn were 
fossilised due to their proximity to a shield rivet;*” 
Brunaux*® suggests that the seeds must have been 
covering the shield while it rusted and that this indicates 
that the fruits of the earth, perhaps in great quantity, 
were placed in the sanctuaries in their natural form or, 
possibly, in the form of cakes, bread, porridge or beer. 
Birkhan? agrees that the offerings were simply 
deposited on the ground. 


Once again Woolf's contention that Gallic religion was 
different from Roman is brought into question. Both 
religions practised animal sacrifice; indeed, there is a 
similarity between the Gauls’ preference for pigs, sheep 
and cattle and the Roman suovetaurilia. Both religions 
allowed human sacrifice at crises, although the Gallic one 
may have permitted some calendrically; even if this latter 
point is true, both religions ceased human sacrifice by the 
Ist century BCE. Both religions had the practice of 
depositing valuable inanimate objects as an offering in 
the sacred space. Van Andringa contends that, while both 
polytheistic religions were neighbours and shared the 
practice of animal sacrifice, Gallic religion differed from 
Roman religion in the actual ritual and states that, 
although animals were sacrificed during the La Téne 
period, the sacrifices differed fundamentally from 
Mediterranean sacrificial customs and gives the chthonic 
cattle sacrifice as the basis for this conclusion. The 
argument is wrong on two counts. First, the Greek animal 
sacrifice of the Thesmophoria involved the sacrifice of 
pigs and their deposit in a pit to rot and can be compared 
to the Gallic cattle sacrifice at Gournay-sur-Aronde. 
Secondly, van Andringa is comparing a chthonic 
sacrifice?” to the well-known Mediterranean sacrifices, 
which were Uranic. 
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Anthropomancy 


Although Pausanias (Paus.X.21.1) wonders if a form of 
Celtic divination even existed, Brunaux'* points out that 
the other ancient authors contradict this idea. The only 
source of information about Celtic divination comes from 
ancient literature and it must be remembered that the 
information found in these ancient ethnographic passages 
is limited to a visual knowledge and, even then, only to 
activities which the ethnographer could interpret easily. 
Although there is literary evidence that the Celts 
practised different methods of divination prior to the 
Roman Conquest,“ only one, which may be termed 
anthropomancy, is known to have been affected by the 
Conquest and is discussed here. 

Some scholars” consider anthropomancy to be a form of 
human sacrifice, presumably because there is a ritual 
killing of a human being. Webster?" suggests that this rite 
is an extension of the sacrifice of sacred animals. 
However, it is posited that such a ritual commonly 
regarded as divination by human sacrifice should not be 
included in the category of sacrifice. Ritual killing of a 
living creature in a religious context is not automatically 
a sacrifice; the Etruscan and Roman practice of haruspicy 
involves killing an animal and is not considered to be a 
form of sacrifice and there is no element of giving or 
offering. Although both Classical sources describe the 
victim as being sprinkled with water, which indicates a 
symbolic cleaning, presumably to wash off the profane 
and to make the victim holy, the purpose may not have 
been to make the victim holy for offering as a sacrifice, 
but rather to make his/her body holy enough for the gods 
to communicate through it. Finally, in the context of 
practices prohibited by the Romans as contrary to Roman 
custom, presumably because they involved the killing of 
human beings for religious reasons, Strabo, or Posidonius 
according to Zwicker, refers to those practices KATO 
τας θυσίας καὶ μαντείας (Strab.IV.4.5); the source 
clearly differentiates between the killing of humans for 
sacrifice and the killing of humans for divination. 


The ritual is described in detail by both Diodorus Siculus 
and Strabo (Diod. V.31.3; Strab.IV.4.5) and is mentioned 
by Tacitus and Aelian (Tac.Ann.XIV.30.3; Ael.V.H. IL. 
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31). The versions of Diodorus Siculus and Strabo differ 
so slightly that they were probably derived from the same 
source. Zwicker and Tierney contend that Posidonius is 
the source for Diodorus Siculus, yet Zwicker! does not 
ascribe the same details in Strabo to Posidonius. The 
officiants were, according to Diodorus Siculus, Vates 
and, in the opinion of Wait," both Druids and Vates; 
Webster? points out that in connection with this 
particular rite, Strabo does not assign officiation of the 
practice to any group. According to Strabo οὐάτεις 
[Vates] δὲ ἱεροποιοὶ (Strab. IV.4.4), but ἔθυον δὲ 
οὐκ ἄνευ δρυϊδών (Strab.IV.4.5); this suggests that 
the ascription of responsibility to Vates or Druids is 
dependant on whether one considers the practice to be a 
ἱεροποιός or a sacrifice. However, the fact that 
Divitiacus practised augury (Cic.De Div.I.41.90) shows 
that, although, according to Diodorus Siculus, a special 
class of men allegedly practised divination, Druids dealt 
with it too.” 

Brunaux^? says that this ritual provokes the liberation of 
the soul, which escapes and is able to contact a divine 
power; on the basis, presumably, that the convulsions and 
blood are under the direction of the soul or the divine 
power. In view of Diodorus Siculus’ statement that the 
ritual was περί τινων μεγάλων, it was possibly only 
invoked, as Brunaux^* suggests, for a question involving 
the destiny of the nation, extraordinary circumstances or 
for threats to the tribe of a natural/divine origin, such as 
disease, crop failure, or a human origin, such as military 
activity of an extraordinary type or magnitude?" and can 
be classed as a crisis ritual and, therefore, very rare. 
Jullian?* ascribes this practice to all the Gauls, but 
Webster? claims that this ritual was performed only in 
the Provincia. This latter point seems to be based on the 
assumption that Zwicker and Tierney are right and that 
the source for Diodorus Siculus, and possibly Strabo, 
because of the close similarity of the details, was 
Posidonius; but this, in its turn, is based on two 
assumptions. The first is that Posidonius was the only 
possible source, whereas Timagenes of Alexandria was 
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an equally possible source. The second assumption is that 
Posidonius travelled only within the Provincia, although 
this is debatable. Moreover, there is literary evidence that 
the practice existed outside the Provincia; as de Vries 
suggests,” Tacitus refers to this form of divination in his 
account of the Roman assault on and destruction of the 
groves on Mona [Anglesey] (Tac. Ann. XIV.30.3). Justin 
(Just.Epit.XXVI.2.2) records the practice performed by 
the Celts fighting Antigonus Gonatas. De Vries says 
that something similar was also practised by the Cimbri, 
whose priestesses predicted the future by examining the 
gushing blood and entrails of prisoners of war 
(Strab.VII.2.3); this custom is claimed to have been 
acquired by the Cimbri from the Celts.*? The Lusitanians 
had the same form of divination (Strab.III.3.6). There is 
also possible archaeological evidence. Webster? refers to 
the archaeological find on the island of Uist dated to 
c.200 BCE of the skeletal remains of a boy who had been 
killed by two blows by a sharp metal blade at the same 
point on the small of the back.?* Although sceptical that 
the interpretation of the find as a prediction rite, because 
it is based entirely on literary sources and not 
archaeological and, without the texts, would never have 
been raised, Webster says that the 1dea 1s nevertheless 
worthy of consideration. Contrary to both of these views, 
Brunaux,*5 presumably relying on Justin, claims that the 
evidence for the practice of this ritual by the Celts 1s rare 
and appears to concern the Galatians rather than the 
Gauls and that nothing 1s certain that this particular form 
of divination was developed in Gaul. Jullian*^ even goes 
so far as to claim that this procedure and augury were 
considered as important methods of divination among the 
Romans, although there is no evidence that it was ever 
practised by the Romans. 


When Cicero says that Divitiacus made predictions by 
augury and also by conjecture (Cic.De Div.I.41.90), were 
these coniecturae the other means of divination? If the 
coniectura, by which Deiotarus predicted the future as 
well as by birds (Cic.De Div. 1.15.26; Val.Max.1.4.2), 
refers to this killing of a person, Cicero presumably did 
not go into detail, in order to avoid disgust, which would 
have been directed at him for associating with a person 
who practised such a custom. 


Circumambulation 


There are two references in ancient literature, one Greek 
and one Latin, to a religious custom of circumambulation. 
According to Athenaeus (Ath.IV.152d), Posidonius 
reports that the Gauls worshipped their gods ἐπὶ το 
δεξια στρεφόμενοι, which has been interpreted?" as 
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indicating that the Gauls performed a custom of walking 
around a focal point, their gods, with their right side 
towards the point of worship in what would today be 
called a clockwise direction. Macbain™ says that this is 
known as deiseil (dexstralis), ‘right-hand-wise’ or 
‘sunwise-turn’ and is known in India as dakshiman kri, 
the ‘right-hand-turn’. Pliny the Elder also mentions 
circumambulation, but states that the Gauls walked in the 
opposite direction (Plin.H.N. XXVIII.5, 25). These 
statements are only contradictory if one accepts, as the 
ancient authors obviously do, that religious customs were 
uniform and universal to all Gauls, which is highly 
unlikely and almost certainly not the case; it is probable 
that it was merely the case that the Gauls whom 
Posidonius met practised the clockwise custom and Pliny 
the Elder's source was concerned with the Gallic group 
who practised an anti-clockwise custom. The main point 
is the fact that both sources agree that a custom of 
religious circumambulation around a sacred focal point as 
a demonstration of reverence and worship existed among 
the Gauls. A third reference may be from Strabo. In his 
description of the rites of the Samnitae women Strabo 
says that, after dismembering the victim, the women 
carry tà µέρη περὶ τὸ ᾿ιερὸν (Strab.IV.4.6). This 
suggests circumambualtion. 
However, van Andringa/^? considers circumambulation 
to have been not a Gallic ritual, but a Roman practice. 
He says that Athenaeus and, therefore, Posidonius, 
simply says that the Gauls worshipped by turning right 
and makes no attempt to understand what 1s meant by 
this enigmatic statement. Not only does he omit to 
compare it to the report by Pliny, he fails to mention 
Pliny's passage altogether. He dismisses the report by 
Strabo by saying that the rite was only reported because 
of "son caractére pittoresque" and it does not mention 
circumambulation. The first statement is probably true, 
but does not in any way undermine its validity; many of 
the details in the ethnography are mentioned precisely 
because they are “pittoresque” but are considered 
reliable, unless one has decided not to do so. The second 
statement 1s only partly true in that Strabo does not 
actually use the word circumambulation, which is a 
modern term; however, Strabo does use the phrase περὶ 
τὸ ιερὸν, which is a good description of 
circumambulation; moreover, van Andringa omits to 
explain what περὶ τὸ ' LEpOV does mean, if it does not 
refer to this ritual. His basis for saying the practice is 
Roman 1n origin is a report by Plutarch. However, not 
only does Plutarch say that the Romans turn around 
themselves, not around temples or shrines or any other 
kind of cult site, but it sounds as much like 
circumambualtion as the descriptions by Athenaeus and 
Pliny and less like the practice than Strabo's phrase. 
Van Andringa seems to prefer the Roman origin, 
although it in no way resembles circumambulation, 
merely because it is a Roman activity. Finally, 
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circumambulation or any structure for this practice is 
alien to Roman architecture. 


The ritual of circumambulation may explain an episode 
reported by Plutarch (Plut.VitJul.XXVII.5), also not 
mentioned by van Andringa, in which Vercingetorix, 
after the defeat at Alesia, having ridden out dressed in full 
armour to Caesar, rides around Caesar while he is seated 
and then throws all his battle gear at Caesar’s feet as an 
act of surrender. It is possible that, if this process around 
an object was a sign of great reverence, Vercingetorix 
was demonstrating complete submission and obeisance 
to, and possibly worship of, Caesar in a typically Gallic 
manner. Unfortunately, Caesar (Caes.B.G.VII.89.5) 
summarises the entire episode in just four words and 
there is no indication about the direction. The references 
in Athenaeus and Pliny the Elder explain the presence of 
galleries or ambulatories at the sites of some of the Celtic 
sanctuaries mentioned and described already. 


The second part of this chapter is concerned with the 
effect of Roman acculturation on human and animal 
sacrifice, the deposit of inanimate objects in sacred 
spaces, and the rites of anthropomancy and 
circumambulation. 


Human sacrifice 


Strabo, Pomponius Mela, Pliny the Elder and Suetonius 
clearly state that human sacrifice was one of the Gallic 
practices ended by the Romans  (Strab.IV.4.5; 
Pompon.III.2.18; Pliny.Z.N.XXX.A4, 13; Suet.Claud. 
XXV.5). It has always been accepted as having been the 
case, particularly since Strabo uses the past tense.“ 
Certainly, from Pomponius' passage, it seems that human 
sacrifice has been replaced by a non-lethal blood sacrifice 
consisting of a small amount of blood-letting. However, 
there are two problems with the statements by these four 
authors. The first is the possibility that the practice actually 
continued, illegally, under Roman rule. 


Literary evidence 


Various ancient writers, of whom Origen, Minucius 
Felix, Lactantius and Tertullian were born in North 
Africa, claim that the sacrifice of children continued in 
Africa under Roman rule at least until Tiberius 
principate (Tert.Apol. IX.2) and even for a long time 
after that and state that it was still practised in their times, 
the 2nd and 3rd centuries CE (Origen.c.Cels.V.27; 
Tert.Apol.IX.3). Certain of them make the same claim 
regarding Gaul (Min.Fel.Oct.X XX.4; Tert.Apol.IX.5). It 
seems "the Romans apparently encountered many 
difficulties in subduing the Celts’ belief that human blood 
was desired by the gods, and faced as many problems 
altering the Celts’ behaviour as they did the 
Phoenicians".*' Certainly, it is a reasonable point that, if 
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the ancient pre-Roman practices continued in Africa after 
two or three hundred years of Roman acculturation, then 
it is possible, indeed likely, that human sacrifice 
persisted, albeit in secret, in Gaul. Lucian in the 2nd 
century CE says that there was human sacrifice to a 
Syrian goddess (Lucian. Syr.D. LVIIT). Various Christian 
writers and Porphyry claim that, even in their time, the 
Romans still sacrificed human beings to a Jupiter Latiaris 
(Lactant.Div.Inst.1[.21.3 and = Epit. | XVII/XXIIL 
Min.Fel.Oct.XXX.4; | Prud.Symm.]l. 396 398; 
Porph.Abst.11.56.9; Tatianus.4d Gr.XXIX.1; Tert.Scorp. 
VIL6), although the existence of this form of Jupiter 1s 
otherwise unknown. What is interesting is that, despite the 
fact that Pliny claims that the Senate outlawed human 
sacrifice in 97 BCE and Suetonius reports that Claudius 
banned Druidic activities (Pliny.J. N.XXXA, 13; 
Suet.Claud. XXV.5), Hadrian again had to outlaw human 
sacrifice in the entire empire (Lactant.Div.Inst.1.21.1; 
Porph.Abst.II. 56.3); if the prohibitions by the Senate 
and Claudius were so effective, what caused Hadrian to 
Issue this edict? The explanation is that, for all the 
prohibitions and Roman influence, these old, indigenous 
and deeply ingrained customs continued clandestinely.?? 


Archaeological evidence 


Fauduet^? states that “il n'y a aucune trace de 
sacrifices humains" in Gallo-Roman temples and any 
bones coming from pre-Conquest times. However, there 
is archaeological evidence that this may not have been the 
case in Britain or that at the very least “the preconception 
that the killing of human beings was not normal religious 


practice in Britain during AD 43 — 410 deserves re- 
examination" ;^^ Green‘ accepts that some evidence hints 
at the continuation of the practice. Some bog burials in 
Britain are dated to the Roman period; there were two in 
Cumbria, two in North Yorkshire‘ and one from 
Lincolnshire, *" all classed as Romano-British on the basis 
of the style of clothes, four from Cheshire, dated to 1st to 
5th century CE by Carbon-14,°% one from Lancashire, 
dated to the 2nd to 4th century CE by Carbon-14, and one 
from Norfolk, classed as Romano-British by the style of 
pottery. It should be mentioned that few are securely 
dated." However, there is evidence which has been 
securely dated. At Worsley a male victim was strangled 
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and put in a marsh during the Roman period.” At the 


gate of a Roman fort at Colchester, dated to 44 — 49 
CE,?' the remains of six people (various bones, parts of 
limbs and six crania) were found mixed with large 
quantities of animal bones and dog skeletons, in a 
legionary ditch?" Isserlin points out that, contrary to 
Crummy’s proposal that it was an execution, the 
presence of the dog bones is evidence of a structured 
deposit and ritual. A skeleton was found across the 
ambulatory of a Romano-Celtic temple at Cosgrove, in 
Northamptonshire.?5 At Aldwincle, near Cosgrove, a 
body was found in the construction cut under the 
foundation of a bridge?' dated to 95 CE;9* Green” 
considers it possible that the skeleton belonged to a 
person killed in the process of construction and was 
buried to avert bad luck. A smashed skull and some 
disarticulated bones were found under the south-east 
corner of the basilica of the principia of the fortress at 
York; its deposit in the hollow dates from the rebuilding 
of the fortress in late 4th century CE and, in view of the 
fact that the back-filled feature was sealed by the 
flooring,*" the deposit must have been made during the 
building  work.?' Isserlin? points out that the 
disarticulation suggests that the presence of the skeleton 
was not an industrial accident, but had purpose. Although 
on their own the deposits of human remains, which have 
been definitely dated, date mostly to the 1st century CE, 
there is evidence for the continued practice of human 
sacrifice in Britain even later in the 4th century and the 
evidence is strengthened if one accepts the bog bodies. 
Since the human remains at Aldwincle, Cosgrove, 
Colchester and York “enjoy a depressingly intimate 
acquaintance with a structure or major topographical 
feature",*? a bridge, a temple, a gate and a basilica, this 
suggests foundation sacrifices. There may, therefore, be 
more evidence. Four infant-burials, one of which was 
decapitated, were found under Shrine IV at Springhead in 
Kent; these certainly appear to have been foundation 
sacrifices and even Green”: accepts that this is 
suggestive. Infant-burials have been found in association 
with late Roman-British rural buildings, as at Barton 
Court Farm in Oxfordshire and the Star villa at Shipham 
in Somerset, particularly corn-drying facilities concerned 
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with malting, such as an aisled building at Winterton in 
Lincolnshire, beside the walls of which four children 
were buried;?^ they suggest, as Scott’ contends, 
foundation sacrifice with a fertility connection and even 
Green** considers this more likely than fortuitous peri- 
natal deaths. If human sacrifice “happened in Britain AD 
43 — 410 (and it is a big if, but perhaps not so great as it 
Was!)",*? it is possible that it still continued in Gaul under 
Roman rule. This is supported by an example from Belgic 
Gaul, dating from early Roman times, of burials of a man, 
a woman and a child in an well at Bagacum Nerviorum 
[Bavay] from after the well's use ended,“ possibly to 
stimulate the well's water. 


The second problem with the statements that the Romans 
ended human sacrifice is that, as has been posited, 1t had 
probably ceased to be practised, except in extraordinary 
circumstances, by the Ist century BCE. It is possible that 
Caesar, as part of his image of bringing Roman 
civilisation to Gaul to justify his adventurism, propagated 
the idea or, at least, let it be thought that it was still being 
practised. It also means that the effect of acculturation 
from Rome on this aspect of Gallic religion was almost 
nil. “Almost” because it is possible that the introduction 
of the Romans’ own institutionalised form of human 
sacrifice, the gladiatorial games, although practically 
sanitised of all religious associations, was considered to 
be a substitute. Pomponius Mela, referring to Gaul, states 
that the killing of a human being for sacrifice was 
abolished and describes the substitute ritual of merely 
drawing the victim's blood as s/he is being led to the altar 
(Pompon.III.2.18). If human sacrifice had ceased to be 
practised by the Ist century BCE, as contended,“ it is 
possible that this substitutionary ritual was instituted by 
the Gauls and that Pomponius is ascribing its introduction 
to the Romans. 


Animal Sacrifice 
Literary Evidence 


The Commentary on Lucan states that human heads were 
offered to Taranis (Comm. Schol.Bern. ad Luc. ad 1.445), 
but that, by Pliny's time, bulls were offered. This 
suggests that headhunting had been stopped or, at least, 
re-directed. It is proposed that the animal sacrifice 
described by Pliny (Pliny.Z.N.XVI.95, 250 — 251) is this 
substitute sacrifice. The fact that there is a connection 
between the celestial deity Taranis and the oak and 
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mistletoe has already been seen*? and the connection 
between heads and fertility will be demonstrated.“ The 
Druids held that the mistletoe stimulates fertility in an 
animal (Pliny.H.N.XVI.95, 251); perhaps the plant was 
perceived as the semen of the oak. Pliny states that the 
victims, the Druids’ clothes and the cloak which catches 
the cut mistletoe were all white (Pliny.H.N.XVI.95, 250 
— 251); if Celtic religion is similar to Greek and Roman, 
this indicates a sacrifice to a celestial deity. This is 
reinforced by two points. Pliny says that mistletoe was 
considered to be e caelo missum (Pliny.H.N. XVI.95, 
249). Secondly, the Druids prepare a sacrifice and a 
banquet beneath the oak tree from which the mistletoe 1s 
to be harvested (Pliny.H.N.XVI.95, 250), which suggests 
that, after the sacrifice, the victims were eaten; this is 
typical of a sacrifice to a Uranic or celestial deity.“ 
Finally, bulls are a universal symbol of virility and their 
sacrifice is performed after the harvesting 
(Pliny.H.N.XVI.95, 251). It is proposed that, originally, 
heads, as receptacles of semen and with their power to 
promote fertility, were offered up to Taranis, represented 
by the oak, to replenish the fertility-stimulating mana lost 
by the harvesting of the mistletoe; with the suppression or 
re-direction of headhunting, bulls were sacrificed as 
replenishment. Although it is not clear whether the ritual 
was calendrical or not, the sacrificer is clearly a Druid. If 
the ceremony is a fertility sacrifice then the sacrifier is 
the whole tribe. The phrase cornua tum primum 
vinciantur must mean that the bulls are either young or 
have been kept apart from normal activities specifically 
for this occasion. 


Archaeological Evidence 


Fauduet*? states that, in lieu of any description of a 
sacrifice, one must examine the remains in the sanctuary, 
specifically the entrance and court and that animal 
sacrifice by a priest was the accepted form. Van Andringa 
makes two attempts to show that Gallic sacrificial 
practices had been superseded. First, he says“ that in the 
Roman period the sacred space of the sanctuaries begins 
to be swept and scoured and that this indicates not just a 
change of habit, but a transference of the practices from 
the enclosure to the interior; however, he implicitly 
concedes that the practices continued. Secondly, stating, 
reasonably, that the fact that banqueting furniture has 
been found in temples, such as the temple to Ritona in the 
Altbachtal temple precinct at Augusta Treverorum 
[Trier/Tréves],^ indicates that the sanctuaries were 
sometimes endowed with arrangements suitable for a 
banquet, he claims’ that this is an example of 
acculturation; the endowment of furniture was an 
example of acculturation, but the rite of a banquet was 
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pure Gallic and, therefore, the archaeological evidence 
actually supports the continuity of Gallic practices. 
Animal sacrifices remained unchanged up to the early 
Empire to such an extent that archaeolzoologists cannot 
differentiate between pre-Roman and post-Conquest 
faunal deposits; Woolf?" accepts that animal sacrifice 
continued and that the deposition of portions of animals 
in pits was a continuation of local Gallic rites, 1f not on 
the scale of Gournay-sur-Aronde. Indeed, It seems that, 
as in pre-Conquest times, pigs dominate, although on 
some sites goats and cattle form an important part.?' The 
following are some sites. 


Belgic Gaul 


Longuiel-Sainte-Marie ^ "Orméon | (Bellovaci tribal 
territory) " 

This Gallo-Roman site, whose related sites of Longuiel- 
Sainte-Marie “Le Bois Harlé" and Longuiel-Sainte- 
Marie *La Queue de Rivecourt" are dated from the end 
of the 1st century to the middle of the 3rd century CE, ^? 
Is interesting because the deposits of animal bones at 
l'Orméon can be viewed as the final evidence of 
occupation of the valley after the general abandonment 
in the middle of the 3rd century CE. Equine bones, 
more than 10,000 coming from at least forty horses, are 
the most numerous, then canine, about thirty, from at 
least four dogs, caprine and bovine with ten each, seven 
porcine and three human.™ In view of the fact that the 
remains of neither dogs nor horses are found in the 
rubbish of dwellings and, although the cattle fragments 
had no nutritional value, those of the sheep and pigs 
could constitute kitchen remains, Gaudefroy and 
Lepetz accept that the bovine, ovine and porcine 
remains may not be directly linked to the deposit. The 
equine remains are dispersed, but there is no evidence of 
chopping in the case of the dogs‘* or the horses." 
Gaudefroy and Lepetz** propose that the horses, once 
killed, were left to rot, buried or not, which explains the 
dispersal and the absence of the very small bones. The 
killing and exposure of these animals in the sacred 
enclosure recall the pre-Conquest Gallic practices and, 
therefore, indicate the survival of Gallic rituals long 
after the Conquest. Gaudefroy and Lepetz™ state that 
the site has no proto-historic equivalent and question 
whether one can speak of it being a cult of indigenous 
tradition. In fact, this strengthens the idea of the 
continuation of pre-Roman rites, because it shows that 
the indigenous rituals were not performed at the site 
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merely because they had always been performed there, 
but rather that they were introduced to a post-Conquest 
temple, because they were a living tradition. Gaudefroy 
and Lepetz** point out that, before the Conquest, horses 
were very rarely victims of such rites, cattle or sheep 
being preferred. This probably indicates Roman 
acculturation on a Gallic rite. Prior to the Conquest the 
horse was the principal weapon of war and, therefore, 
due to the endemic inter-tribal warfare, too valuable for 
sacrifice and food; however, after the imposition of 
the pax Romana, horses were no longer needed as 
warfare declined and became acceptable as sacrificial 
victims. 


Prosnes (Remi tribal territory) 

This site, dated to the 3rd and 4th centuries CE, has a 
collection of pits, several of which contained a number of 
bones of goats.^? 


Sogny-aux-Moulins (Remi tribal territory) 

The twenty-six pits have produced twenty-seven horses, 
between a year and a half and two years old, sixteen dogs, 
ten sheep or she-goats, all below a year old, buried with 
pottery dated to the 2nd century CE. 


Vassimont-et-Chapelaine « L'Ouche-Jacot » (Remi tribal 
territory) 

Six pits contained equine remains amounting to eight 
horses, seven of which were less than a year old, and at 
least ten dogs. Only one horse and one dog skeleton 
have been found connected, the rest of the bones being 
disconnected, which suggests that the two animals had 
been buried complete.*^ 


Aquitania 


Saint-Marcel (Bituriges Cubi tribal territory) 

Forty of the sixty enclosures at the site, dated to 
between the end of the Ist century BCE and the 
beginning of the 2nd century CE, are connected to the 
cult area and have delivered up numerous animal 
bones. Thirty-five of these have been studied with a 
total of 103,102 bone fragments being examined, only 
45 per cent of which have been identified.” The 
domestic species, pig, sheep, goat and cattle, dominate 
with no more than 1 per cent of the remains being birds 
and wild animals; pork forms the greatest proportion of 
the remains, followed by cattle, sheep and goat with dog 
forming less than 4 per cent of the bones.*? The ages of 
the victims from the three dominant domestic species 
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are similar to those of the majority of Gallo-Roman 
sites, that is animals exploited for their meat when they 
had finished growing and those kept for work, milking 
and reproduction but unable to continue these tasks." 
The amount of males, females and castrated males is the 
same among the cattle as among the swine.‘ Quarters 
of veal and pork are more numerous than other meat.5? 


It seems that for Gaudefroy and Lepetz the deposits at 
Longuiel-Sainte-Marie “Orméon”, displaying the ritual of 
exposure and the use of the pits, correspond to Iron Age 
practices.“ This interpretation can be applied to the other 
sites, which suggests that Gallic pre-Roman animal 
sacrifices and procedure continued for centuries after the 
beginning of Roman acculturation. 


Offerings of inanimate objects 
Weapons 


A Celtic practice mentioned in literature and confirmed 
by archaeology is the deposit of weapons as a votive 
offering to the gods. As stated, these deposits were all 
prior to the Roman Conquest. This is understandable 
because, prior to this Conquest, inter-tribal rivalry and 
conflict, which were endemic in Gaul and ultimately 
helped Caesar in his conquest, would not only have 
made the weapons for such deposits easy to acquire, but 
would have made the deposits of them as thanksgiving 
offerings to the deity for his aid in war obligatory. 
Fauduet"* asks if this custom continued after the 
Conquest and states that the practice seems to have 
disappeared by the end of the 1st century BCE, isolated 
deposits in Augustan temples or later being individual 
offerings. However, while the imposition of peace by 
the Romans meant that the source of such deposits, 
inter-tribal war, was terminated, this did not necessarily 
release the Gauls from their obligation to render such 
votive deposits to their particular tribal or war deity, 
who may have come to expect such offerings regardless 
of the political factors. There is evidence from the 
following Gallo-Roman temples of the practice of 
depositing miniature weapons; Fauduet*" says that this 
is seen in the second half of the Ist century BCE, but it 
is difficult to determine whether such deposits were a 
substitute for an older practice since it is seen even in 
areas where there had never been the dedication of 
weapons. But there is also evidence that the practice of 
the deposit of real weapons continued. 
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Belgic Gaul 


Baálons-Bouvellement (Remi tribal territory) ὃν 

First cult centre (south-west). Occupied from the end of 
the Celtic period to the principate of Tiberius, when it 
was abandoned. Real weapons, often clearly offerings, 
consisting of a dozen spear-heads and about 30 pieces of 
chain mail and 170 iron miniature weapons and some 
bronze in three of the four deposits: 


Deposit A — some miniature weapons deposited in pots 
or in connection with some real weapons. 

Deposit B — some miniature weapons deposited in pots or 
in connection with some real weapons. 

Deposit D — more than 90 per cent of the miniature 
weaponry in this deposit. 


Second cult centre (centre-west). Occupied from the 
abandonment of the first cult centre, the principate of 
Tiberius, to the end of the Late Empire. Some bronze 
miniature weapons. Fauduet?? points out that the most 
recent of these miniatures dates to the 1st century CE like 
those at Mouzon-Flavier. 


Dhronecken (Treveri tribal territory) 

There were votive weapons in the interior of the 
sanctuary; these were nine lance points, one of which 
was 22cm and one 20cm, five arrow points and one axe- 
head with a cutting edge of 14cm*' and a miniaturised 
sword.*? Since the date of the construction of the temple 
cannot be earlier than the end of the 1st century or the 
beginning of the 2nd century CE‘ or was at the 
beginning of 1st century CE,™ this shows that even after 
the Conquest and the organisation of the Gallic provinces 
under Augustus, the Treveri at this sanctuary continued 
the Celtic practice of dedicating weapons to a deity; even 
Fauduet accepts that these discoveries are from the 1st 
century CE. 


Gusenberg (Treveri tribal territory) 

There were thirty-five votive offerings of spear and 
arrowheads.% Dating of the temple varies; the largest 
proportion of the objects appears to be from the 2nd 
century ΟΕ. This supplies further evidence that the 
Treveri continued with the Celtic practice of giving 
weapons to a deity as an offering either at the beginning 
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of the 1st century CE or, more likely, even as late as the 
2nd century CE, since this was the period of the greatest 
proportion of objects. 


Mohn (Treveri tribal territory) 

Móhn has the main temple with a smaller temple 
extending from it. There were offerings of weapons 
(lance-heads, arrowheads and a sword) deposited at the 
sanctuary. The first version of this sanctuary was 
founded at the end of Gallic independence,” but was 
destroyed in the disturbances of 68 — 70 CE;*' the next 
version was built during the Flavian period, which is the 
version referred to by Bertin?" and the Raepsaet- 
Charliers,?* and continued in use until the end of the 
Roman period. Fauduet®* accepts that the weapons date 
from the 1st century CE. This again demonstrates that, 
although under Roman rule and the pax Romana, the 
Treveri still dedicated weapons in a sanctuary. 

If the temples were dedicated to a Gallic compound of 
Mars,” this would explain the dedication of weapons 
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10.6cm, 72cm, 77cm, 75cm and 72cm respectively) and one not shown 
(11cm) and (sword) 35 (51cm); Wightman 1970:224; Hatt 1979:133. 

© Grenier 1958:876; Hatt 1979:133. 

1 Grenier 1958:876; Hatt 1979:133; Cabuy:300. 

©? Bertin No.125. 

55 Raepsaet-Charlier:230. 

δα Fauduet 1993:117. 

$5 Dhronecken. The temple at Dhronecken seems to have been 
dedicated to the Gallic deity Mars Smertrius. Smertrius means 
“Provider”; the epithet has the syllable *smer—, which is an ancient 
Indo-European root (Vendryes 1937: 133; Duval 1952 — 53:223) and 
forms part of a number of Celtic names (Duval 1952 — 53:223). A figure 
of a young god holding a fruit in his left hand and a bird in his right, 
possibly representing Mars Iovantucarus (Hatt 1979: 134) (lovantucarus 
means “protecting the young”) is on the altar. There are also six, small, 
identical, bronze statuettes of Mars, naked, carrying his weight on the 
right leg, the right arm raised holding a lance (Grenier 1958:881; Hatt 
1979:134), interpreted as Mars Smertrius (Grenier 1958:882; Raepsaet- 
Charlier:230). Despite the position of the statue postulated as being that 
of Mars Iovantucarus, it has been suggested that the bronze statuettes of 
Mars Smertrius have priority (Grenier 1958:882). 

Gusenberg. In the temple at Gusenberg there was a small, very corroded 
bronze of Mars, of the same type as those at Dhronecken (Grenier 
1958:884), that is naked, carrying his weight on the right leg, the right 
arm raised holding a lance, and, therefore, representing Mars Smertrius, 
if the interpretation of the statuette at Dhronecken is correct, and 
fragments of terracotta figurines of Mars (Grenier 1958:884). These 
show that the sanctuary was used for the worship of Mars Smertrius. 
Móhn. The evidence for the main sanctuary at Móhn being for the 
worship of Mars (Grenier 1958:876) is a dedication (ΟΠ, XIIL.4119. 
MARTI) SMER[.]O ET ..MANAE C.G. SEC.; P-W 1955.264; 
Hettner:31; Duval 1952 - 53:224; Thévenot 1955:165; Grenier 
1958:876, n.2; Wightman 1970:214; Bertin No.125; Hatt 1979:129.) 
found, according to Grenier (Grenier 1958:876), in the cella or, 
according to Hatt (Hatt 1979:133), actually inscribed on the altar. 
Unfortunately the Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum does not clarify the 
situation; it merely says that the dedication was found "in maiore 
templo". The inscription is to a Gallic form of Mars and his consort. 
There are different opinions about the reading of the inscription. 
According to Hettner and Hatt (Hettner:31; Hatt 1979: 129 and 133), the 
Gallic epithet is Smertatius; the Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum 
increases the size of the space, reading the inscription as MARTI 
SME[.../O ET ..MANAE, and constructs the cognomen as being 
Smertutius. Extraordinarily, Cabuy (Cabuy:303) represents the 
inscription as MARTI SME[RTVLIJT[AJNO ET [ANC]AMNAE, 
which would mean that the epithet was Smertulitanus, which is unique. 
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(Caes.B.G. VI.17.3 — 4). The deity to whom the weapons 
were dedicated may have been Mars Smertrius, to whom 
Gusenberg and Móhn were consecrated and who was 
present at Dhronecken, or Mars lovantucarus. Or the 
votive offerings of weapons at the three Treveran sites 
may have been dedicated to Teutates, the god of the tribe. 
Offerings to him would understandably be found at 
sanctuaries of Mars, who was god of war and protector. 
This may support the identification of Teutates with Mars 
that has been proposed by some (Comm.Schol.Bern. ad 
Luc. ad 1.445).°° 


Mouzon-Flavier*" 

The site of Mouzon-Flavier has two temples. Many 
bronze miniature swords, daggers and shields were 
found in connection with the temples. These miniature 
weapons were unearthed through the period of the 
excavation; the miniatures are present in all the 
stratigraphic levels and consequently it is difficult to 
date precisely the various deposits. The 578” 
miniature weapons were discovered in the interior and 
exterior of the sacred precinct, in and, especially, 
around the temples,” several dozen units at the corners 
before the walls of the second phase temple A, temple B 
and temple A of the 2nd century,” with a concentration 
at the outside north and east corners of temple A.” It is 
claimed™ that the proportions of the weapons reflect the 
proportion of the frequency of their use; the sword and 
shield are most commonly used, then the lone sword, 
then the lance and then the axe. The rarity of miniature 
bows and arrows reflects the rarity of the use of real 
bows and arrows by the Celts. Although, as has been 
said, the various deposits are difficult to date, they seem 
more frequent in the 1st century CE, especially in the 
first half, and, after that period, offerings of coins take 
the lead.” 


According to Pauly-Wissowa, Grenier, Bertin, the Raepsaet-Charliers, 
Horne and King and Wightman (P-W 1955.264; Grenier 1958:876; 
Bertin No.125; Raepsaet-Charlier:230; Horne & King:433; Wightman 
1970:214 and 223), it is Smertrius. The most likely is that it refers to 
Mars Smertrius and certainly the name Smertrius fits the missing space, 
whereas the Smertatius version requires three letters to fit a space for 
two. 

996 Jullian:11; Duval 1958 — 59:48 and 50. 

9? Remi or Mediomatrici (Bertin: No.133), on the border of the Remi 
and Treveri (Raepsaet-Charlier:228) tribal territories, originally Treveri 
and then Remi (Tisserand:61) or Treveri (Cabuy:306). 

8 Horne & King:438; Metzler:40. 

$9 Cabuy:309. 

7? The following is a breakdown of the 578: 309 swords ranging in size 
from 5cm to 17cm in length; 213 shields (oval, lozenge-shaped, 
rectangular, hexagonal and octagonal) ranging in size from 4.5cm to 
17cm; 25 lance points; 8 lances with poles; 5 axes; and 2 arrowbraces 
(Tisserand:62; Cabuy:308). Nearly all the shields had bosses 
(Tisserand:62; Cabuy:308); the examples where the reverse is furnished 
with a brassard are rare and these are the lozenge-shaped and octagonal 
shields (Tisserand: 62 — 63). Shields of the Roman scutum type are 
present under the ancient oval form and the recent rectangular shape 
(Tisserand:63). 

7! Cabuy:308. 

7? Tisserand:62. 

73 Cabuy:308. 

74 Tisserand:62; Cabuy:308. 

105 Tisserand:63; Cabuy:309; Fauduet 1993:117. 
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Otzenhausen (Treveri tribal territory) 
Eighteen arrowheads and lance points have been found.” 


Aquitania 

Saint-Marcel (Bituriges Cubi tribal territory) ™ 

This site has produced miniature weapons, such as a 
12.6cm sword and sheath and a flat, bronze 15cm shield; 
both are replicas of Celtic weaponry, the sheath 
combining the forms of La Téne I and La Téne III, and 
deposited in a mid-1st century CE pit. 


It is suggested that the deposits at the corners of the 
temples of full-sized and miniature weapons were part of 
foundation rites"* and the votive offerings of miniature 
weapons were made by pilgrims.” If so, the deity, to 
whom the offerings were dedicated and to whom temples 
were consecrated, seems to have been a warrior-god,’” 
whose name is unknown." Moreover, this provides very 
good evidence for the idea that a century after the Roman 
Conquest, there was a good persistence of Gallic 
traditions"? and, despite the Roman Conquest, the Celtic 
practice of depositing weapons continued. In addition to 
this, in conjunction with the excavations at the three 
Treveran temples examined earlier, it also indicates that it 
was not just the Treviri in the east of Belgic Gaul who 
continued the practice of offering weapons to a deity, but 
the Remi in the west. 


What is possibly more interesting is the fact that the 
weapons found in the first occupation of temple A, dated 
to before the Principate of Augustus, were proper, full- 
sized weapons, whereas those found in temple B and the 
second occupation of temple A, dated to after the 
Conquest and the establishment of the pax Romana, were 
miniature. A possible explanation may be that, since real, 
full-sized weaponry was unable to be obtained by 
warfare, due to the pax Romana, and, since the warrior- 
god still had to be worshipped, miniatures were offered 
up as a substitute; in this way the deity still received his 
offering with no breach of the peace. The miniatures were 
not broken or twisted for two reasons. First, they were so 
small that any attempt to distort them would have 
resulted in them being unrecognisable as weapons. 
Secondly there was no need to break them to prevent 
them being stolen and used again, because they were so 
small that they could not be used as weapons. 


These sites seem to indicate that the Gallic practice of the 
dedication of weapons continued, at least among the 
Treveri and the Remi, after the Roman Conquest into the 


76 Cabuy:160 and 318; Metzler:37. 

707 Fauduet 1983:97 — 99. 

78 Tisserand:62. 

709 Tisserand:62. 

7? Frézouls 1971:282; Bertin No.133; Raepsaet-Charlier:228; Horne & 
King:438; Tisserand:62; Cabuy:309. 

711 Tisserand:62; Cabuy:309. 

7? Tisserand:63. 


Ist century CE, possibly even into the 2nd century CE or 
later. 


Pottery 


It has been seen"? that the consecration of pottery and 
other types of ceramic ware in the sanctuary was a Gallic 
religious practice. Ceramic products deposited at Gallo- 
Roman temples, such as the following sites, are 
abundant" and supply evidence that this practice 
continued long after the Conquest, although Tuffreau- 
Libre"? seems to believe that, except at sites such as 
Baálons-Bouvellement and Saint-Marcel, pottery forms a 
small part of ritual deposition. Ceramic products do not 
appear to have a specific function in a sanctuary" ^ and 
may have had a double function, that of a domestic 
vessel, for the officiant, and of a receptacle, for 
offerings," although some types of pottery can be 
considered as specific for a ritual or a religious use."* 
Pottery from different epochs, ritually broken, has been 
found in the pits in the sacred area and the fountain of the 
sanctuaries at Argenton.”” Tuffreau-Libre"^ says that the 
concept of a destroyed offering was not limited to 
animals, but could be applied to inanimate objects and 
that, as with deposited weapons, the deposit of broken 
pottery is a case of the “sacrifice” of pottery in the same 
way. Forcey”! claims that the theory that damaged goods 
in Romano-Celtic temples are votive offerings “ritually 
killed" to assist their passage to the Otherworld involves 
a confusion between grave goods and votive offerings; 
the objects are more likely to have been grave goods, 
broken either in the cremation or as an act symbolising 
the breaking of the body by cremation; and it is 
unnecessary to resort to “mystical metaphysics”. This 
argument is based on the fact that breaking votive 
offerings is contrary to "the universal practice of the 
classical world", where votive offerings were never 
broken. The basic flaw in Forcey's explanation and 
classification of broken artefacts is the fact that in Greek 
sanctuaries votive offerings were regularly broken when 
they were removed from the temple, in periodical clear- 
outs, and deposited in favissae. Moreover, Forcey 
assumes that it was the practice of the "classical world", 
which was applied in a Romano-Celtic temple; broken 
votive offerings are consistent with Celtic practice and 
there is as much reason to assume that Celtic practices 
may have been applied as to assume Roman ones, yet 
Forcey, possibly as a result of Graeco-Roman bias, does 
not consider this possibility, which would render his own 
explanation as unnecessary and not the metaphysical ones 
he dismisses so scornfully. 


7? Page 178. 

714 Cabuy:159. 

75 Tuffreau-Libre:128. 

76 Cabuy:160; Tuffreau-Libre:129. 
717 Cabuy:160. 

T8 Tuffreau-Libre:128. 

7? Tuffreau-Libre:131. 

720 Tuffreau-Libre:131. 

?! Forcey:88 — 89. 


GALLIC RELIGIOUS RITUALS 


Belgic Gaul 


Bellovaci tribal territory 
Estrées-Saint-Denis” 
Some ceramic ware from the 3rd to 4th century CE. 


Leuci tribal territory 
Sorcy-St Martin” 
Local ceramic material from the 4th century CE. 


Mediomatrici tribal territory 
Bierbach-Klosterwald™ 
Ceramic ware of 2nd to 4th century CE. 


Nervii tribal territory 
Hofstade-lés-Alost”> 
Ceramic ware from the Flavian period. 


Velzeke” 
Fragments of pots and bowls. 


Remi tribal territory 


Baalons-Bouvellement”’ 

Pottery, examples in the thousands and constituting the 
majority of the offerings, has been found in four different 
deposits, forming half of the material in deposit A, 
dominating deposit B, comprising the only material in 
deposit C, at the entrance to the temple, but with little in 
deposit D. 


Treveri tribal territory 


Fliessem/Otrang”® 

Ceramic ware from the end of the La Téne up to the last 
third of the 4th century CE has been found in the context 
of the temples. 


Graach”? 

Roman ceramic ware from the 2nd to the end of the 4th 
centuries CE. 
Heckenmunster^? 

Temple A: terra nigra ceramic ware. 

Temple C: Ceramic ware from the second half of the 2nd 
century CE. 


7? Massy 1989:228; Woimant 1991:167 and 168. 

23 Bertin:No.206. 

7% Bertin:No. 32. 

75 Bertin:No.103. 

7% Meex & Mertens:12 — 15. 

77 Squévin, B. Baálons-Bouvellement, Sanctuaires gaulois en Ardenne 
I, Les dépôts céramiques Charleville-Méziéres 1988; Tuffreau- 
Libre:128, 129 and 130; Squevin 1994:138. 

28 Cabuy:279. 

7? Cabuy:282. 

79 Cabuy:288. 
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Hochsheid 

Fragments of urns, goblets, bowls, plates, mortars, 
pitchers and cups;”' there are ten examples of “incense 
cups"? 


Hottenbach”™ 

Ceramic material from the 2nd century CE. 
Idenheim”™ 

Ceramic material from the 3rd and 4th centuries CE. 


Il”: 
Fragments of urns, goblets, plates, mortars, pitchers, 
amphorae and lids. 


Newel’ 

Fragments of ceramic material. 
Otzenhausen"? 

Ceramic material from the 2nd and 3rd centuries CE. 
Steinsel”* 

Fragments of ceramic ware primarily from the 3rd and 
4th centuries CE. 


Wederath?? 
The ceramic work from the 1st to the 4th centuries CE. 


Tungri tribal territory 

Clavier-Vervoz™ 

Temple A: An Augusto-Claudian urn and a Tungrian urn 
from the 3rd century CE from the foundations of the 
ambulatory. 

Temple B: Urns, bowls, plates, jugs and amphorae. 


Matagne-la-Grande”™' 
Temple B: Fragments of ceramic material, such as urns, 
from the first half of the 4th century CE. 


Matagne-la-Petite 
Fragments of urns, goblets, bowls mortars and pitchers 
have been found in connection with both temples.” Some 


examples of “incense cups”.* 


On the Bellovaci-Lugdenensian Gaul border 
Beaumont-sur-Oise™* 

Hundreds of miniature vases, dated to between the end of 
the 2nd century and the first half of the 4th, have been 


731 Cabuy:291. 
7? Cabuy:160. 
733 Cabuy:295. 
734 Cabuy:359. 
75 Cabuy:298. 
736 Cabuy:313. 
737 Cabuy:318. 
738 Cabuy:339. 
7? Cabuy:346. 
740 Cabuy:202. 
71 Cabuy:230. 
7? Cabuy:237. 
73 Cabuy:160. 
™ Gaudefroy & Lepetz:178. 


found; the fact that they were accumulated in the 
embankment and some were sealed in the walls indicates 
the ritual nature. 


On the Tungri-Nervii border 

Fontaine-Valmont 

Temple 1: fragments of urns, bowls, pitchers, plates and 
other ceramic ware from the Claudian period to the 
beginning of the 3rd century CE. 


Temple 2: fragments of an urn, plate, pot and bowls.” 


On the Bellovaci-Suessiones border 
Longuiel-Sainte-Marie “Orméon” 

The site, dated to a time from the end of the 1st century to 
the middle of the 3rd century CE,” has produced the 
remains of at least 450 vases, of which miniature vases 
with a bulging belly are represented the most, and two 
goblets, a plate and a fragment of an amphora with 
handles; more than twenty miniature vases have been 
discovered intact." Gaudefroy &  Lepetz certainly 
consider the disposal of several whole and completely 
functional vases at Longuiel-Sainte-Marie *Orméon" 
must be a ritual gesture"? and state that the element 
determining the ceramic ware is the presence of small 
receptacles destined for a specific use and whose 
symbolic value is determined by the liquid which they 
can contain.” 


On the Treveri-Mediomatrici border 
Tholey”' 
Ceramic ware present, but there are no details. 


Mouzon-Flavier (Remi or Mediomatrici,? on the Remi- 
Treveri border,” originally Treveri and then Remi™ or 
Treveri”) 

Both temples produced ceramic ware in great quantity 
dating from the 1st to the 3rd century.” 


Aquitania 


Bituriges Cubi tribal territory 

Saint-Marcel” 

Identical pitchers, associated with antlers, a lamp and 
some miniaturised weapons, came from the well in the 
enclosure of the fountain. 


745 Faider-Feytman 1960:41 — 48; Cabuy:208. 

76 Faider-Feytman 1960:54; Bertin:No.85; Cabuy:208. 
77 Gaudefroy & Lepetz:160. 

748 Gaudefroy & Lepetz:170. 

7? Gaudefroy & Lepetz:177. 

150 Gaudefroy & Lepetz:178. 

75! Cabuy:362. 

7? Bertin:No.133. 

73 Raepsaet-Charlier:228. 

754 Tisserand:61. 

755 Cabuy:306. 

756 Tisserand:63; Frézouls 1983:358; Cabuy:308. 
157 Tuffreau-Libre:130. 


It can be seen that, except for the area of human 
sacrifice, the temples “témoignent de la persistance de 
pratiques religieuses ancestrales"^* and, while the 
Gallic deity may have been combined with a Roman 
one, the method of worship during the Roman period 
may have been little different from that of the pre- 
Conquest era.” 


Anthropomancy 


Another practice, which Strabo claims the Romans 
stopped, was anthropomancy (Strab.IV.4.5). However, 
since Strabo's statement about the Roman prohibition 
of Gallic human sacrifice has been shown to be 
probably false, can one trust this point? The similarity 
between the evidence for anthropomancy before and 
after Roman rule is even more difficult than for human 
sacrifice. There is no indisputable archaeological 
evidence for anthropomancy, not only for the Ist 
century BCE, but for any time. There is only literary 
evidence, probably supplied by Posidonius and, 
therefore, possibly referring to the late 2nd century or 
early 1st century BCE. There are two possibilities. The 
first 1s that the rite, like human sacrifice, had ceased to 
be performed, probably for the same reasons that 
human sacrifice died out; 1f so, then Strabo's statement 
is false and this aspect of Gallic religion was not 
affected by Roman acculturation. The alternative is 
that the custom was, indeed, practised in the Ist 
century BCE, but either the extraordinary military 
circumstances never arose because of the Roman 
Conquest or the extraordinary natural ones were dealt 
with by Roman intervention and so the need for the 
rite never arose. If so, then Strabo’s statement is true 
as regards the ultimate cause. 


Circumambulation 


The most likely reason for the construction of 
ambulatories around temples was the fact that 
circumambulation was still practised. There is certainly 
no reason to think that it would have died out or been 
suppressed, since it not only involved nothing contrary 
to the mos maiorum, but it actually resembled the 
Roman custom of lustration. As Brunaux”™ states, the 
most remarkable change had already happened at the 
end of the 2nd century BCE, the Middle La Téne, with 
the abandonment of putting human remains with 
weapons. 


755 Agache 1978:417. 
7? Henig & King:23. 
7? Brunaux 1995b:159. 
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Literary Sources 
Greek 


Aelian 

V.H.1L31. 

Οὐδεὶς γοῦν ἔννοιαν ἔλαβε τοιαύτην, οἵαν 
Εὐήμερος ὁ Μεσσήνιος ἤ Διογένης ὁ Φρὺξ ἤ 


Ἵππων ἢ Διαγόρας À Σωσίας ἢ Επίκουρος οὔτε 
᾿Ινδτὸς οὔτε Κελτὸς οὔτε Αἰγύπτιος, Λέγουσι δὲ 
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τῶν βαρβάρων ot προειρημένοι καὶ εἶναι θεοὺς 
καὶ προνοεῖν ἡμῶν καὶ προσημαίνειν τοὶ 
μέλλοντα. καὶ Sta ὀρνίθων καὶ δια συμβόλων 
καὶ δια σπλάγχνων καὶ δι ἄλλων τινῶν 
μαθημάτων τε καὶ διδαγμάτων: ἅπερ οὖν ἐστι 
τοῖς ἀνθρώποις διδασκαλικοὶ ἐκ της παροὶ τῶν 
θεῶν εἰς αὐτοὺς προνοίας. Καὶ δι ὀνείρων δὲ 
λέγουσι καὶ δι αὐτῶν τῶν ἀστέρων πολλὰ 
προδηλοῦσθαι. 


V.H.XII.23. 

ἀλλα καὶ τρόπαια ἐγείρουσιν, καὶ 
ὑπομνήματα αὑτῶν τῆς ἀρετῆς ἀπολείποντες 
Ἑλληνικῶς. 


V.H.XII28. 

Λεωκόριον ᾿Αθήνησιν ἐκαλεῖτο τὸ τέμενος τῶν 
Aea θυγατέρων Πραξιθέας καὶ Θεόπης καὶ 
Εὐβούλης. Ταύτας δὲ ὑπὲρ τῆς πόλεως τῆς 
᾿Αθηναίων ἀναιρεθῆναι λόγος ἔχει, ἐπιδόντος 
αὐτοὶς τοῦ AEQ εἰς τὸν χρησμὸν τὸν Δελφικόν. 
Ἔλεγε γαρ μὴ αν ἄλλως σωθήηναι τὴν πόλιν, εἰ 
μὴ ἐκεῖναι σφαγιασθεῖεν. 


Aeschylus 

Ag.224 — 230. 
θυτἠρ γενέσθαι θυγατρός, 
γυναικοποίνων πολέμων ἀρωγῶν 
καὶ προτέλεια ναῶν. 
ATAG δὲ καὶ κληδόνας πατρῴους 
παρ᾽ οὐδὲν αἰῶ τε παρθένειον 
ἔθεντο φιλόμαχοι βραβῆς. 


Apollodorus 

Bibl. 1.9.1 

Ἰνὼ δὲ τοὺς πεμφθέντας ἀνέπεισε λέγειν ὡς 
εἴη κεχρησμένον παύσεσθαι τὴν ἀκαρπίαν, 
ἐὰν σφαγῇ Au ó Φρίξος. Τοῦτο ἀκούσας 
᾿Αθάμας, συναναγκαζόμενος ὑπὸ τῶν τὴν γην 
κατοικούντων, τῷ βωμῷ παρέστησε Φρίξον. 


Bibl.IL.S.11 
Ταύτης [Egypt] ἐβασίλευε Βούσιρις 
Ποσειδῶνος παῖς καὶ Λυσιανάσσης τῆς 


Ἐπάφου. Οὗτος τοὺς ξένους ἔθυεν ἐπὶ βωμῷ 
Διὸς κατά τι λόγιον: 
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Bibl.1I.15.4. 
Ἔρεχθει δὲ ὑπὲρ ᾿Αθηναίων νίκης χρωμένῳ 
ἔχρησεν ὁ θεὸς κατορθώσειν τὸν πόλεμον, EXV 
μίαν τῶν θυγατέρων σφάξῃ. Καὶ σφάχαντος 
αὐτοῦ τὴν νεωτάτην καὶ αἱ λοιπαὶ ἑαυτας 
κατέσθαξαν: 


ΡΙΡΙ.ΠΙ.15.8. 

Γενομένου δὲ τῇ πόλει [Athens] λιμοῦ τε καὶ 
λοιμοῦ. Τὸ μὲν πρῶτον κατα λόγιον ᾿Αθηναῖοι 
παλαιὸν τὸς 'Ὑακίνθου κόρας, ᾿Ανθηίδα 
Αἰγληίδα Λυταίαν ᾿Ορθαίαν, ἐπὶ τὸν Γεραίστου 
τοῦ Κύκλωπος τάφον κατέσφαξαν: 


Epit. 111.21. 
Κάλχας δὲ ἔφη. οὐκ ἄλλως δύνασθαι πλεῖν 
αὐτούς, εἰ μὴ τῶν ᾿Αγαμέμνονος θυγατέρων 7 
κρατιστεύουσα καλλει σφάγιον ᾿Αρτέμιδι 
παραστῇ, ... 


Epit.V 23. 

Καὶ θύσαντες πᾶσι τοῖς θεοῖς ᾿Αστυάνακτα 
ἀπὸ τῶν πύργων ἔρριψαν, Πολυξένην δὲ ἐπὶ τῷ 
᾿Αχιλλέως τάφῳ κατέσφαξαν. 


Epit.V1.27. 
Οἱ δὲ Ταυροι μοῖρά ἐστι Σκυθῶν, oi τοὺς 
ξένους φονεύουσι καὶ ἐις τὸ ἱιερὸν «πῦρ» 
ῥίπτουσι. 


Arrian 

Cyn.XXXIV.1 

Κελτών δὲ ἔστιν οἷς νόμος, καὶ ἐνιαύσια θύειν 
τῇ ᾿Αρτέμιδι. ot δὲ καὶ θησαυρὸν 
ἀποδεικνύουσι τῇ θεῷ. Καὶ ἐπὶ μὲν λαγωῴ 
ἁλόντι δύ ὀβολὼ ἐμβάλλουσιν ἐς τὸν 
θησαυρόν, ἐπὶ δὲ ἀλώπεκι δραχμὴν, ὅτι 
ἐπίβουλον τὸ χρῆμα καὶ τοὺς λαγὼς 


διαφθείρει. Τούτου ἕνεκα πλεῖον ἐμβάλλουσιν, 
ὡς ἐπὶ πολεμίῳ ἁλόντι. Ἐπὶ δὲ δορκάδι 
τέσσαρας δραχμας, ὅτι μέγα τὸ ζῷον, καὶ ἡ 
θήρα ἐντιμοτέρα. 


Athenaeus 

IV.152d. 

Καὶ τοὺς θεοὺς προσκυνοῦσιν [the Gauls] ἐπὶ to 
δεξια στρεφόμενοι. 


IV.154b --ο. 

5. Άλλοι [Gauls] δ᾽ ἐν θεάτρῳ λαβόντες ἀργύριον 
ñ χρυσίον, 

ο. OL δὲ οἴνου κεραμίων ἀριθμόν τινα, καὶ 
πιστωσάμενοι τὴν δόσιν καὶ τοῖς ἀναγκαίοις 
φίλοις διαδωρησάµενοι ὕπτιοι ἐκταθέντες ἐπὶ 
θυρεῶν κεῖνται, καὶ παραστάς τις ξίφει τὸν 
λαιμὸν ἀποκόπτει. 


Ιν. 1600. 
Ἓξης ἁρπάσας τὸν λόγον ὁ Μάγνος ὁ μὲν 


πάντα ἄριστος, ἔφη, Λαρήνσιος ὀξέως. καὶ 
καλῶς ἀπήντησε TH γάστριδι. κυνὶ περὶ τοῦ 
κόγχου. ᾿Εγὼ δὲ κατοὶ τοὺς τοῦ Παφίου 
Σωπάτρου Γαλάτας 

παρ᾽ οἷς ἔθος ἐστίν, ἡνίκ᾽ ἄν προτέρημά τι ἐν 
τοῖς πολέμοις λάβωσι, θύειν τοῖς θεοῖς τοὺς 
αἰχμαλώτους. 


Athenagoras 
Leg. XXV1.2. 


‘Or μὲν γὰρ ἀποτέμνουσι TA αἰδοῖα, OL περὶ τὴν 
'Ῥέαν, oi δὲ ἐγκόπτουσιν ἢ ἐντέμνουσιν, OL περὶ 


Ὅτι Αἰμίλιος τοὺς 
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τὴν ΄Αρτεμιν. (καὶ ἡ μὲν ἐν Ταύροις φονεύει 
τοὺς ξένους.) 


Cassius Dio 

XII.50.4. 

᾿Ινσούμβρους νικήσας το 
ἐπινίκια ἤγαγε, καὶ ἐν αὐτοῖς τοὺς πρώτους 
τῶν ἁλόντων ἐς τὸ Καπιτώλιον ὡπλισμένους 
ἀνεκόμισεν ἐπισκώπτων σφίσιν, ὅτι 
ὀμωμοκότας αὐτοὺς ἤσθετο μὴ πρότερον τοὺς 
θώρακας ἀποδύσεσθαι πρὶν ἐς τὸ Καπιτώλιον 
ἀναβῆναι. 


XXXVII.30.3. 

Tlaida γαρ τινα. καταθύσας, καὶ ἐπὶ τῶν 
σπλάγχνων αὐτοῦ τα ὅρκια ποιήσας, ἔπειτ᾽ 
ἐσπλάγχνευσεν [Catiline] αὐτοὶ μετα τῶν ἄλλων. 


XLVIII.14.4. 

Καὶ λόγος γε ἔχει ὅτι οὐδ᾽ ἁπλῶς τοῦτο 
ἔπαθον, ἀλλ᾽ ἐπὶ τὸν βωμὸν τὸν τῷ Καίσαρι τῷ 
προτέρῳ ὡσιωμένον ἀχθέντες um τε 
τριακόσιοι καὶ βουλευται ἄλλοι ... 


XLVIIL48.5. 

. καὶ ὁ Σέξτος ἔτι καὶ μάλλον ἤρθη, καὶ τοῦ τε 
Ποσειδώνος υἱὸς ὄντως ἐπίστευεν εἶναι, καὶ 
στολὴν κυανοειδῆ ἐνεδύσατο, “ιππους τε, καὶ 
ὥς γέ τινές φασι, καὶ ἄνδρας ἐς τὸν πορθμὸν 
ζώντας ἐνέβαλε. 


LXII.7.2 — 3. 

2. Kai 6 δὴ δεινότατον καὶ θηριωδέστατον 
ἔπραξαν: τας γαρ γυναϊκὰς τας εὐγενεστάτας 
καὶ εὐπρεπεστάτοις γυμνας ἐκρέμασαν, καὶ 
τοὺς τε μαστοὺς αὐτῶν περιέτεμον καὶ τοις 
στόμασί σφων τροσέρραπτον, ὅπως ὡς καὶ 
ἐσθίουσαι αὐτοὺς ὄρῳντο, καὶ μετα τοῦτο 
πασσάλοις ὀξέσι διὰ παντὸς τοῦ σώματος 
κατα μήκος. ἀνέπειραν. 

3. Καὶ ταυτα πάντα, θύοντές τε ἅμα καὶ 
ἑστιώμενοι καὶ ὑβρίζοντες, EV τε τοῖς ἄλλοις 
σφῶν ἱεροῖς καὶ εὐ τῷ της ᾿Ανδάτης μάλιστα 
ἄλσει ἐποίουν. 


LXXIV.16.5. , 
ἔκτεινε [Didius Julianus] δὲ καὶ παϊδας συχνοὺς 


ἐπὶ μαγγανεύμασιν, ὡς καὶ ἀποστρέψαι τι τῶν 
μελλόντων, εἰ προμάθοι αὐτά, δυνησόμενος. 


LXXVIII.14.2. 

Τούτων [the German tribe the Cenni] γυναῖκες 
ἁλοῦσαι ὑπὸ τῶν “Ρωμαίων, ἐρωτήσαντος 
αὐτοὺς τοῦ ᾿Αντωνίνου πότερον πραθῆναι ἢ 
φονευθῆναι βούλονται, τοῦθ᾽ εἵλοντο. Ἔπειτ᾽ 
ἀπεμποληθεῖσαι. πᾶσαι μὲν ἑαυτάς, εἰσὶ δ᾽ dt 
καὶ τα τεκνα ἀπέκτειναν. 


LXXX.11. 

Ἵνα. δὲ παρῶ τας τε βαρβαρικὰς wdc dc ὁ 
Σαρδανάπαλλος τῷ ᾿Ελεγαβάίλῳ ᾖδε τῇ μητρὶ 
ἅμα καὶ TH THON, τας τε ἀπορρήτους θυσίας ἃς 
αὐτῷ ἔθυε, παῖδας σφαγιαζόμενος καὶ 
μαγγανεύμασι χρώμενος, ... 


Clement of Alexandria 
Exhort. ad Gr.IM (42.2 — 7). 
2. ᾿Αριστομένης γοῦν ó Μεσσήνιο τῷ ᾿Ἰθωμήτῃ 
Διὶ τριακοσίους ἀπέσφαξεν, τοσαύτας ὁμοῦ 
καὶ τοιαύτας καλλιερειν οἰόμενος ἑκατόμβας: 
ἐν οἷς καὶ Θεόπομπος ἦν «o» Λακεδαιμονίων 
βασιλεύς, ` LEPELOV εὐγενές. 
3, Ταῦροι δὲ τὸ ἔθνος, οἳ περὶ τὴν Ταυρικὴν 
χερρόνησον κατοικοῦντες, οὓς ἂν τῶν ξένων 
παρ᾽ αὐτοις ἕλωσι, τούτων δὴ τῶν κατοὶ 
θάλατταν ἐπταικότων, αὐτίκα μάλα τῇ 
Ταυρικῇ καταθύουσιν ᾿Αρτέμιδι; ταύτας σου 
τας θυσίας Εὐριπίδης ἐπὶ σκηνῆς τραγωδεῖ. 
4. Μόνιμος δ᾽ “ιστορεῖ ἐν τῃ τῶν θαυμασίων 
συναγωγῃ ἐν Πέλλῃ της Θετταλίας ᾿Αχαιὸν 
ἄνθρωπον Πηλεῖ καὶ Χείρονι καταθύεσθαι: 
5. Λυκτίους γαρ (Κρητῶν δὲ ἔθνος εἰσὶν οὗτοι) 
᾿Αντικλείδης ἐν Νόστοις ἀποφαίνεται 
ἀνθρώπους ἀποσφάττειν τῷ Διί, καὶ Λεσβίους 
Διονύσῳ τὴν ὁμοίαν προσάγειν θυσίαν 
Δωσίδας λέγει: 
6. Φωκαεῖς δὲ (οὐδὲ yap αὐτοὺς 
παραπέμψομαι) - τούτους Πυθοκλῆς ἐν τρίτῳ 
Περὶ ὁμονοίας τῃ Ταυροπόλῳ ᾿Αρτέμιδι 
ο... ὁλοκαυτεῖν ‘LOTOPEL. 

᾿Ερεχθεὺς δὲ ὁ ᾿Αττικὸς καὶ Μάριος ὁ 
“Ῥωμαῖος τας αὑτῶν ἐθυσάτην θυγατέρας: ὧν ὁ 
μὲν τῇ Φερεφάττῃ, ὡς Δημάρατος ἐν πρώτῃ 
Τραγῳδουμένον, ὁ δὲ τοῖς ᾿Αποτροπαίοις, ὁ 
Μάριος, ὡς Δωρόθεος ἐν τῇ τετάρτῃ ᾿Ιταλικῶν 
“ιστορεῖ. 


Diodorus Siculus 

1.88.5. 

Καὶ τῶν ἀνθρώπων δὲ τοὺς. ὁμοχρωμάτους τῷ 
Τυφῶνι τὸ παλαιὸν ὑπὸ τῶν βασιλέων. φασὶ 
θύεσθαι πρὸς τῷ τάφῳ τῷ ᾿Οσίριδος: τῶν μὲν 
οὖν Αἰγυπτίων ὀλίγους τινοὶς εὑρίσκεσθαι 
πυρρούς, τῶν δὲ ξένων τοὺς πλείους: διὸ καὶ 
περὶ της Βουσίριδος ξενοκτονίας TAPA TOLG 
Ἕλλησιν ἐνισχῦσαι τὸν μῦθον, οὐ τοῦ βασιλέως 
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ὀνομαζομένου Βουσίριδος ἀλλοὶ τοῦ ᾿Οσίριδος 
τάφου, ταύτην ἔχοντος τὴν προσηγορίαν KATH 
τὴν τῶν ἐγχωρίων διάλεκτον. 


ΙΝ 44.7. 

᾿Αναχθέντας δ᾽ αὐτοὺς ἐκ τῆς Θράκης καὶ 
κομισθέντας εἰς τὸν Πόντον προσσχεῖν τῇ 
Ταυρικῃ, τὴν ἀγριότητα των ἐγχωπίων 
ἀγνοούνταις: νόμιμον γαρ εἶναι τοῖς τὴν χώραν 
ταύτην ὀικοῦσι βαρβάροις θύειν ᾿Αρτέμιδι 
Ταυροπόλῳ τοὺς καταπλέοντας ξένους: 


V.27.4. 

Ἴδιον δὲ τι καὶ παράδοξον napa τοῖς ἄνω 
Κελτοῖς ἐστι περὶ τοὶ τεμένη τῶν θεῶν 
γινόμενον, Ἐν γαρ τοῖς Ἴεροις καὶ τεμένεσιν 
ἐπὶ της χώρος ἀνειμένοις ἔρριπται πολὺς 
χρυσὸς ἀνατεθειμένος τοις θεοῖς, καὶ τῶν 
ἐγχωρίων οὐδεὶς ἅπτεται τούτου διὰ τὴν 
δεισιδαιμονίαν, καίπερ ὄντων τῶν Κελτῶν 
φιλαργύρων καθ᾽ ὑπερβολήν. 


V.3].2 — 4. 

2. ᾿Εισι δὲ παρ᾽ αὐτοῖς καὶ ποιηταὶ μελῶν, οὓς 
βάρδους ὀνομάζουσιν. Οὗτοι δὲ μετ ὀργάνων 
ταις λύραις ὁμοίων ἄδοντες οὓς μὲν ὑμνοῦσιν, 
οὓς δὲ βλασφημοῦσιν. Φιλόσοφοί τε τινές εἰσι 
καὶ θεολόγοι περιττῶς τιμώμενοι, οὓς δρουίδας 
ὀνομάζουσι. 

3. Χρῶνται δὲ καὶ μάντεσιν, ἀποδοχῆς 
μεγάλης ἀξιοῦντες αὐτούς. Οὗτοι δὲ διαὶ τε 
της οἰωνοσκοπίας καὶ διὰ τῆς τῶν ἱνερείων 
θυσίας τοὶ μέλλοντα προλέγουσι, καὶ πάν τὸ 
πλήθος ἔχουσιν ὑπήκοον. Μάλιστα δ᾽ ὅταν 


περί τινων μεγάλων ἐπισκέπτωνται, 
παράδοξον καὶ ἄπιστον ἔχουσι νόμιμον: 
ἄνθρωπον γαρ κατασπείσαντες τύπτουσι 


μαχαίρᾳ κατοὶ τὸν ὑπὲρ τὸ διάφραγμα τόπον, 
καὶ πεσόντος τοῦ πληγέντος ἐκ της πτώσεως 
καὶ τοῦ σπαραγμοῦ τῶν μελῶν, ἔτι δὲ της του 
αἵματος ῥύσεως τὸ μέλλον νοοῦσι, παλαιᾷ 
τινι καὶ πολυχρονίῳ παρατηρήσει περὶ τούτων 
πεπιστευκότες. 

4. Ἔθος δ᾽ αὐτοῖς ἐστι μηδένα θυσίαν ποιεῖν 
ἄνευ φιλοσόφου. Διοὶ yop τῶν ἐμπείρων τῆς 
θείας φύσεως ὡσπερεί τινων ὁμοφώνων τα 
χαριστήρια τοῖς θεοῖς φασι δεῖν προσφέρειν, 
καὶ διὸ τούτων οἴονται δεῖν τἀγαθα 
αἰτεῖσθαι. 


V.32.3. 


᾿Αγριωτάτων Ó ὄντων τῶν ὑπὸ TAG ἄρκτους 


κατοικούντων καὶ τῶν τῇ Σκυθίᾳ πλησιοχώρων 
φασί τινας ἀνθρώπους ἐσθίειν, ὥσπερ καὶ τῶν 
Πρεττανῶν τοὺς κατοικοῦντας τὴν 
ὀνομαζομένην Ἴριν. 


ν 32.6. 


᾿Ακολούθως δὲ τῇ κατ αὐτοὺς ἀγριότητι καὶ 
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περὶ τοῖς θυσίας ἐκτόπως ἀσεβοῦσι: τοὺς yop 
κακούργους KATO πενταετηρίδα. φυλάξαντες 
ἀνασκολοπίζουσι τοις θεοῖς καὶ μετ ἄλλων 
πολλῶν ἀπαρχῶν καθαγίζουσι, πυροὶς 
παμμεγέθεις κατασκευάζοντες. Χρώνται δὲ καὶ 
τοις αἰχμαλώτοις ὡς ἱερείοις πρὸς τας τῶν 
θεῶν toc. Τινὲς δ᾽ αὐτῶν καὶ τοὶ κατα 
πόλεμον ληφθέντα ζῷα μετοὶ τῶν ἀνθρώπων 
ἀποκτείνουσιν ἢ κατακάουσιν ἢ τισιν ἄλλαις 
τιμωρίαις αφανίζουσι. 


XIII.86.3. 

᾿Ιμίλκας δὲ θεωρῶν τοὶ πλήθη δεισιδαιμονοῦντα 
πρῶτον μὲν . ἐπαύσατο καθαιρῶν τοὶ μνημεῖα, 
μετα δὲ ταῦτα ᾿ικέτευε τοὺς θεοὺς KATA τὸ 
πάτριον ἔθος τῷ μὲν Κρόνῳ παῖδα σφαγιάσας, 


τῷ δὲ Ποσειδῶνι πλήθος ιερείων 
καταποντίσας. 

XX.14.4 — 6. 

4. ἩἨτιώντο δὲ καὶ τὸν Κρόνον αὐτοις 
ἐναντιουσθαι, καθ᾽’ ὅσον ἐν τοῖς ἔμπροσθεν 


χρόνοις θύοντες τούτῳ τῷ θεῷ τῶν υἱῶν τοὺς 
κρατίστους, ὕστερον ὠνούμενοι λάθρᾳ παῖδας 
καὶ θρέψαντες ἔπεμπον ἐπὶ τὴν θυσίαν: καὶ 
ζητήσεως γενομένης εὑρέθησαν τινες τῶν 
καθιερουργημένων ὑποβολιμαῖοι γεγόνότες. 

5. Τούτων δὲ λαβόντες ἔννοιαν, καὶ τοὺς 
πολεμίους πρὸς τοῖς τείχεσιν ὁρῶντες 
στρατοπεδεύσαντας, ἐδεισιδαιμόνουν ὡς 
καταλελυκότες τας πατρίους τῶν θεῶν τιμας. 
Διορθώσασθαι δὲ τας ἀγνοίας σπεύδοντες, 
διακοσίους μὲν τῶν ἐπιφανεστάτων παίδων 
προκρίναντες ἔθυσαν δημοσίᾳ: ἄλλοι δ᾽ ἐν 
διαβολαῖς ὄντες ἑκουσίως ἑαυτοὺς ἔδοσαν, οὐκ 
ἐλάττους ὄντες τριακοσίων. 

6. Hv δὲ παρ᾽ αὐτοῖς ἀνδριὰς Κρόνου χαλκοῦς, 
ἐκτετακὼς τας χεῖρας ὑπτίας ἐγκεκλιμένας 
ἐπὶ τὴν γὴν, ὥστε τὸν ἐπιτεθέντα τῶν παίδων 
αποκυλίεσθαι καὶ πίπτειν εἴς τι χάσμα πλῆρες 
πυρός. Εἰκὸς δὲ καὶ τὸν Εὐριπίδην ἐντεῦθεν 
εἰληφέναι TO μυθολογούμενα παρ᾽ αὐτῷ περὶ 
τὴν ἐν Ταύροις θυσίαν ἐν oig εἰσάγει τὴν 
Ἰφιγένειαν ὑπὸ ᾿Ορέστου διερωτωμένην τάφος 
δὲ ποῖος δέξεταί μ᾽, ὅταν θάνω; πῦρ “ιερὸν 
ἔνδον χάσμα τ᾽ εὔρωπον χθονός. 


XXIL5.1. 

“Ott ᾿Απολλόδωρος ἐπιθέμενος τυραννίδι καὶ 
βεβαιῶσαι κρίνας τὴν συνωμοσίαν, 
μειρακίσκον τινα φίλον αὐτου καλέσας ὡς ἐπὶ 
θυσίαν καὶ σφαγιάσας τοῖς θεοῖς τά τε 
σπλάγχνα τοῖς συνοπιεῖν παρεκελεύσατο. 


XXII.9.2. 

Βαρυνόμενος [Brennus] δὲ καὶ πρὸς θάνατον, 
(συναγαγὼν τὸν λαοὺ αὐτοῦ, διελάλησε τοῖς 
Γαλάταις) συμβουλεύσας αὐτοῖς ἑαυτὸν καὶ 
τοὺς τραυματίας ἅπαντας ἀποκτεῖναι, καὶ τας 


"τερείοις δεῖ χρῆσθαι τοὺς 
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ἁμάξας καύσαντας εὐζώνους εἰς τα οἰκεῖα 
ἐπανελθεῖν: 


XXII.9.4. 

"Ou Βρέννος ὁ τῶν Γαλατῶν βασιλεὺς εἰς ναὸν 
ἐλθὼν ἀργυροῦν μὲν ἢ χρυσοῦν οὐδὲν εὗρεν 
ανάθηµα, ἀγάλματα δὲ μόνον λίθινα καὶ 
ξύλινα καταλαβὼν κατεγέλασεν ὅτι θεοὺς 
ἀνθρωπομόρφους εἶναι δοκοῦντες “ιστασαν 
αὐτοὺς ξυλίνους τε καὶ λιθίνους. 


XXXI. 13. 

Ὅτι ὁ τῶν βαρβάρων Γαλατῶν στρατηγὸς ἀπὸ 
τοῦ διωγμοῦ γενόμενος καὶ συναθροίσας τοὺς 
αἰχμαλώτους πράξιν ἐπετελέσατο βαρβαρικὴν 
καὶ παντελῶς ὑπερήφανον. Τούς τε γὰρ τοις 
εἴδεσι καλλίστους καὶ ταις ἡλικίαις 
ἀκμαιοτάτους καταστέψας ἔθυσε τοῖς θεοῖς, εἴ 
γέ τις τῶν θεῶν δέχεται τας τοιαύτας τιμάς: 
τοὺς δὲ ἄλλους πάντας κατηκόντισεν, πολλών 
μὲν ἐν αὐτοῖς γνωριζομένων δια τὰς 
προγεγενημένας ἐπιξενώσεις, οὐδενὸς δὲ δια 
τὴν φιλίαν ἐλεουμένου. Καὶ θαυμασῦὸν οὐδέν, εἰ 
βάρβαροι παρ ἐλπίδας κατορθώσαντες ὑπὲρ 
ανθρώπον ἐχρήσαντο τοις εὐτυχήμασιν. 


XXXIII.14.4 — 5. 

4. Γάμων ἀγομένων τούτῳ KATA τι Θρακικτὸν 
παλαιὸν ἔθος δύο νεανίσκους Ἓλληνας ἐκ τῆς 
᾿Ατταλικῆς βασιλείας καθ᾿ ὁδοιπορίαν [Diegylis] 
συνήρπασεν, ἀδελφοὺς μὲν ὑπάρχοντας, τῃ δὲ 
εὔπρεπειᾳ διαφόρους, τὸν μὲν Ἴουλον 
καταάγοντα, τὸν δὲ ὑπογραφὴν ἄρτι λαμβάνοντα 
ταύτης τῆς ἀκμῆς. 

5. Τούτους ἀμφοτέρους καταστέψας ερείου 
τρόπον εἰσήγαγε, καὶ τὸν μὲν νεώτερον 
κατατείνας μακρὸν δια τῶν ὑπηρετῶν ὡς μέσον 
διακόψων, ἀνεφώνησεν ὡς οὐχ ὁμοίοις 
᾿ιδιώτας καὶ τοὺς 
βασιλεῖς. Κλαίοντος δὲ τοῦ πρεσβυτέρου καὶ 
φιλάδελφον πάθος προφαίνοντος καὶ τιθέντος 
ἑαυτὸν ὑπὸ τὸν -σίδηρον, προσέταξεν τοῖς 
ὑπηρέταις καὶ τοῦτον ὁμοίως τειναι μακρόν. 
Διπλασιάζων δὲ τὴν ὠμότητα καὶ μιᾷ πληγῇ 
καθ᾽ ἑκατέρου χρησάμενος ἐν ἀμφοτέροις 
εὐστόχησε, παιανι τῶν θεωμένων 
ἐπισημηνάντων τὴν κατόρθωσιν. 


Dionysius of Halicarnassus 

Ant.Rom.].38.2. 

Λέγουσι δὲ καὶ τὰς θυσίας ἐπιτελεῖν τῷ Κρόνῳ 
τοὺς παλαιούς [the Italians], ὥσπερ ἐν 
Καρχηδόνι, τέως ἡ πόλις διέµεινε, καὶ παρα 
Κελτοῖς εἰς τόδε χρόνου γίνεται καὶ ἐν ἄλλοις 
τισὶ τῶν ἑσπερίων ἐθνῶν ἀνδροθόνους, ... 


Euripides 
1.4.1547 — 1550. x 
ὡς δ᾽ ἐσεῖδεν ᾿ Αγαμέμνων ἄναξ 


ἐπὶ σφαγοὶς στείχουσαν εἰς ἄλσος κόρην, 
ἀνεστέναζε, κάμπαλιν στρέψας κάρα 
δάκρυα προηκεν, ὀμμάτων πέπλον προθείς. 


LA.1578 — 1583. 

“Ἱρεὺς δὲ φάσγανον λαβὼν ἐπηύξατο, 
λαιμόν τ᾽ ἐπεσκοπεῖθ᾽,, ἵνα πλήξειεν Ov: 
ἐμοὶ δὲ T ἄλγος OÙ μικρὸν εἰσῄει φρενί, 
κάστην νενευκώς: θαύμα δ᾽ ἦν αἴφνης ὁρᾶν: 
πληγῆς σαφῶς γὰρ πάς τις ἤσθετο κτύπον, 
τὴν παρθένον δ᾽ οὐκ οἶδεν OD γῆς εἰσέδυ. 


I.T.15 — 20. 

Δεινῆς δ᾽ ἀπολοίας πνευμάτων τε τυγχάνων, 
εἰς ἔμπυρ᾽ ἦλθε, καὶ λέγει Κάλχας τάδε: 

ὦ τῆς δ᾽ ἀνάσσων Ἑλλάδος στρατηγίας, 
᾿Αγάμεμνον, οὐ μὴ ναυς ἀφορμίσῃ χθονός, 
πρὶν ἄν κόρην σὴν ᾿Ιφιγένειαν "Αρτεμις 
λάβῃ σφαγεῖσαν: 


1.7.35 — 39. 

ὅθεν νόμοισι τοῖσιν ἥδεται θεαὶ 

Αρτεμις ἑορτῆς τούνομ, ἧς καλὸν μόνον, 
τὰ δ ἄλλα σιγῶ, τὴν θεὸν φοβουμένη - 
θύω γαρ, ὄντος του νόμου καὶ πρὶν πόλει, 
ὅς ἂν κατέλθῃ τήνδε γην Ἕλλην ἀνήρ. 


LT.380 — 384. 

Ta τῆς θεοῦ δὲ μέμφομαι σοφίσματα, 
ἥτις βροτῶν μὲν ἦν τις Aynar φόνου, 

ἢ καὶ λοχείας ἢ νεκροῦ θίγῃ χεροῖν, 
βωμῶν ἀπείργει, μυσαρὸν ὡς ἡγουμένη, 
αὐτὴ δὲ θυσίαις ἥδεται βροτοκτόνοις. 


Hec.220 — 221. . » 
Ἔδοξ᾽ Άχαιοις παῖδα σὴν Πολυξένην 
σφάξαι πρὸς ὀρθὸν Ya’ ᾿Αχιλλείου τάφου. 


Tro.622 — 623. 
Τέθνηκέ σοι παῖς πρὸς τάφῳ. Πολυξένη 
σφαγεῖσ᾽ ᾿Αχιλλέως, δῶρον ἀψύχῳ νεκρῷ. 


Ton.277 — 278. 
Πατὴρ ᾿Ερεχθεὺς σας ἔθυσε συγγόνους; 
Ἔτλη πρὸ γαίας σφάγια παρθένους κτανεῖν. 


Eusebius 
H.E.V11.10.4. 

TEAETAG δὲ ἀνάγνους καὶ μαγγανείας 
ἐξαγίστους καὶ “ιερουργίας ἀκαλλιερήτους 
ἐπιτελεῖν ὑποτιθέμενος [Valerian], παῖδας 
ἀθλίους ἀποσφάττειν καὶ τέκνα δυστήνων 
πατέρων καταθύειν καὶ σπλάγχνα νεογενῆ 
διαιρεῖν καὶ τα τοῦ θεοῦ διακόπτειν καὶ 
καταχορδεύειν πλάσματα, ὡς ἐκ τούτων 
εὐδαιμονήσοντας. 


,Praep. Evang.t.] 10.40c. 
Ἔθος ἦν τοῖς παλαιοις ἐν ταῖς μεγάλαις 
συμφοραῖς τῶν κινδύνων ἀντὶ τῆς πάντων 
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φθοράς τὸ ἠγαπημένον τῶν τέκνων τοὺς 
κρατούντας À πόλεως ἢ ἔθνους εἰς σφαγὴν 
ἐπιδιδόναι λύτρον τοῖς τιμωροῖς δαίμοσι 
κατεσφάττοντο δὲ OL διδόµενοι μυστικῶς. 
Κρόνος τοίνυν, ὃν οἳ Φοίνικες Ἢλον 
προσαγορεύουσι, βασιλεύων της χώραις καὶ 
ὕστερον μετα τὴν τοῦ βίου τελευτὴν ἐις τὸν τοῦ 
Κρόνου ἀστέρα καθιερωθείς, .. κινδύνων ἐκ 
πολέμου μεγίστων κατειληφότων τὴν χώραν 
βασιλικῷ κοσμήσας σχήματι τὸν υιὸν βωμόν 
τε κατασκευασάμενος κατέθυσεν. 


Praep. Evang IV .15.154d. 

Kat τις πατὴρ τὸν μονογενῆ παῖδα, καὶ μήτηρ 
τὴν ἀγαπητὴν θυγατέρα προσέθυσεν τῷ 
δαίμονι, καὶ κατέσφαττον OL φίλτατοι ὥς τι τῶν 
αλόγων καὶ ἀλλοτρίων θρεμμάτων τοὺς 
προσήκοντας, ἔθυόν τε τοῖς δὴ θεοῖς KATO 
πόλεις καὶ χώρας τοὺς συνοίκους καὶ πολίτας, 
τὴν φιλάνθρωπον καὶ συμπαθῆ φύσιν ἐπὶ τὸ 
ανηλεὲς καὶ ἀπάνθρωπον ἀκονήσαντες, καὶ τὸν 


μανιώδη καὶ δαιμονιακὸν ὡς ἀληθῶς 
ἐπιδεικνύμενοι τρόπον. Εὔροις δ᾽ οὖν πᾶσαν 
ἐξετάζων Ἑλληνικήν τε καὶ βάρβαρον 


"ιστορίαν, ὅπως ot μὲν υἱεῖς, οι δὲ θυγατέρας, ot 
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δὲ καὶ σφάς αὐτοὺς ταῖς τῶν δαιμόνων 
καθιέρουν θυσίαις. 


Praep. Evang. IV.16.156d. 

Ἔθος fiv τοῖς παλαιοῖς ἐν ταῖς μεγάλαις 
συμφοραῖς τῶν κινδύνων ἀντὶ της πάντων 
φθοράς τὸ ἠγαπημένον τῶν τέκνων τοὺς 
κρατουντας ἢ πόλεως ἢ ἔθνους εἰς σφαγὴν 
ἐπιδιδόναι λύτρον τοῖς τιμωροῖς δαίμοσι: 
κατεσφάττοντο δὲ OL διδόµενοι μυστικῶς. 
Κρόνος τοίνυν, ὃν ol Φοίνικες “HA 
προσαγορεύουσι, βασιλεύων τῆς χώρας, καὶ 
ὕστερον μετα τὴν του βίου τελευτὴν εἰς τὸν τοῦ 
Κρόνου ἀστέρα καθιερωθείς, ἐξ ἐπιχωρίας 
νύμφης ᾿Ανωβρὲτ λεγομένης υιὸν ἔχων 
μονογενῆ κινδύνων ἐκ πολέμου μεγίστων 
κατειληφότων τὴν χώραν, βασιλικῷ κοσμήσας 
σχήματι τὸν υἱὸν βωμόν τε κατασκευασάμενος 
κατέθυσε. 


Herodotus 

IL45.1 — 2. 

1. Λέγουσι δὲ πολλα καὶ ἄλλα ἀνεπισκέπτως 
οἱ Ἕλληνες, εὐήθης δὲ αὐτῶν καὶ ὅδε ὁ μῦθος 
ἐστὶ TOV περὶ τοῦ ᾿Ηρακλέος λέγουσι, ὡς αὐτὸν 
ἀπικόμενον ἐς Αἴγυπτον στέψαντες οἱ 
Αἰγύπτιοι ὑπὸ πομπῆς ἐξῆγον ὡς θύσοντες τῷ 
Διί: τὸν δὲ τέως μὲν ἡσυχίην ἔχειν, ἐπεὶ δὲ 
αὐτοῦ πρὸς τῷ βωμῷ κατάρχοντο, ἐς ἀλκὴν 
τραπόμενον πάντας σφέας καταφονεῦσαι. 

2. ᾿Ἐμοὶ μὲν νυν δοκέουσι ταῦτα λέγοντες της 
Αἰγυπτίων φύσιος καὶ τῶν νόμων πάμπαν 
ἀπείρως ἔχειν οἱ Ἕλληνεέ: τοῖσι yop οὐδε 
κτήνεα ὁσίη θύειν ἐστὶ χωρὶς ὑῶν καὶ ἐρσένων 
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βοών καὶ μόσχων, ὅσοι ἂν καθαροὶ ἔωσι, καὶ 
χηνῶν, κῶς ἂν οὗτοι ἀνθρώπους θύοιεν; 


Π.119.2--3. 

2. Τυχὼν μέντοι τούτων ἐγένετο Μενέλεως ἀνὴρ 
ἄδικος ἐς Αἰγυπτίους. ᾿Αποπλέειν γαρ 
ὁρμημένον αὐτὸν Ίσχον ἁπλοῖαι: ἐπειδὴ δὲ 
τοῦτο ἐπὶ πολλὸν τοιοῦτον ἦν, ἐπιτεχνάται 
πρηγμα οὐκ ὅσιον: 

3, λαβὼν γὰρ δύο παιδία ἀνδρῶν ἐπιχωρίων 
ἔντομα σφέα ἐποίησε. 


Ιν. 62.3. 

ὅσους ἂν τῶν πολεμίων ζωγρήσωσι, ἀπὸ τῶν 
ἑκατὸν ἀνδρῶν ἄνδρα θύουσι τρόπῳ οὐ τῷ 
αὐτῷ καὶ τοὶ πρόβατα, GAA’ ἑτεροίῳ. ᾿Επεοὶν 
YAP οἶνον ἐπισπείσωσι KATA τῶν κεφαλέων, 
ἀποσφάζουσι τοὺς ἀνθρώπους ἐς ἄγγος καὶ 
ἔπειτα ἀνενείκαντες ἄνω ἐπὶ τὸν ὄγκον τῶν 


φρυγάνων καταχέουσι τὸ αἷμα τοῦ 
ἀκινάκεω. 

IV.103.1 - 2 d ] 

1. Τούτων Ταύροι μὲν νόμοισι τοιοῖσιδε 


θύουσι μὲν τῇ Παρθένῳ τοὺς τε 
"Ἑλλήνων 


χρέωνται: 
ναυηγοὺς καὶ τοὺς dv λάβωσι 
ἐπαναχθέντες τρόπῳ τοιῴδε: 

2. Καταρξάμενοι “ροπάίλῳ παίουσι τὴν 
κεφαλήν. Οἱ μὲν δὴ λέγουσι ὡς τὸ σώμα ἀπὸ 
τοῦ κρημνοῦ ὠθέουσι κάτω (ἐπὶ γὰρ κρημνοῦ 
Ἵδρυται τὸ Ἴρόν), τὴν δὲ κεφαλὴν 
ἀνασταυροῦσι: οἳ δὲ κατοὶ μὲν τὴν κεφαλὴν 
ὁμολογέουσι, τὸ μέντοι σώμα οὐκ ὠθέεσθαι 
ἀπὸ τοῦ κρημνοῦ λέγουσι ἀλλο γῇ 
κρύπτεσθαι. 


VII.114.1 — 2. 

1. 'Evvéa δὲ ὁδοὺς πυνθανόμενοι τὸν χῶρον 
τοῦτον καλέεσθαι, τοσούτους ἐν αὐτῷ παῖδάς 
τε καὶ παρθένους ἀνδρῶν τῶν ἐπιχωρίων 
ζώοντας κατώρυσσον. 

2. Περσικὸν δὲ τὸ ζώοντας κατορύσσειν, ἐπεὶ 
καὶ ᾿Αμηστριν τὴν Ξέρξεω γυναῖκα πυνθάνομαι 
γηράσασαν δὶς énta Περσέων TOLLS. ἐόντων 
ἐπιφανέων ἀνδρῶν ὑπὲρ ἑωυτῆς τῷ ὑπὸ γῆν 


λεγομένῳ εἶναι θεῷ ἀντιχαρίζεσθαι 
κατορύσσουσαν. 
VIL.197.1 --2. 


1. ὡς ᾿Αθάμας ὁ Αἰόλου ἐμηχανήσατο Φρίξῳ 
μόρον σὺν ᾿Ινοῖ βουλεύσας, μετέπειτα δὲ ὡς 
ἐκ θεοπροπίου ᾿Αχαιοὶ προτιθεῖσι τοῖσι 
ἐκείνου ἀπογόνοισι ἀέθλους τοιούσδε: 

2. ὃς ἂν ἢ τοῦ γένεος τούτου πρεσβύτατος, 
τούτῳ ἐπιτάξαντες ἔργεσθαι τοῦ ληίτου αὐτοὶ 
φυλακας ἔχουσι. Λήιτον δὲ καλέουσι τὸ 
πρυτανήιον οἱ ᾿Αχαιοί. Ἢν δὲ ἐσέλθῃ, οὐκ ἔστι 
ὅκως ἔξεισι πρὶν ἢ θύσεσθαι μέλλῃ: ὥς v ἔτι 
πρὸς τούτοισι πολλοὶ ἤδη τούτων τῶν 


μελλόντων θύσεσθαι δείσαντες οἴχοντο 
ἀποδράντες ἐς ἄλλην χώρην, χρόνου δὲ 
προιόντος ὀπίσω κατελθόντες ἣν ἁλίσκωνται 
ἐστέλλοντο ἐς τὸ πρυτανήιον: ὡς θύεταί τε 
ἐξηγέοντο στέμμασι TAG πυκασθεὶς καὶ ὡς σὺν 
πομπῃ ἐξαχθείς. 


Homer 

IIl.XXIIL 175 — 184. 

δώδεκα δὲ Τρώων μεγαθύμων υἱέας ἐσθλοὺς 
χαλκῷ δηϊόων: κακαὶ δὲ φρεσὶ μήδετο έργα; 
ἐν δὲ πυρὸς μένος ἧκε σιδήρεον, ὄφρα νέµοιτο. 


ὤμωξέν T dp ἔπειτα, φίλον ó ὀνόμηνεν 
ἑταῖρον: 
“Xoipé μοι, ὦ Πατροκλε, καὶ εἰν ᾿Αἴδαο 
δόμοισι: 


πάντα. γαρ ἤδη τοι τελέω τοὶ πάροιθεν ὑπέστην. 
δώδεκα μὲν Τρώων μεγαθύμων υἱέας ἐσθλοὺς 
τοὺς ἅμα σοὶ πάντας πυρ ἐσθίει: Ἕκτορα δ᾽ où 


τι δώσω Πριαμίδην πυρὶ δαπτέμεν, ἀλλα 
κύνεσσιν.” 

Josephus 

Ap.1I.94 — 95 

94 ac postremum consulentem a ministris ad se 


accedentibus audisse legem ineffabilem Iudaeorum pro 
qua nutriebatur, et hoc illos facere singulis annis quodam 
tempore constituto. 

95 Et compraehendere quidem Graecum peregrinum 
eumque annali tempore saginare et deductum ad 
quandam siluam occidere quidem eum hominem eiusque 
corpus sacrificare secundum suas sollemnitates et 
gustare ex eius uisceribus et iusiurandum facere in 
immolatione Graeci, ut inimicitias contra Graecos 
haberent, et tunc in quandam foueam reliqua hominis 
pereuntis abicere. 


Lucian of Samosata 
Syr.D.LVIII. 


Ἔνιοι δὲ καὶ παῖδας ἑωυτῶν ἐντεῦθεν ἀπιάσιν, 


οὐκ ὁμοίως τοῖς κτήνεσιν, ἀλλ᾽ ἐς πήρην 


ἐνθέμενοι χειρὶ κατάγουσιν, ... 


Sacr.XIII. 


‘O μὲν γε Σκύθης πάσας τοὶς θυσίας ἀφεὶς καὶ 
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ἡγησάμενος τοιπεινοὶς αὐτοὺς τοὺς, ἀνθρώπους 
τῃ ᾿Αρτέμιδι παρίστησι καὶ οὕτως ποιῶν 
ἀρέσκει τὴν θεόν. 


T: Ox. 2. 

OÙ γε, ἐπεὶ σφᾶς vavayig περιπεσόντας οἱ τότε 
Σκύθαι συλλαβόντες ἀπῆγον ὡς τῇ ᾿Αρτέμιδι 
καταθύσοντες, ... 


Lycurgus 
Leoc.99. 
Μεγάλου δὲ στρατοπέδου μέλλοντος αὐτοῖς 
εἰσβάλλειν εἰς τὴν χώραν, εἰς Δελφοὺς τῶν 
ἠρώτα τὸν θεὸν τί ποιῶν dv νίκην λάβοι napa 


τῶν πολεμίων. Χρήσαντος δ᾽ αὐτῷ τοῦ θεοῦ, τὴν 
θυγατέρα εἰ θύσειε [Erechtheus] πρὸ του 
συμβαλεῖν τω στρατοπέδω, κρατήσειν τῶν 
πολεμίων, ὁ δὲ τῷ θεώ πιθόµενος TOUT ἔπραξε, 
καὶ τοὺς ἐπιστρατευομένους ἐκ τῆς χώρας 
ἐξέβαλε. 


Origen 

c.Cels.V.27. 

καὶ πῶς οὐχ ὅσιον παραλύειν νόμους τοὺς φέρ 
εἶπειν παρὰ Ταύροις περὶ του νερεια τοὺς 
ξένους προσάγεσθαι τῃ ᾿Αρτέμιδι, 7 παρα 
Λιβύων τισὶ περὶ τοῦ καταθύειν τοὶ τέκνα τῷ 
Kpóvo. 


Pausanias 
1.5.2. 

ἐκ δὲ ᾿Αθηναίων Λεώς: δοῦναι δὲ ἐπὶ 
σωτηρίᾳ. λέγεται κοινῇ τοὶς θυγατέρας τοῦ θεοῦ 
χρήσαντος. 


1.43.1 

. τούτοις δὲ ‘“Hpddotog ὁμολογοῦντα ἔγραψε 
Ταύρους τοὺς πρὸς τῃ Σκυθικῃ θύειν παρθένῳ 
τοὺς ναυαγούς, ... 


III. 9. 3-4 

3. ᾿Αγεσίλαος δέ, ὡς αὐτῷ τά τε οἴκοθεν καὶ 
παρα. των συμμάχων τὸ στράτευμα ἤθροιστο 
καὶ ἅμα αἱ νηες εὐτρεπεῖς ἦσαν, ἀφίκετο ἐς 
Αὐλίδα. τῇ ᾿Αρτέμιδι θύσων ὅτι καὶ 
᾽Αγαμέμνων ἐνταῦθα ιλασαάµενος τὴν θεὸν τὸν 
ἐς Τροίαν στόλον ἤγαγεν. 

4. Ἠξίου δὲ ἄρα ὁ ᾿Αγησίλαος πόλεώς TE 
εὐδαιμονεστέρας n ᾿Αγαμέμνων βασιλεὺς 
εἶναι καὶ ἄρχειν της ᾿Ελλάδος πάσης ὁμοίως 
ἐκείνῳ, τὸ τε κατόρθωμα ἐπιφανέστερον 
ἔσεσθαι βασιλέα κρατήσαντα ᾿Αρταξέρξην 
εὐδαιμονίαν κτήσασθαι τὴν Περσῶν ἢ ἀρχὴν 
καθελεῖν τὴν Πριάμου. 


VII.19.4. 

4. Καταφυγόντων δὲ αὐτών ἐπὶ χρηστήριον τὸ 
ἐν Δελφοῖς, ἤλεγχεν ἡ Πυθία Μελάνιππον καὶ 
Κομαιθώ: καὶ ἐκείνους τε αὐτοὺς μάντευμα 
ἀφίκετο θύσαι τῇ ᾿Αρτέμιδι καὶ ἀνα πάν ἔτος 
παρθένον καὶ παϊδα OÙ τὸ εἶδος εἶεν κάλλιστοι 
τῇ θεῷ θύειν. 


IX.17.1. 

Μελλούσης γαρ προς ᾿Ορχομενίους γίνεσθαι 
μάχης Θηβαίοις καὶ "Ἠρακλεῖ, λογιόν σφισιν 
ἦλθεν ἔσεσθαι. τοῦ πολέμου κρατος ἀποθανεῖν 
αὐτοχειρίᾳ θελήσαντος, ὃς ἂν τῶν ἀστῶν 
ἐπιφανέστατος κατα γένους αξίωμα m. 
᾿Αντιποίνῳ μὲν οὖν — τούτῳ γαρ τα ἐς τοὺς 
προγόνους μάλιστα ὑπῆρχεν ἔνδοξα — οὐχ ἡδὺ 
ἦν ἀποθνήσκειν πρὸ τοῦ δήμου, ταις δὲ 
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᾽Αντιποινου θυγατράσιν ἤρεσκε: διεργασάµεναι 


δὲ AVTAG τιμοὶς ἀντὶ τούτων ἔχουσι. 


X.21.1. 

Προελθὼν οὖν ἀπὸ τῆς 'Ἡρακλειας, [Brennus] 
ἐπυνθάνετο γὰρ παρὰ αὐτομόλων τοὺς 
συνειλεγμένους ἐς Πύλας ἀπὸ ἑκάστης 
πόλεως, ὑπερεφρόνει τε τοῦ "Ἑλληνικοῦ καὶ 
ἦρχεν ἐς τὴν ἔπιουσαν μάχης ἅμα ἀνίσχοντι 
τῷ ἡλίῳ, οὔτε Ἕλληνα ἔχων μάντιν οὔτε νεροις 
ἐπιχωρίοις χρώμενος, εἰ δὴ ἔστι γε μαντεία 
Κελτική. 


Χ.22.2 — 5. 

2. .. τῷ δὲ Βρέννῳ λογισμὸς παρίστατο ὡς, εἰ 
αναγκάσει τοὺς Αἰτωλοὺς οἴκαδε ἐς τὴν 
Αἰτωλίαν ἀνοιχωρῆσαι, ῥάιων ἤδη γενήσοιτο ὁ 
πόλεμος αὐτῷ πρὸς τὸ Ἑλληνικόν. ἀπολέξας 
οὖν τῆς στρατιᾶς μυριάδας τοὺς πεζοὺς 
τέσσαρας καὶ ὅσον ὀκτακοσίους “ιππέας, 


᾿Ορεστόριόν τε αὐτοῖς καὶ Κόμβουτιν ἐφίστησιν 


ἄρχοντας: 
3. OÙ ὀπίσω KATA τοῦ Σπερχειοῦ τας γεφύρας 
καὶ αὖθις δια Θεσσαλίας ὁδεύσαντες 


ἐμβάλλουσιν ἐς τὴν Αἰτωλίαν: καὶ TA ἐς 
Καλλιέας Κόμβουτις οἱ ἐργασάμενοι καὶ 


᾿Ορεστόριος ἦσαν, ἀνοσιώτατά τε ὧν ἀκοῇ 
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ἐπιστάμεθα καὶ οὐδὲν τοῖς ἀνθρώπων 
τολμήμασιν ὅμοια. Γένος μέν γε πᾶν 
ἐξέκοψαν τὸ ἄρσεν, καὶ ὁμοίως γέροντας τε 
καὶ τοὶ νήπια ἐπὶ τῶν μητέρων τοῖς μαστοῖς 
ἐφονεύον: τούτων δὲ καὶ ta ὑπὸ τοῦ 
γάλακτος πιότερα ἀποκτείνοντες ἔπινόν τε ot 
Γαλάται τοῦ αἵματος καὶ ἥπτοντο τῶν 
σαρκῶν. 

4. Γυναῖκες δὲ καὶ ὅσαι ἐν ὥρᾳ τῶν παρθένων, 
ὅσαι μὲν φρονήματός τι αὐτῶν εἶχον, ἑαυτοὶς 
ἔφθησαν ὡς ἡλίσκετο u πόλις διειργασμέναι: 
τοὶς δὲ ἔτι περιούσας ἐς ἰδέαν ὕβρεως πάσαν 
μετα ἀνάγκης ἦγον ᾿ισχυράς, ἅτε ἴσον μὲν 


ἐλέου, ἴσον δὲ τοὶς φύσεις καὶ ἔρωτος 
ἀπέχοντες. Καὶ “ocat μὲν τῶν γυναικῶν ταῖς 
μαχαίραις τῶν Γαλατῶν ἐπετύγχανον, 


αὐτοχειρίᾳ τας ψυχας ἠφίεσαν: ταῖς δὲ οὐ 
μετα πολὺ ὑπάρξειν τὸ χρεὼν ἔμελλεν ἥ τε 
ἀσιτία καὶ ἢ αυπνία, ἀστέγων βαρβάρων ἐκ 
διαδοχῆς ἀλλήλοις ὑβριζόντων: οἱ δὲ καὶ 
ἀφιείσαις τας ψυχαὶς, ot δὲ καὶ ἤδη νεκραῖς 
συνεγίνοντο ὅμως. 

5. Αἰτωλοὶ δὲ πεπυσμένοι τε παροὶ ἀγγέλων 
ἦσαν ὁποῖαι σφᾶς κατειλήφεσαν συμφοραὶ καὶ 
αὐτίκα ὡς τάχους εἶχον ἀναστήσαντες ἀπὸ 
τῶν Θερμοπυλῶν τὴν δύναμιν ἠπείγοντο ἐς τὴν 
Αἰτωλίαν, τοὶ τε παθήματα τῶν Καλλιέων ἐν 


ὀργῇ ποιούμενοι καὶ πλέον ἔτι τας οὐχ 
ἑαλωκυίας πω διασώσασθαι πόλεις 
προθυμούμενοι. 


RELIGIOUS ACCULTURATION AND ASSIMILATION IN BELGIC GAUL AND AQUITANIA 


Plato 

Leg. VIII.828C. 

Έτι δὲ καὶ τὸ τῶν χθονίων καὶ ὅσους ad θεοὺς 
οὐρανίους ἐπονομαστέον ... 


Plutarch 

Vit.Thes.XV.1—2 

1... καὶ τοῦ θεοῦ προστάξαντος ᾿ιλασαμένοις 
τὸν Μίνω καὶ διαλλαγεῖσι λωφήσειν τὸ 
μήνιμα καὶ τῶν κακών ἔσεσθαι παῦλαν, 
ἐπικηρυκευσάμενοι καὶ δεηθέντες 
ἐποιήσαντο συνθήκας ὥστε πέμπειν δι ἐννέα 
ἐτῶν δασμὸν ἠιθέους ἑπτοὶ καὶ παρθένους 


τοσαύτας, ὁμολογοῦσιν OL πλεῖστοι τῶν 
συγγραφέων: 

2. τοὺς δὲ παῖδας εἰς Κρήτην κομιζομένους ὁ 
μὲν τραγικώτατος μῦθος ἀποφαίνει τὸν 


Μινώταυρον ἐν τῷ Λαβυρίνθῳ διαφθείρειν, 7 
πλανωμένους αὐτοὺς καὶ ey ἐξόδου μὴ 
δυναμένους ἐκει καταθνήσκειν, .. 


Vit.Them.XIII.2. 

Τούτους "1600 Εὐφραντίδης. ὁ μάντις, ὡς ἅμα 
μὲν ἀνέλαμψεν ἐκ τῶν Ἱερῶν μέγα καὶ 
περιφανὲς πυρ, ἅμα δὲ πταρμὸς ἐκ δεξιῶν 
ἐσήμηνε, τὸν Θεμιστοκλέα δεξιωσάμενος 
ἐκέλευσε τῶν νεανίσκων κατάρξασθαι καὶ 
καθιερεῦσαι πάντας ὠμηστῃ Διονύσῳ 
προσευξάμενον: 


Vit.Them.XIII.3. 

μάλλον ἐκ τῶν παραλόγων ἢ τῶν εὐλόγων τὴν 
σωτηρίαν ἐλπίζοντες ot πολλοὶ τὸν θεὸν ἅμα 
κοινῃ κατεκαλοῦντο φωνῇ καὶ τοὺς 
αἰχμαλώτους, τῷ βωμῷ προσαγαγόντες 
ἠνάγκασαν, ὡς ὁ μάντις ἐκέλευσε, τὴν θυσίαν 
συντελεσθῆναι. 


Vit.Ages.V1A. 
᾿Αθροιζομένης δὲ τῆς δυνάμεως εἰς 
Γεραιστόν, αὐτὸς εἰς Αὐλίδα κατελθών μετα 
τῶν φίλων καὶ νυκτερεύσας ἔδοξε κατοὶ τοὺς 
ὕπνους εἰπεῖν τινα πρὸς αὐτὸν: “Ω βασιλεῦ 
Λακεδαιμονίων, ὅτι μὲν οὐδεὶς τῆς Ἑλλάδος 
ὁμοῦ συμπάσης ἀπεδείχθη στρατηγὸς ἢ 
πρότερον ᾿Αγαμέμνων καὶ σὺ νῦν μετ 
EKELVOD, ἐννοεις δήπουθεν: ἐπεὶ δὲ τῶν μὲν 
αὐτῶν ἄρχεις εκείνῳ, τοῖς δὲ αὐτοις 
πολεμεῖς, ἀπὸ δὲ τῶν αὐτῶν τόπων ὁρμᾷς ἐπὶ 
τὸν πόλεμον, εἰκός ἐστι καὶ θυσαὶ σε τῇ 
θεώ θυσίαν ἣν ἐκεῖνος ἐνταῦθα θύσας 
ἐξέπλευσεν.” 


Vit.Pelop.XXI.1. 

'O δὲ Πελοπίδας ἐν τῷ στρατοπέδῳ 
κατακοιμηθεὶς ἔδοξε τάς τε παῖδας ὁρᾶν 
περὶ τοὶ μνήματα θρηνούσας καὶ 
καταρωµένας τοῖς Σπαρτιάταις, τὸν τε 
Σκέδασον κελεύοντα ταῖς κόραις σφαγιάσαι 


παρθένον ξανθήν, εἰ βούλοιτο τῶν πολεμίων 
ἐπικρατησαι. 


Vit Pelop.XXI.2. 


Ὧν ot μὲν οὐκ εἴων TAPALEAELY οὐδ᾽ ἀπειθειν, 


τῶν μὲν παλαιῶν προφέροντες Μενοικέα τὸν 
Κρέοντος καὶ Μακαρίαν τὴν "Ἡρακλέους, τῶν 
ó” ὕστερον Φερεκύδην τε τὸν σοφὸν ὑπὸ 
Λακεδαιμονίων ἀναιρεθέντα καὶ τὴν δορὰν 
αὐτοῦ κατά τι λόγιον ὑπὸ τῶν Βασιλέων 
φρουρουμένην, Λεωνίδαν τε τῷ χρησμῷ τροπον 
τινοὶ προθυσάμενον ἑαυτὸν ὑπὲρ της ᾿Ελλαδος, 
ἔτι δὲ τοὺς ὑπὸ Θεμιστοκλέους σφαγιασθένταις 


Ὠμηστῇ Διονύσῳ πρὸ τῆς ἐν Σαλαμῖνι 
ναυμαχίας. 
Vit Marc. II.4. . 

TOTE του πολέμου συμπεσόντος 


ἠναγκάσθησαν εἶξαι λογίοις τισὶν εκ τῶν 
Σιβυλλείων, καὶ δύο μὲν Ελληνας, ἄνδρα καὶ 
γυναῖκα, δύο δὲ Γαλάτας ὁμοίως ἐν τῇ 
καλουμένῃ βοῶν ἀγορᾷ κατορύξαι ζώντας, … 


Vit.Caes.XXV1.4. 

ἔδοξε δὲ κατ ἀρχάς τι καὶ σφαληναι, καὶ 
δεικνύουσιν ᾿Αρβέρνοι ξιφίδιον πρὸς ᾿ιερῷ 
κρεμάμενον, ὡς δη Καίσαρος λάφυρον. “O 
θεασάμενος αὐτὸς ὕστερον ἐμειδίασε καὶ τῶν 
φίλων καθελεῖν κελευόντων οὐκ εἴασεν ιερὸν 


ἡγούμενος. 


Vit.Caes.XXVII.5. 

Καὶ κύκλῳ περὶ τὸν Καίσαρα καθεζόμενον 
[Vercingetorix] ἐλάσας, εἶτα ἀφαλόμενος τοῦ 
Ἵππου τὴν μὲν πανοπλίαν ἀπέρριψεν, αὐτὸς δὲ 
καθίσας ὑπὸ πόδας τοῦ Καίσαρος ἡσυχίαν 


ἦγεν, ... 


Vit.Cic.X.3. 
Τοῦτον οὖν προστάτην οἱ πονηροὶ λαβόντες 


ἄλλας τε πίστεις ἀλλήλοις ἔδοσαν καὶ 
καταθύσαντες ἄνθρωπον ἐγεύσαντο τῶν 
σαρκῶν. 

De Super.XIII. 


Οὐκ ἄμεινον οὖν ἦν Γαλάταις ἐκείνοις καὶ 
Σκύθαις τὸ παράπαν μήτ᾽ ἔννοιαν ἔχειν θεῶν 
μήτε φαντασίαν μήθ᾽ ᾿ιστορίαν ἢ θεοὺς εἶναι 
νομίζειν χαίροντας ἀνθρώπων σφαττομένων 


αἵματι καὶ τελεωτάτην θυσίαν καὶ 
ἱπερουργίαν ταύτην νομίζοντας, τί δέ; 
Καρχηδονίοις οὐκ ἐλυσιτέλει Κριτίαν 
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λαβοῦσιν ἢ Διαγόραν νομοθέτην On ἀρχῆς 
μήτε τινα δαιμόνων μήτε θεῶν νομίζειν ἢ 
τοιαῦτα θύειν οἷα τῷ Κρόνῳ ἔθυον; οὐχ ὥσπερ 
Ἐμπεδοκλῆς φησι τῶν ta ζῶα θυόντων 
καθαπτόμενος. 

μορφὴν δ᾽ ἀλλαξαντα πατὴρ φίλον υἱὸν ἀείρας 
σφάζει ἐπευχόμενος μέγα νήπιος, 


ἀλλ᾽ εἰδότες καὶ γιγνώσκοντες αὐτοὶ τοὶ αὑτῶν 
τέκνα καθιέρευον, OL δ᾽ ἄτεκνοι παροὶ τῶν 
τενήτων ὠνούμενοι παιδία κατέσφαζον 
καθάπερ ἄρνας ἢ νεοσσούς, παρειστήκει δ᾽ ἡ 
μήτηρ ἄτεγκτος καὶ ἀστένακτος .. ᾿Αμηστρις 
Ô n Ξέρξου γυνη δώδεκα κατώρυξεν ἀνθρώπους 
ζῶντας ὑπερ οὗτης τῷ “Aon, ... 


Quaest.Rom.XXXVIL. 
Ald τί τῶν τοις θεοῖς ἀνατιθεμένων μόνα τοὶ 
σκυλα. νενόμισται περιοραν ἀφανιζόμενα τῷ 


υ 


χρόνῳ, καὶ μήτε προκινεῖν, μήτ 
ἐπισκενάζειν»... 
Quaest.Rom.L XXXIII. 
Διὰ τί τοὺς καλουμένους Βλετονησίους 


βαρβάρους ὄντας ἄνθρωπον τεθυκέναι θεοῖς 
πυθόμενοι, μετεπέμψαντο τοὺς ἄρχοντος αὐτῶν 
ὡς κολάσοντες, ἐπεὶ δὲ νόμῳ τινὶ τοῦτ᾽ 
ἐφαίνοντο πεποιηκότες, ἐκείνους μὲν ἀπέλυσαν, 
ἐκώλυσαν δὲ πρὸς τὸ λοιπόν; αὐτοι δ᾽ οὐ 
πολλοῖς. ἔτεσιν ἔμπροσθεν. δύο μὲν ἄνδρας δύο 
δὲ γυναίκαις ἐν τῇ βοῶν ἀγορᾷ λεγομένῃ, τοὺς 
μὲν Ἕλληνας, τοὺς δὲ Γαλάταις, ζώντας 
κατώρυξαν: φαίνεται yap ἄτοπον ταῦτα μὲν 
ποιεῖν αὐτούς, ἐπιτιμᾶν δὲ βαρβάροις ὡς οὐχ 
ὅσια ποιοῦσι. .. εκεῖναι [Vestal Virgins] μὲν οὖν 
ἐκολάσθησαν ἐξελεγχθεῖσαι, τῆς δὲ πράξεως 
δεινης φανείσης, ἔδοξεν ἀνερέσθαι τὰ 
Σιβύλλεια τοὺς ιερές. Εὑρεθήναι δὲ φασι 
χρησμοὺς ταῦτά τε προδηλοῦντας ὡς ἐπὶ κακῷ 
γενησόμενα, καὶ προστάττοντας ἀλλοκότοις 
τισί δαίμοσι καὶ ξένοις ἀποτροπῆς ἕνεκα. τοῦ 
ἐπιόντος προέσθαι δύο μὲν Ἕλληνας, δύο δὲ 
Γαλάτας ζῶντας αὐτόθι κατορυγέντας. 


Parallela Graec.Rom.XIX. 

ΚΥΑΝΠΠΙΟΣ γένει Συρακούσιος μόνῳ 
Διονύσῳ οὐκ ἔθυεν: ὁ δὲ θεὸς ὀργισθεὶς μέθην 
ἐνέσκηψε, καὶ ἐν τόπῳ σκοτεινῷ τὴν θυγατέρα 
ἐβιάσατο Κυάνηνν ἡ δὲ τὸν δακτύλιον 
περιελοµένη ἔδωκε τῇ τροφῷ ἐσόμενον 
ἀναγνώρισμα. Λοιμωξάντων δὲ καὶ τοῦ Πυθίου 
εἰπόντος μὲν δεῖν τὸν ἀσεβῆ τροπαίοις θεοῖς 
σφαγιάσαι, τῶν δ᾽ ἄλλων ἀγνοούντων τὸν 
χρησμόν, -γνοῦσα n Κυαίνη καὶ ἐπιλαβομένη 
τῶν τριχῶν εἷλκε, καὶ αὐτὴ κατασφάξασα τὸν 
πατέρα ἑαύυτην ἐπέσφαξε: 


Parallela Graec.Rom.XX. 

ΕΡΕΧΘΕΥΣ πρὸς Εὔμολπον πολεμῶν ἔμαθε 
νικῆσαι, ἐοὶν τὴν θυγατέρα προθύσῃ, καὶ 
συγκοινωνήσας τῃ γυναικὶ Πραξιθέᾳ προέθυσε 
τὴν παῖδα. . 

ΜΑΡΙΟΣ πρὸς Κίμβρους πόλεμον ἔχων καὶ 
ἡττώμενος ὄναρ εἶδεν ὅτι νικήσει, ἐαν τὴν 
θυγατέρα προθύσῃ: ἦν δ᾽ αὐτῷ Καλπουρνία: 
προκρίνας δὲ τῆς φύσεως τοὺς πολίτοις ἔδρασε 
καὶ ἐνίκησε. 


“Ρηγούλῳ 


Ιταλίας ἐπεξενώθη Φαύνῳ βασιλεῖ, 


GALLIC RELIGIOUS RITUALS 


Parallela Graec.Rom. XXIII. 


META τὴν  IAiov πόρθησιν ἐξεβράσθη 
Διομήδης εἰς Λιβύην, ἔνθα Λύκος ἦν 
βασιλεὺς ἔθος ἔχων τοὺς ξένους “Apel τῷ 


πατρὶ θύειν. 

ΚΑΛΠΟΥΡΝΙΟΣ Κράσσος ἀνὴρ τῶν ἐπισήμων, 
συστρατευόμενος, ἐπέμφθη εἰς 
Μασσύλους πορθήσων φρούριόν τι δυσάλωτον 
τοὔνομα Γαραίτιον. Αἰχμάλωτος δὲ ληφθεὶς 
ἔμελλε θύεσθαι τῷ Κρόνῳ. 


Parallela Graec.Rom.XXXV. 

AOIMOY κατασχόντος Λακεδαίμονα, ἔχρησεν 
ὁ θεὸς παύσασθαι, ἐὰν παρθένον εὐγενη KATO 
ἔτος θύωσιν. . 

ΛΟΙΜΟΥ κατασχόντος Φαλερίους καὶ 
φθοράς γενομένης, χρησμὸς ἐδόθη λωφῆσαι 
τὸ δεινόν, ἐὰν παρθένον τῇ Ἥρᾳ θύωσιν κατ᾽ 
ἐνιαυτόν. 


Parallela Graec.Rom.XX XVIII. 

ΒΟΥΣΙΡΙΣ, παῖς Ποσειδώνος καὶ “ Ανίππης τῆς 
Νείλου, τοὺς παριόντας ὑπούλῳ Φιλοξενία 
κατέθυε. 

ΗΡΑΚΛΗΣ τας Γηρυόνου βοῦς ἐλαύνων δι᾽ 


ὃς ἦν 


Ἑρμοῦ παῖς καὶ τοὺς ξένους τῷ γεννήσαντι 


ἔθυεν: 


De Sera Num.Vind.552A. 

. Γέλων δὲ καὶ προπολεμήσας ἄριστα καὶ 
κρατήσας μάχῃ μεγάλῃ Καρχηδονίων, οὐ 
πρότερον εἰρήνην ἐποιήσατο πρὸς αὐτοὺς 
δεομένους ἢ καὶ τοῦτο τοῖς συνθήκαις 
περιλαβεῖν, ὅτι παύσονται τα τέκνα τῷ Κρόνῳ 
καταθύοντες. 


De Sera Num.Vind.556D. 
. OL δὲ καταθύοντες ἀνθρώπους ἐπὶ τυραννίσι 
καὶ συνωμοσίαις, ὡς ᾿Απολλόδωρος, ... 


Reg. et Imp. Apoph.175A.1 
Γέλων Ó τύραννος, ὅτε Καρχηδονίους πρὸς 


Ἱμέρᾳ κατεπολέμησεν, εἰρήνην ποιούμενος πρὸς 
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αὐτοὺς ἠναίγκασεν ἐγγράψαι ταις ὁμολογίαις 


ὅτι καὶ τὰ τέκνα παύσονται τῷ Κρόνῳ 
καταθύοντες. 

Polyaenus 

Strat.VI.7.10 — 11. 

10. Τούτοις … ἐξαπατήσας, ὡς δηµοτικώτατος 
OV, ἐπανέσησεν οἰκέτας καὶ τοὺς απὸ T 


ἐργασηριωντεχνίτας, 

11. καὶ μειράκιον Καλλιμέλη συναρπύσας, καὶ 
θύσας ἔπεσησεν αὐτῷ μαγειρον Λεοντομθίη. 
Οὗτος δειπνοποιήσας, τα σπλάγχνα. παρέθηκε 
τοῖς συνωμόταις: 


RELIGIOUS ACCULTURATION AND ASSIMILATION IN BELGIC GAUL AND AQUITANIA 


Polybius 

IL32.5— 6 

5. Οἱ δὲ τῶν Ἰνσόμβρων προεστώτες θεωροῦντες 
ἀμετάθετον | οὗσαν τὴν ἐπιβολὴν τῶν ᾿Ῥωμαίων 
ἔκριναν τῆς τύχης λαβεῖν πεῖραν καὶ 
διακινδυνεῦσαι προς αὗτους ὁλοσχερῶς. 

6. Συναθροίσαντες οὖν ἁπάσας ἐπὶ ταύτον καὶ 
τας χρυσάς σημαίας τοὶς ἀκινήτους λεγομένας 
καθελόντες ἐκ τοῦ τῆς ᾿ Αθηνάς tepov καὶ 
τἆλλα παρασκευασάμενοι δεόντως μετα ταῦτα 
τεθαρρηκότως καὶ καταπληκτικῶς 
ἀντεστρατοπέδευσαι τοῖς πολεμίοις, ... 


Porphyry 

Abst.Il. 27. 2. 

‘AQ’ οὗ μέχρι τοῦ νῦν οὐκ ἐν ᾿Αρκαδίᾳ μόνον 
τοις ᾿Δυκαίοις οὐδ᾽ ἐν Καρχηδόνι τῷ Κρόνῳ 
κοινῄ πάντες ἀνθρωποθυτοῦσιν, 


Abst.Il.54.2 — 3. 

2. Εθύετο γαρ καὶ £v Ρόδῳ μηνὶ Μεταγειτνιῶνι 
ἕκτῃ ᾽ισταµένου ἄνθρωπος τῷ Κρόνῳ. ^O δὴ ἐπὶ 
πολὺ κρατῆσαν ἔθος μετεβλήθη: ἕνα γαρ τῶν 
ἐπὶ θανάτῳ δημοσίᾳ κατακριθέντων μέχρι μὲν 
τῶν Κρονίων συνεῖχον, ἐνστάσης δὲ τῆς ἑορτῆς 
προαγαγόντες τὸν ἄνθρωπον ἔξω πυλῶν 
ἄντικρυς τοῦ ᾿Αριστοβούλης ἕδους, οἴνῳ 
ποτίσαντες ἔσφαττον. 

3. Ἐν δε τῇ νῦν Σαλαμῖνι, πρότερον δὲ Κορωνίδι 
ὀνομαζομένῃ, μηνὶ κατα Κυπρίους ᾿Αφροδισίῳ 
ἐθύετο ἄνθρωπος ᾿Αγραύλῳ τῇ Κέκροπος καὶ 
νύμφης ᾿Αγραυλίδος. Καὶ διέµενε τὸ ἔθος ἄχρι 
τῶν Διομήδους χρόνων: εἶτα μετέβαλεν, ὥστε 
τῷ Διομήδει τὸν ἄνθρωπον θύεσθαι: ʻO δὲ 
σφαγιαζόμενος ὑπὸ τῶν ἐφήβων ἀγόμενος τρὶς 
περιέθει τὸν Βωμόν: ἔπειτα ὁ ἱιερεὺς αὐτὸν 
λογχῃ ἔπαιε κατα τοῦ στομάχου, καὶ οὕτως 
αὐτὸν ἐπὶ τὴν νησθεῖσαν πυρὰν ὡλοκούτιζεν. 


Abst.11.55. 2 — 4. 

2. Κατέλυσε δὲ καὶ ἐν 'HAíoumoAet τῆς 
Αἰγύπτου τὸν τῆς ἀνθρωποκτονίας νόμον 
"Αμωσις, ὡς μαρτυρει Μανεθὼς ἐν τῷ περὶ 
ἀρχαϊσμοῦ καὶ εὐσεβείας. ᾿Εθύοντο δὲ τῇ 
Ἥρα καὶ ἐδοκιμαζοντο, καθάπερ οἱ ζητούμενοι 
καθαροὶ μόσχοι καὶ συσφραγιζόμενοι. 
᾿Εθύοντο δὲ τῆς ἡμέρας τρεῖς, ἀνθ᾽ ὧν κηρίνους 
ἐκέλευσεν ὁ Αμωσις τοὺς ἴσους ἐπιτίθεσθαι. 
3. Ἔθυον δὲ καὶ ἐν Χίῳ τῷ ᾿Ωμαδίῳ Διονύσῳ 
ἄνθρωπον διασπώντες, καὶ ἐν Τενέδω, ὥς φησιν 
Εὔελπις ὁ Καρύστιος. 

4. ᾿Επεὶ καὶ Λακεδαιμονίους φησιν 
᾿Απολλόδωρος τῷ ΄Αρει θύειν ἄνθρωπον. 


ὁ 


Abst.11.56.1 — 9. 

l. Φοίνικες δὲ ἐν ταις μεγάλαις συμφοραῖς i 
πολέμων ἢ λοιμῶν ἢ αὐχμῶν ἔθυον τῶν 
φιλτάτων twa ἐπιψηφίζοντες Κρόνῳ, .. 


2. Ἴστρος δὲ ἐν τῇ συναγωγῇ τῶν Κρητικῶν 
θυσιῶν φησι τοὺς Κουρῆτας τὸ παλαιὸν τῷ 
Κρόνῳ θύειν παῖδας. 

3. Καταλυθῆναι δὲ τας ἀνθρωποθυσίας σχεδὸν 
TOG παρα πασί φησι Παλλας ὁ ἄριστα τα περὶ 
τῶν του Μίθρα συναγαγὼν μυστηρίων ἐφ᾽ 


“Αδριανού τοῦ αὐτοκράτορος. 


4. ᾿Εθύετο yop καὶ ἐν Λαοδικείᾳ τῇ κατα 
Συρίαν τῇ ᾿Αθηνά κατ ἔτος παρθένος, νῦν δὲ 
ἔλαφος. 

5. Καὶ μὴν καὶ ot ἐν Λιβύῃ Καρχηδόνιοι 
ἐποίουν τὴν «αὐτὴν» θυσίαν, ἣν ᾿Ιφικράτης 
ἔπαυσεν. 

6. Καὶ Δουματηνοὶ δὲ της ᾿ Αραβίας κατ ἔτος 
ἕκαστον ἔθυον παῖδα, ὃν ὑπὸ βωμὸν ἔθαπτον, ὦ 
χρῶνται ὡς ξοάνω. 

7. Φύλαρχος δὲ κοινῶς πάντας τοὺς Ἕλληνας 
πρὶν ἐπὶ πολεμίους ἐξιέναι ἀνθρωποκτονεῖν 


"ιστορεῖ. 
8. Καὶ παρίημι Θρᾷκας καὶ Σκύθας, καὶ ὡς 
᾿Αθηναῖοι τὴν ᾿Ερεχθέως καὶ Πραξιθέας 


θυγατέρα ἀνεῖλον. 

9. ᾿Αλλ, ἔτι γε νῦν τίς ἀγνοεῖ κατὰ τὴν μεγάλην 
πόλιν τῇ τοῦ Λατιαρίου Διὸς ἑορτῇ σφαζόμενον 
ἄνθρωπον; 


Pseudo-Plutarch 


De fluv.V1.4. 

Παράκειται δ᾽ αὐτῷ ὄρος, Λούγδουνος 
καλούμενον: μετωνομάθη δὲ δι αἰτίαν 
τοιαύτην. Μωώμορος καὶ ᾿Ατεπόμαρος ὑπὸ 


Σεσηρονέως τῆς ἀρχῆς . ἐκβληθέντες KOTO 
χρησµου προσταγὴν εἰς τοῦτον τὸν λόφον ἦλθον 
πόλιν κτίσαι θέλοντες. Τῶν δὲ θεμελίων 
ὀρυσσομένων αἰφνιδίως κόρακες ἐπιφανέντες 
καὶ διαπτερυξάμενοι ta πέριξ ἐπλήρωσαν 
δένδρα. Μώμορος δὲ, οἰωνοσκοπίας ἔμπειρος 
ὑπάρχων τὴν πόλιν Λούγδουνον προσηγόρευσεν: 
Aovyov ydp τῇ σφῶν διαλέκτῳ τὸν κόρακα 
καλοῦσι, δοῦνον δὲ τόπον ἐξέχοντα- 


Sextus Empiricus 
Pyr.I1I.208. 


᾽Αλλα καὶ τῷ Κρόνῳ θύουσιν ἄνθρωπόν τινες, 
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καθάπερ καὶ Σκύθαι τῇ ᾿Αρτέμιδι τοὺς ξένους: 


Pyr.II.221. 
To Κρόνῳ «οἱ Καρχηδόνιον» θύουσιν ἄνθρωπον, 


Sophocles 

ΕἸ.570 — 572. 

Kak τοῦδε μηνίσασα Λητῴα κόρη 
KOTEUX ᾿Αχαιούς, ὡς πατὴρ ἀντίσταθμον 
τοῦ θηρὸς ἐκθύσειε τὴν αὑτου κόρην. 


Strabo 
III.3.6. 
Σπλαγχνεύονται [the Lusitanians] δὲ καὶ δι 
ἀνθρώπων αἰχμαλώτων, καλύπτοντες σάγοις: 


εἶθ᾽ ὅταν πληγῇ ὑπὸ τα σπλάγχνα ὑπὸ τοῦ 


Ἱεροσκόπου, μαντεύονται πρῶτον ἐκ τοῦ 
πτώματος. 

III.3.7. 

Τραγοφαγουσι δὲ μαλιστα, καὶ τῷ ᾿Αρει 


τράγον θύουσι καὶ τοὺς αἰχμαλώτους καὶ 
“ίππους: 


IV.1.13. 

Καὶ τοὺς Τεκτοσάγας δὲ φασι μετασχεῖν τῆς 
ἐπὶ Δελφοὺς στρατείας, καὶ τοὺς τε θησαυροὺς 
τοὺς εὑρεθέντας παρ᾽ αὐτοις ὑπὸ Καιπίωνος 
τοῦ στρατηγοῦ τῶν “Ῥωμαίων ἐν πόλει 
Τολώσσῃ τῶν ἐκεῖθεν χρημάτων μέρος εἶναι 
φασι, προσθεῖναι δὲ τοὺς ἀνθρώπους καὶ ἐκ 
τῶν Ἰδίων οἴκων ανιερούντας καὶ 
ἐξιλασκομένους τὸν θεὸν: Πιθανώτερος δ᾽ 
ἐστιν ὁ Ποσειδωνίου λόγος. Ta μὲν γαρ 
εὑρεθέντοι ἐν τῇ Τολώσσῃ χρήματα μυρίων που 
καὶ πεντακισχιλίων ταλάντων γενέσθαι φησί, 
τὰ μὲν ἐν σηκοις ἀποκείμενα, TA δ᾽ ἐν λίμναις 
ἱνεραῖς, οὐδεμίαν κατασκευὴν ἔχονται, αλλ. 
ἄργον. χρυσίον καὶ ἄργυρον: "AAA, ὥσπερ 
ἐκεινός τε εἴρηκε καὶ ἄλλοι πλείους, D χώρα 
πολύχρυσος οὖσα καὶ δεισιδαιμόνων καὶ οὐ 
πολυτελῶν τοῖς βίοις πολλαχοῦ της Κελτικῆς 
ἔσχε θησαυρούς. Μαλιστα δ᾽ αὐτοις αἰ λίμναι 
τὴν ἀσυλίαν παρεῖχον, εἰς ἃς καθίεσαν 
ἀργύρου Tj καὶ χρυσου βάρη. Ἔν δὲ τῇ 
Τολώσσῃ καὶ τὸ “ιερὸν ἦν ἅγιον, τιμώμενον 
σφόδρα ὑπὸ τῶν περιοίκων, καὶ τοὶ χρήματα 
ἐπλεονασε δια τοῦτο, πολλών ἀνατιθέντων καὶ 
μηδενὸς προσάπτεσθαι. θαρροῦντος. 


IV.4.3. 
Χρῶνται δὲ καὶ τόξοις ἔνιοι καὶ σφενδόναις: 


IV.4.4-6. 
4. Ὅταν τε φοραὶ τούτων À, φορὰν καὶ τῆς χώρας 
νομίζουσιν ὑπάρχειν. ᾿Αφθάρτους δὲ λέγουσι 
καὶ οὗτοι καὶ «οἳ» ἄλλοι τοὶς ψυχαὶς καὶ τὸν 
κόσμον, ἐπικρατήσειν δὲ ποτε καὶ nup καὶ ὕδωρ. 
5. Πρόσεστι δὲ τῃ ἀνοίᾳ καὶ τὸ βάρβαρον καὶ 
τὸ ἐκφυλον, ὃ τοῖς προσβόροις ἔθνεσι 
παρακολουθεῖ πλειστον, τὸ ἀπὸ τῆς μάχης 
ἀπιόντας τοὶς κεφαλας τῶν πολεμίων ἐξάπτειν 
ἐκ τῶν αὐχένων τῶν "wmv, κομίσαντας δὲ 
προσπατταλεύειν τὴν θέαν τοῖς προπυλαίοις. 
Toc δὲ τῶν ἐνδόξων κεφαλοὶς κεδροῦντες 
ἐπεδείκνυον τοῖς ξένοις καὶ οὐδὲ πρὸς 
᾿ισοστάσιον χρυσὸν ἀπολυτροῦν ἠξίουν. Καὶ 
τούτων Ó ἔπαυσαν αὐτοὺς “Ρωμαῖοι καὶ τῶν 
KATA τας θυσίας καὶ μαντείας ὑπεναντίων 
τοῖς παρ᾽ ἡμῖν νομίμοις. ᾽Ανθρωπον δὲ 
κατεσπεισμένον παίσαντες ἐις νῶτον μαχαίρᾳ 


ἐμαντεύοντο ἐκ τοῦ σφαδασμοῦ. Ἔθυον δὲ 
οὐκ ἄνευ δρυῖδῶν. Καὶ ἄλλα δὲ 
ἄνθρωποθυσιων εἴδη λέγεται. Καὶ γαρ 
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κατετόξευόν τινας καὶ ἀνεσταύρουν ἐν τοῖς 
ἱεροῖς καὶ κατασκευάσαντες κολοσσὸν 
χόρτου καὶ ξύλων, ἐμβαλόντες εἰς τοῦτον 
βοσκήματα καὶ θηρία παντοῖα καὶ ἀνθρώπους 
ὡλοκαύτουν. 

6. Ἐν δὲ τῷ ὠκεανῷ φησιν εἶναι νῆσον μικρὸν 
οὐ πάνυ πελαγίαν προκειμένην της ἐκβολῆς 
τοῦ Λείγηρος ποταμού. ᾿Οκεῖν δὲ ταύτην τοὶς 
τῶν Σαμνιτῶν γυναικας Διονύσῳ κατεχομένας 
καὶ ἱλασκομέναις τὸν θεὸν τοῦτον τελεταῖς τε 
καὶ ἄλλαις ἱεροποιίαις «ἐξιλεουμένας. οὐκ 
ἐπιβαίνειν δὲ ἄνδρα της νήσου, τος δὲ 
γυναῖκας αὐτας πλεούσας κοινωνειν τοῖς 
ἀνδράσι καὶ πάλιν ἐπανιέναι.Ἔθος δ᾽ εἶναι κατ’ 
ἐνιαυτὸν ἅπαξ τὸ ἱιερὸν ἀποστεγαάζεσθαι καὶ 
στεγάζεσθαι πάλιν αὐθημερὸν πρὸ δύσεως, 
ἑκάστης φορτίον ἐπιφερούσης. “Hg δ᾽ ἂν ἐκπέσῃ 
τὸ φορτίον, διασπᾶσθαι ταύτην ὑπὸ τῶν ἄλλων. 
Φερούσας δὲ τα µέρη περὶ τὸ ιερὸν μετ 
ἐνασμοῦ μὴ παύεσθαι πρότερον, πρὶν 
παύσωνται της λύττης. Aei δὲ συμβαίνειν, 
ὥστε TWA ἐμπίπτειν τῇ τοῦτο πεισομένῃ . . ὅτι 
ἐν τῇ Κελτικῃ φύεται δένδρον ὅμοιον συκῇ, 
καρπὸν δ᾽ ἐκφέρει παραπλήσιον κιοκράνῳ 
Κορινθιουργεῖ; ἐπιτμηθεὶς δ᾽ οὗτος, ἀφίησιν 
ὀπὸν θανάσιμον πρὸς TAG ἐπιχρίσεις τῶν 
βελῶν. 


IV.5.4. 

Περὶ ἧς [Ireland] οὐδεν ἔχομεν λέγειν σαφές, 
πλὴν ὅτι ἀγριώτεροι των Βρεττοινῶν 
ὑπάρχουσιν οἱ κατοικούντες αὐτήν, 


ἀνθρωποφάγοι τε ὄντες καὶ πολυφάγοι, . καὶ 
ταυτα δ᾽ οὕτω λέγομεν, ὡς οὐκ ἔχοντες 
ἀξιοπίστους μάρτυρας ... 


V.3.12. 

καὶ γαρ τι βαρβαρικὸν κρατεῖ καὶ Σκυθικὸν 
περὶ τὸ ιερὸν ἔθος. Καθίσταται γὰρ ἱιερεὺς ὁ 
γενηθεὶς αὐτόχειρ τοῦ Ἱιερωμένου πρότερον 
δραπέτης ἀνήρ: 


VII.2.3. 

Ἔθος δέ τι τῶν Κίμβρων «διηγοῦνται τοιοῦτον, 
ὅτι ταῖς γυναιξὶν αὐτῶν συστρατευούσαις 
παρηκολούθουν προμάντεις ἱέρειαι 
πολιότριχες, λευχείμονες, καρπασίνας 
ἐφαπτίδας ἐπιπεπορπημέναι, ζῶσμα χαλκοῦν 
ἔχουσαι, γυμνόποδες: τοις οὖν αἰχμαλώτοις 
διὰ τοῦ στρατοπέδου συνήντων ξιφήρεις, 
καταστέψασαι δ᾽ αὐτοὺς ἦγον ἐπὶ κρατηρα 
χαλκοῦν ὅσον ἀμφορέων εἴκοσι: εἶχον δὲ 
ἀναβάθραν, ἣν dvo Baca ὑπερπετὴς τοῦ 
λέβητος ἐλαιμοτόμει ἕκαστον μετεωρισθέντα: 
ἐκ δὲ τοῦ προχεομένου αἵματος ἐις τὸν 
κρατῆρα. μαντείαν τινα ἐποιοῦντο: ἄλλαι δὲ 
διασχίσασαι ἐσπλαγχνευον αναφθεγγόμεναι 
νίκην τοῖς ὀικείοις. 
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VIL3.6 
. καὶ μάλιστα τῶν Σκυθικῶν, ξενοθυτούντων 
καὶ σαρκοφαγούντων καὶ τοῖς κρανίοις 


ἐκπώμασι χρωμένων: 


Χ.2.9. 

Ἦν δὲ καὶ πάτριον τοῖς Λευκαδίοις κατ 
ἐνιαυτὸν ἐν τῇ θυσίᾳ τοῦ ᾿Απόλλωνος ἀπὸ τῆς 
σκοπῆς ο eis τινα τῶν ἐν αἰτίαις ὄντων 
ἀποτροπῆς χάριν,. 


Tatianus 
Ad.Gr.XXIX.1 

εὑρὼν δὲ Tapa μὲν Ρωμαίοις τὸν κατ 
αὐτοὺς Λατιάριον Δία λύθροις ἀνθρώπων καὶ 
τοῖς ἀπὸ τῶν ἀνδροκτασιῶν αἵμασι τερπόμενον, 


FGrHist.i.F138a (Hecatus of Miletus). 


Λῆνος: νῆσος πρὸς cni θράικηι, δύο πόλεις 
ἔχουσα, 'Ἠφαιστίαν καὶ Μύριναν, ὡς 
Ἑκαταῖος Εὐρώπηι. ᾿Απὸ τὴς Μεγάλης 


λεγομένης θεοῦ, ἣν Λημνόν φασι. Ταύτῃ δὲ καὶ 
παρθένους θύεσθαι. 


FGrHist.325 F4 (Phanodemos of Athens). 

Παρθένοι τας Ἐρεχθέως θυγατέρας οὕτως ἔλεγον 
καὶ ἐτίμων. Hoav δὲ τὸν ἀριθμὸν ἕξ: πρεσβυτάτη 
μὲν Πρωτογένεια, δευτέρα δὲ Πανδώρα, τρίτη 
Πρόκρις, τετάρτη Κρέουσα, πέμπτη ᾿Ωρείθυια, 
ἕκτη Χθονία. τούτων λέγεται Πρωτογένεια καὶ 
Πανδώρα δοῦναι EXVTOLG σφαγῆναι ὑπὲρ τῆς 
χώρας, στρατιᾶς ἐλθούσης ἐκ Βοιωτίας. 
᾿Εσφαγιάσθησαν δὲ ἐν τῷ 'Ὑακίνθῳ καλουμένῳ 
πάγω ὑπὲρ τῶν Σφενδονίων: διὸ καὶ οὕτως 
καλοῦνται Παρθένοι Υακινθίδες, ... 


FGrHist.730 (Damocritus). 

Περὶ ᾿Ιουδαίων, ἐν ᾧ φησιν ὅτι χρυσῆν ὄνου 
κεφαλὴν προσεκύνουν, καὶ κατα ἑπταετίαν 
ξένον ἀγρεύοντες προσέφερον, καὶ κατα λεπτο 
TAG σάρκας διέξαινον, καὶ οὕτως ἀνήιρουν. 


Latin 


Ammianus Marcellinus 

XXII.8.33 — 34 

33. A quibus per varia regna diducti itineribus modicis 
Tauri dissociantur, inter quos immani diritate terribiles 
Arichi et Sinchi et Napaei, ... 

34. Deos enim hostiis litanates humanis et immolantes 
advenas Dianae, quae apud eos dicitur Orsiloche, 
caesorum capita fani parietibus praefigebant, ... 


XXVIL4.4. 

Et partem earum habitavere Scordisci, longe nunc ab 
isdem provinciis disparati, saevi quondam et truces, ut 
antiquitas docet, hostiis captivorum Bellonae litantes et 
Marti, humanumque sanguinem in ossibus capitum cavis 
bibentes avidius, ... 
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Augustine 

De civ.D.VII.19. 

Deinde ideo dicit [Varro] a quibusdam pueros ei [Saturn] 
solitos immolari, sicut a Poenis, et a quibusdam etiam 
maiores, sicut a Gallis, quia omnium seminum optimum 
est genus humanum. 


De civ.D.VII.26. 

sed in Saturni sacris homines alienis manibus potius 
occidi quam suis abscidi potuerunt. Devoravit ille filios, 
ut poetae ferunt, et physici ex hoc interpretantur quod 
volunt; ut autem historia prodit, necavit; sed quod ei 
[Saturn] Poeni suos filios sacrificati sunt, non recepere 
Romani. 


Caesar 

B.G.1.53.7. 

Is [Procillus] se praesente de se ter sortibus consultum 
dicebat utrum igni statim necaretur, an in aliud tempus 
reservaretur: 


B.G.V.36.2. 

Ille [Ambiorix] appelatus respondit: si velit secum 
colloqui, licere; sperare a multitudine impetrari posse, 
quod ad militum salutem pertineat; ipsi vero nihil 
nocitum iri, inque eam rem se suam fidem interponere. 


B.G.V.42.2. 

Haec et superiorum annorum consuetudine ab nobis 
cognoverant et quosdam de exercitu habebant captivos 
ab eis docebantur; 


B.G.V1.13.4. 
Illi [the Druids] rebus divinis intersunt, sacrificia publica 
ac privata procurant, religiones interpretantur; 


B.G.V1.13.6 — 7. 

6. si qui aut privatus aut populus eorum decreto non 
stetit, sacrificiis interdicunt. Haec poena apud eos est 
gravissima. 

7. Quibus ita est interdictum, hi numero impiorum ac 
sceleratorum habentur, his omnes decedunt, aditum 
sermonemque  defugiunt, ne quid ex contagione 
incommodi accipiant, neque his petentibus ius redditur 
neque honos ullus communicatur. 


B.G.V1.16.2 — 5. 

2. atque ob eam causam, qui sunt adfecti gravioribus 
morbis quique in proeliis periculisque versantur, aut pro 
victimis homines immolant aut se immolaturos vovent, 
administrisque ad ea sacrificia druidibus utuntur, quod, 
pro vita hominis nisi hominis vita reddatur, 

3. non posse deorum immortalium numen placari 
arbitrantur, publiceque eiusdem generis habent 
instituta sacrificia. Alii immani magnitudine simulacra 
habent, 

4. quorum contexta viminibus membra vivis hominibus 
complent; quibus succensis circumventi flamma 
exanimantur homines. 


5. Supplicia eorum, qui in furto aut latrocino aut 
aliqua noxia sint comprehensi, gratiora dis 
immortalibus esse arbitrantur; sed, cum eius generis 
[criminals] copia defecit, etiam ad innocentium 
supplicia descendunt. 


B.G.VI.17.3 — 5. 

3. Huic [Mars] cum proelio dimicare constituerunt, ea, 
quae bello ceperint, plerumque | devovent; cum 
superaverunt, animalia capta immolant, reliquasque res 
in unum locum conferunt. 

4. Multis in civitatibus harum rerum exstructos tumulos 
locis consecratis conspicari licet; 

5. neque saepe accidit, ut neglecta quispiam religione aut 
capta apud se occultare aut posita tollere auderet, 
gravissimumque εἰ rei supplicium cum cruciatu 
constitutum est. 


B.G.V1.19.4. 

Funera sunt....omniaque, quae vivis cordi fuisse 
arbitrantur, in ignem inferunt, etiam animalia, ac paulo 
supra hanc memoriam servi et clientes, quos ab eis 
dilectos esse constabat, iustis funeribus confectis una 
cremabantur. 


B.G.VILA.10. 

Nam maiore commisso delicto igni atque omnibus 
tormentis [Vercingetorix] necat, leviore de causa auribus 
desectis aut singulis effossis oculis domum remittit, ut 
sint reliquis documento et magnitudine poenae 
perterreant alios. 


B.G.VII.20.9 — 10 

9. Producit [Vercingetorix] servos, quos in pabulatione 
paucis ante diebus exceperat et fame vinculisque 
excruciaverat. 

10. Hi iam ante edocti quae interrogati pronuntiarent, 
milites se esse legionarios dicunt; 


B.G.VIL42.3. 
Bona civium Romanorum diripiunt, caedes faciunt, in 
servitutem abstrahunt. 


B.G.V1I.77.12. 

Quid ergo mei [Critognatus] consili est? Facere, quod 
nostri maiores nequaquam pari bello Cimbrorum 
Teutonumque fecerunt; qui in oppida compulsi ac simili 
inopia subacti eorum corporibus qui aetate ad bellum 
inutiles videbantur vitam toleraverunt neque se hostibus 
tradiderunt. 


B.G.V1I.80.3. 

Galli k equites raros sagittarios expeditosque levis 
armaturae interiecerant, qui suis cedentibus auxilio 
succurrerent et nostrorum equitum impetus sustinerent. Ab 
his complures de improviso vulnerati proelio excedebant. 


B.G.VIL.80.7. 
quibus in fugam coniectis sagittarii circumventi 
interfectique sunt. 
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B.G.VIL.89.5. 
Vercingetorix deditur, arma proiciuntur. ... 


Cicero 

Pro Font.XIV.31. 

Postremo his quicquam sanctum ac religiosum videri 
potest, qui etiamsi quando aliquo metu adducti deos 
placandos esse arbitrantur, humanis hostiis eorum aras 
ac templa funestant, ut ne religionem quidem colere 
possint, nisi eam ipsam prius scelere violarint? Quis enim 
ignorat eos usque ad hanc diem retinere illam immanem 
ac barbaram consuetudinem hominum immolandorum? 
Quam ob rem quali fide, quali pietate existimatis esse eos, 
qui etiam deos immortalis arbitrentur hominum scelere et 
sanguine facillime posse placari? 


De νερ.|Π.9.15. 

Quam multi, ut Tauri in Axino, ut rex Aegypti Busiris, ut 
Galli, ut Poeni, homines immolare et pium et diis 
immortalibus gratissimum esse duxerunt! 


De Div.1.15.26. 

Nam quid ego hospitem nostrum, clarissimum atque 
optimum virum, Deiotarum regem, commemorem? Qui 
nihil umquam nisi auspicato gerit. Qui cum ex itinere 
quodam proposito et constituto revertisset, aquilae 
admonitus volatu, conclave illud, ubi erat mansurus, si 
ire perexisset, proxima nocte corruit. 


De Div.I.41.90. 

Eaque divinationum ratio ne in barbaris quidem gentibus 
neglecta est, si quidem et in Gallia Druidae sunt, e 
quibus ipse Divitiacum | Aeduum hospitem tuum 
laudatoremque, cognovi, qui et naturae rationem, quam 
φυσιολογίαν Graeci appellant, notam esse sibi 
profitebatur et partim auguriis, partim coniectura, quae 
essent futura, dicebat, ... 


De Div.1.50.113. 

Nec vero umquam animus hominis naturaliter divinat, 
nisi cum ita solutus est et vacuus ut ei plane nihil sit cum 
corpore, quod aut vatibus contingit aut dormientibus. ... 
Sed quoniam dant aliquid, idque non parvum, 
vaticinationes cum somniis, nihil est quod cum his 
magnopere pugnemus, praesertim cum sint qui omnino 
nullam divinationem probent. 


De Div.1.50.114. 

Ergo et ii, quorum animi spretis corporibus evolant atque 
excurrunt foras, ardore aliquo inflammati atque incitati 
cernunt illa profecto quae vaticinantes pronuntiant; 
multisque rebus inflammantur tales animi qui corporibus 
non inhaerent; 


De Div.1.50.115. 
Credo etiam anhelitus quosdam fuisse terrarum quibus 
inflatae mentes oracla funderent. 


De Div.1.51.115. 
Viget enim animus in somnis liber ab sensibus omnique 
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impeditione curarum iacente et mortuo paene corpore. 
Qui quia vixit ab omni aeternitate versatusque est cum 
innumerabilibus animis, omnia, quae in natura rerum 
sunt, videt, si modo temperatis escis modicisque 
potionibus ita est affectus ut sopito corpore ipse vigilet. 
Haec somniantis est divinatio. 


Curtius Rufus 

IV.3.23 

Sacrum quoque, quod equidem dis minime cordi esse 
crediderim multis saeculis intermissum repetendi auctores 
quidam erant, ut ingenuus puer Saturno immolaretur. 


Ennius 
Ann.VILFrag.237 
Poeni suos soliti sacrificare puellos ... 


Florus 

Lii.4.4. 

Mox Ariovisto duce vovere de nostrorum militum praeda 
Marti suo torquem. 


Lii.4.5. 
Viridomaro rege Romana arma Volcano promiserant. 


Liii.3.16 — 17. 

16. Nec minor cum uxoribus eorum pugna quam cum 
ipsis fuit; cum obiectis undique plaustris atque carpentis 
altae desuper quasi e turribus lanceis contisque 
pugnarent. 

17. Perinde speciosa mors earum fuit quam pugna. Nam 
cum missa ad Marium legatione libertatem ac 
sacerdotium non inpertrassent (nec fas erat), suffocatis 
elisisque passim infantibus suis aut mutuis concidere 
vulneribus aut vinculo e crinibus suis facto ab arboribus 
iugisque plaustrorum pependerunt. 


Liii.42. 

Nihil interim per id omne tempus residuum crudelitatis 
fuit in captivos saevientibus [the Thracians]; itaque litare 
dis sanguine humano, ... 


Liii.4.3. 
Saevissimi omnium Thracum Scordisci, ... 


ILiiii.12.24 — 25. 

24. Inde validissimas nationes Cheruscos Suebosque et 
Sicambros pariter adgressus est, qui viginti centurionibus 
in crucem actis hoc velut sacramento sumpserant bellum, 
adeo certa victoriae spe, ut praedam in antecessum 
pactione diviserint. Cherusci equos, 

25. Suebi aurum et argentum, Sicambri 
elegerant; 


captivos 


Hyginus 

Fab.CXX. 

Sorte audita cum Pylade Strophii filio sodale suo navem 
conscendit [Orestes] celeriterque ad  Tauricos fines 
devenerunt, quorum fuit institutum ut qui intra fines 
eorum hospes venisset templo Dianae immolaretur. 
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Quos Thoas suo more vinctos in templum Dianae ut 
immolarentur duci iussit, ubi Iphigenia Orestis soror fuit 
sacredos; ... 


Jordanes 

Get.V 41. 

Adeo ergo fuere laudati Getae, ut dudum Martem, quem 
poetarum fallacia deum belli pronuntiat, apud eos fuisse 
dicant exortum. Unde et Virgilius 

Gradivumque patrem Geticus, qui praesidet arvis. 

Quem Martem Gothi semper asperrima placavere 
cultura. Nam victimae eius mortes fuere captorum: 
opinantes bellorum praesulem apte humani sanguinis 
effusione placandum. 


Justin 

ΕΡΗ.ΧΝΠΙ.6.11 — 12. 

11. Cum inter cetera mala etiam peste [the Carthaginians] 
laborarent, cruenta sacrorum religione et scelere pro 
remedio usi sunt; 

12. quippe homines ut victimas immolabant et 
inpuberes, quae aetas etiam hostium misericordiam 
provocat, aris admovebant, pacem deorum sanguine 
eorum exposcentes, pro quorum vita dii rogari maxime 
solent. 


Epit.XIX.1.10. 

Dum haec aguntur, legati a Dario, Persarum rege, 
Karthaginem venerunt adferentes edictum, quo Poeni 
humanas hostias immolare et canina vesci prohibebantur; 


Epit.XXIV.4.3. 
portio Illyricos sinus ducibus avibus — nam augurandi 
studio Galli praeter ceteros callent — per strages 


barbarorum penetravit et in Pannonia consedit. 


Epit.XXIV.6.5. 
Statim igitur Delphos iter vertit, praedam religioni, 
aurum offensae deorum inmortalium praeferens; quos 


nullis opibus egere, ut qui eas largiri hominibus solent, 
adfirmabat. 


Epit.XXVI.2.2. 

Quibus cognitis Galli, cum et ipsi se proelio pararent, 
in auspicia pugnae hostias caedunt, quarum extis cum 
magna caedes interitusque omnium praediceretur, non 
in timorem, sed in furorem versi sperantesque deorum 
minas expiari caede suorum posse, coniuges et liberos 
suos trucidant, auspicia belli a parricidio incipientes. 


Epit.XXXII.3.9. 

Tectosagi autem, cum in antiquam patriam Tolosam 
venissent conprehensique pestifera lue essent, non prius 
sanitatem recuperavere quam  aruspicum responsis 
moniti aurum | argentumque bellis  sacrilegiisque 
quaesitum in Tolosensem lacum mergerent, ... 


Epit.XLIILS.5. 
Dux consensu omnium Catumandus regulus eligitur: qui 
cum magno exercitu lectissimorum virorum | urbem 


[Massilia] obsideret, per quietem minis torvae mulieris, 
quae se deam dicebat, exterritus ultro pacem cum 
Massiliensibus fecit, petitoque ut intrare urbem et deos 
eorum adorare liceret, cum in arcem Minervae venisset, 
conspecto in porticibus simulacro deae, quam per 
quietem videret, repente exclamat illam esse, quae se 
nocte exterruisset, illam, quae recedere ab obsidione 
iussisset. 


Juvenal 
XV.116— 118. 
Quippe illa nefandi Taurica saevi 
inventrix homines, ut iam quae carmina tradunt 
digna fide credas, tantum immolat; 


Lactantius 

Div.Inst.].21.1 — 3. 

1. Apud Cyprios humanam hostiam lovi Teucrus 
immolavit idque sacrificium posteris tradidit; quod est 
nuper Hadriano imperante sublatum. 

2. Erat lex apud Tauros, inhumanam et feram gentem, ut 
Dianae hospites immolarentur, et id sacrificium multis 
temporibus celebratum est. 

3. Galli Esum atque Teutaten humano cruore placabant. 
Ne Latini quidem huius immanitatis expertes fuerunt, 
siquidem Latiaris Juppiter etiamnunc sanguine colitur 
humano. 


Div.Inst.].21.6. 

Apparet tamen antiquum esse hunc immolandorum 
hominum ritum, siquidem Saturnus in Latio eodem 
genere sacrificii cultus est, non quidem ut homo ad aram 
immolaretur, sed ut in Tiberim de ponto Mulvio 
mitteretur. 


Epit.XVIU/XXIII. 

Jovi Cyprio, sicut Teucrus instituerat, humana hostia 
mactari solebat. Sic et Tauri Dianae hospites 
immolabant, Latiaris quoque Jupiter humano sanguine 
propitiatus est. Etiam ante Saturno sexagenarii homines 
ex responso Apollinis de ponte in Tiberim dejiciebantur. 
Et eidem Saturno Carthaginienses non modo infantes 
prosecrabant, sed victi a Siculis, ut piaculum solverent, 
ducentos nobilium filios immolarunt. 


Lactantius Placidus 

Comm. In Statii Theb.X.793. 

LUSTRALEMNE lustrare civitatem | humana hostia 
Gallicus mos est. Nam aliquis de  egentissimus 
proliciebatur praemiis, ut se ad hoc venderet. Qui anno 
toto publicis sumptibus alebatur purioribus cibis, denique 
certo et sollemni die per totam civitatem ductus ex urbe 
extra pomeria saxis occidebatur a populo. 


Livy 

V.39.1. 

… et ipsi [the Gauls] pavore defixi primum steterunt, velut 
ignari, quid accidisset; deinde insidias vereri; postremo 
caesorum spolia legere armorumque cumulos, ut mos eis 
est, coacervare. 
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XXII.57.6. 

Interim ex — fatalibus libris sacrificia aliquot 
extraordinaria facta; inter quae Gallus et Galla, Graecus 
et Graeca in foro bovario sub terram vivi demissi sunt in 
locum saxo consaeptum, iam ante hostiis humanis, 
minime Romano sacro, imbutum. 


XXIIL.24.11 — 12. 

11. Ibi Postumius omni vi ne caperetur dimicans 
occubuit. Spolia corporis caputque praecisum ducis Boii 
ovantes templo quod sanctissimum est apud eos intulere. 
12. Purgato inde capite, ut mos iis est, calvam auro 
caelavere, idque sacrum vas iis erat quo sollemnibus 
libarent poculumque idem sacerdoti esset ac templi 
antistitibus. 


XXXI.21.18. 
Placentini captivi, ad duo milia liberorum capitum, 
redditi colonis. 


XXXVIIL47.12. 

Quotiens agri eorum vastati sint, quotiens praedae 
abactae, referant, cum vix redimendi captivos copia 
esset, et mactatas humanas hostias immolatosque liberos 
suos audirent. 


XLI.18.3. 

Captivos cum foeda  laceratione [the Ligurians] 
interficiunt; pecora in fanis trucidant verius passim quam 
rite sacrificant. 


Per.LXIII. 
Livius Drusus consul adversus Scordicos, gentem a 
Gallis oriundum, in Thracia feliciter pugnavit. 


Lucan 
1.444 — 446. 
et quibus inmitis placatur sanguine diro 
Teutates horrensque feris altaribus Esus 
et Taranis Scythicae non mitior ara Dianae. 
L450 — 451 
Et vos barbaricos ritus moremque sinistrum 
sacrorum, Druidae, positis repetistis ab armis. 
11.405. 


omnisque humanis lustrata cruoribus arbor. 


Minucius Felix 

Oct.XXX.3 — 4. 

3. Merito ei [Saturn] in nonnullis Africae partibus a 
parentibus infantes immolabantur, blanditiis et osculo 
comprimente vagitum, ne flebilis hostia immolaretur. 

4. Tauris etiam Ponticis et Aegyptio Busiridi ritus fuit 
hospites immolare, et Mercurio Gallis humanas vel 
inhumanas | victimas caedere, Romani Graecum et 
Graecam, Gallum et Gallam sacrificii viventes obruere 
hodieque ab ipsis Latiaris Jupiter homicidio colitur, et 
quod Saturni filio dignum est, mali et noxii hominis 
sanguine saginatur. 
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Orosius 

IV.6.3. 

Sed cum inter cetera mala etiam pestilentia 
[Carthaginians] laborarent, homicidiis pro remediis usi 
sunt: quippe homines ut victimas inmolabant aetatemque 
inpuberem, | quae etiam hostium misericordiam 
provocaret, aris admovebant. 


IV.6.4 — 5. 

4. si enim huiusmodi ritus aliqui daemones praecipere 
ausi sunt ut mortibus hominum occisione hominum 
satisfieret, intelligendum fuit se operarios atque 
adiutores pestilentiae conduci, ut ipsi quos illa non 
corripuisset occiderent, 

5. sanas enim atque incorruptas offerri hostias mos est, 
ita illi non sedarent morbos sed praevenirent. 


IV.13.3. 

Tertio deinceps anno miseram civitatem | sacrilegis 
sacrificiis male potentes funestavere pontifices; namque 
decemviri consuetudinem priscae superstitionis egressi 
Gallum virum et Galliam feminam cum muliere simul 
Graeca in foro boario vivo defoderunt. 


V.16.6. 

. vestis discissa et proiecta est, aurum argentumque in 
flumen abiectum, loricae virorum concisae, phalerae 
equorum  disperditae, equi ipsi gurgitibus inmersi, 
homines laqueis collo inditis ex arboribus suspensi sunt, 
ita ut nihil praedae victor, nihil misericordiae victus 
adgnosceret. 


V.23.18. 

Nam inter cetera dictu audituque horrida quae in 
captivos agebant, raptis, cum poculo opus esset, 
humanorum capitum ossibus cruentis capillatisque 
adhuc ac per interiores cavernas male effoso cerebro 
oblitis avide ac sine horrore tamquam veris poculis 
utebantur, quarum cruentissimi atque immanissimi 
Scordisci erant 


Ovid 
Ars Ama.1.647 — 652. 
Dicitur Aegytos caruisse iuvantibus arva 
imbribus, atque annos sicca fuisse novem. 
Cum Thrasius Busirin adit, monstratque piari 
hospitis adfuso sanguine posse lovem. 
Illi Busiris "fies Iovis hostia primus ", 
inquit "et Aegypto tu dabis hospes aquam. " 


Fasti.V.625 — 634. 
Fama vetus tunc, cum Saturnia terra vocata est, 
talia fatidici dicta fuisse Iovis: 
“falcifero libata seni duo corpora, gentis, 
mittite, quae Tuscis excipiantur aquis: " 
donec in haec venit Tirynthius arva, quotannis 
tristia Leucadio sacra peracta modo; 
illum stramineos in aquam misisse Quirites: 
Herculis exemplo corpora falsa iaci. 


Met.XTII.441 — 452. 

... hic subito, quantus, cum viveret, esse solebat, 
exit humo late rupta similisque minanti 
temporis illius vultum referebat Achilles, 
quo ferus iniustum petiit Agamemnonia ferro 
"inmemores" que "mei disceditis," inquit 
"Achivi, 
obrutaque est mecum virtutis gratia nostrae! 
ne facite! utque meum non sit sine honore 
sepulcrum, 
placet Achilleos mactata Polyxena manes! " 
dixit, et inmiti sociis parentibus umbrae, 
rapta sinu matris, quam iam prope sola fovebat, 
fortis et infelix et plus quam femina virgo 
ducitur ad tumulum diroque fit hostia busto. 
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Met.XI1II.454. 
... admota est sensitque sibi fera sacra parari, ... 


Pont.11I.2.45 — 58. 

Est locus in Scythia — Tauros dixere priores — 
qui Getica longe non ita distat humo. 

Hac ego sum terra — patriae nec paenitet — ortus. 
Consortem Phoebi gens colit illa deam. 

Templa manent hodie vastis innixa columnis 
perque quater denos itur in illa gradus. 

Fama refert illic signum caeleste fuisse, 
quoque minus dubites, stat basis orba dea 

araque, quae fuerat natura candida saxi, 
decolor adfuso sanguine tincta rubet. 

Femina sacra facit taedae non nota iugali, 
quae superat Scythicas nobilitate nurus. 

Sacrifici genus est, sic instituere parentes, 
advena virgineo caesus ut ense cadat. 


Ib.465 — 466. 
Victima vel Phoebo sacras macteris ad aras, 
quam tulit a saevo Theudotus hoste necem. 


Pliny the Elder 

H.N.XVI.95, 249 — 251. 

249. Non est omittenda in hac re et Galliarum 
admiratio. Nihil habent Druidae — ita suos appellant 
magos — visco et arbore in qua gignatur, si modo sit 
robur, sacratius. lam per se roborum eligunt lucos, 
nec ulla sacra sine earum fronde conficiunt, ut inde 
appellati quoque interpretatione Graeca possint 
Druidae videri; tum vero quidquid adgnascatur illis e 
caelo missum putant signumque esse electae ab ipso 
deo arboris. 

250. Est autem id rarum admodum inventu et repertum 
magna religione petitur et ante omnia sexta luna, quae 
principia mensum annorumque his facit et saeculi post 
tricesimum annum, quia iam virium abunde habeat nec 
sit sui dimidia. Omnia sanantem appellantes suo 
vacabulo. Sacrificio epulisque rite sub arbore conparatis 
duos admovent candidi coloris tauros, quorum cornua 
tum primum vinciantur. 

251. Sacerdos candida veste cultus arborem scandit, 
falce aurea demetit, candido id excipitur sago. Tum 
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deinde victimas immolant precantes, suum donum deus 
prosperum faciat tis quibus dederit. Fecunditatem eo 
poto dari cuicumque animalium sterili arbitrantur, 
contra venena esse omnia remedio. Tanta gentium in 
rebus frivolis plerumque religio est. 


H.N.XXV.59, 106. 

Quidam non distingunt [the two types of sacred plants] et 
unum omnino genus faciunt, quoniam utraque eosdem 
effectus habeat. Utraque sortiuntur Galli et praecinunt 
responsa, sed magi utique circa hanc insaniunt. 


H.N.XXVIIL, 12. 

Boario vero in foro Graecum Graecamque defossos aut 
aliarum gentium cum quibus tum res esset etiam nostra 
aetas vidit. 


H.N.XXVIILS, 25. 
In adorando dextram ad osculum referimus, totumque 
corpus circumagimus, quod in laevum fecisse Galliae 
religiosus credunt. 


H.N.XXX.3, 12 — 4, 13. 

12. DCLVII demum anno urbis Cn. Cornelio Lentulo P. 
Licinio Crasso coss. senatusconsultum factum est, ne 
homo immolaretur, palamque fit, in tempus illud ut sacra 
prodigiosa celebrata. 

13. Gallias utique possedit, et quidem ad nostram 
memoriam. Namque Tiberii Caesaris principatus 
sustulit druidas | eorum et hoc genus vatum 
medicorumque per senatusconsultum. Sed quid ego 
haec commemorem in arte oceanum | quoque 
transgressa et ad naturae inane pervecta? Britannia 
hodieque eam attonita celebrat tantis caerimoniis, ut 
dedisse Persis videri possit ... Nec satis aestimari 
potest quantum Romanis debeatur, qui sustulere 
monstra [the sacrificial rites], in quibus hominem 
occidere religiosissimum erat, ... 


Pomponius Mela 

II.10.1. 

Tauri Iphigeniae et Orestis adventu maxime memorati 
immanes sunt moribus, immanemque famam habent 
solere pro victimis advenas caedere. 


ΠΙ.2.18. 

Gentes [of Gaul] superbae, superstitiosae, aliquando 
etiam immanes adeo, ut hominem optimam εἰ 
gratissimam diis victimam crederent. Manent vestigia 
feritatis iam abolitae, atque ut ab ultimis caedibus 
temperant, ita nihilominus, ubi devotos altaribus 
admovere, delibant. 


Prudentius 

Symm.1.379 — 381. 
Respice terrifici scelerata sacraria Ditis, 
cui cadit infausta fusus gladiator harena, 
heu, male lustratae Phlegethontia 
Romae! 


victima 
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Symm.1.395 — 398. 
Incassum arguere iam Taurica sacra solemus. 
Funditur humanus Latiari in munere sanguis, 
consessusque ille spectantum solvit ad aram 
Plutonis fera vota sui. 


Servius 

ad 4εΠ.Π.116. 

sanguine placastis ventos et virgine caesa cum 
primum hic distinguendum est, quia et semel ad 
Troiam ventum est, et ante quam ad eam veniretur de 
Iphigenia est sacrificatum. Cuius fabula talis est. Cum 
Graeci ad Aulidem venissent, Agamemnon Dianae 
cervam cum venatur occidit ignarus. Unde dea irata 
flatus ventorum, qui ad Troiam ducebant, removit. 
quam ob rem cum nec navigare possent, et 
pestilentiam | sustinerent, consulta per Calchantem 
oracula dixerunt, Agamemnonio sanguine, hoc est 
immolata Iphigenia Dianam esse placandam. Ergo 
cum ab Ulixe per nuptiarum simulationem, qui 


Iphigeniam | Achilli iungendam  fingebat, adducta 
Iphigenia in eo esset ut immolaretur, numinis 
miseratione | sublata est cervaque  subposita, et 


translata ad Tauricam regionem regi Thoanti tradita 
est sacerdosque facta Dictynnae Dianae, vel ut quidam 
volunt Orthiae Dianae. Quae cum secundum statutam 
consuetudinem humano sanguine numen placaret, ... 


ad Aen.1II.57. 

Tractus est autem sermo ex more Gallorum. Nam 
Massilienses quotiens pestilentia laborant, unus se ex 
pauperibus offerebat alendus anno integro publicis 
<sumptibus> et purioribus cibis. Hic postea ornatus 
verbenis et vestibus sacris circumducebatur per totam 
civitatem cum execrationibus, ut in ipsum reciderent 
mala totius civitatis, et sic proiciebatur. 


ad Aen.1II.67. 

sanguinis sacri id est de victimis sumpti. Ideo autem lactis 
et sanguinis mentio facta est, quia adfirmantur animae 
lacte et sanguine delectari. Varro quoque dicit mulieres in 
exsequiis et luctu ideo solitas ora lacerare, ut sanguine 
ostenso inferis satisfaciant, quare etiam institutum est, ut 
apud sepulcra et victimae caedantur. Apud veteres etiam 
homines interficiebantur, sed mortuo lunio Bruto cum 
multae gentes ad eius funus captivos misissent, nepos illius 
eos qui missi erant inter se conposuit, et sic pugnaverunt: 
et quod muneri missi erant, inde munus appellatum. Sed 
quoniam sumptuosum erat et crudele victimas vel homines 
interficere, sanguinei coloris coepta est vestis mortuis 
inici, ut et ipse testatur purpureasque super vestes 
velamina nota et purpureosque iacit flores. Alii sanguinis 
inferendi ad adescandas defunctorum animas illa ratione 
consuetudinem tradunt, ut id quod amiserunt videantur 
accipere: sanguis enim velut animae possessio est, unde 
exsangues mortui dicuntur. Nam et Homerus in 
necromantia non prius facit loqui animas, nisi sanguine 
gustato. Alii lac et sanguinem ab hoc accipiunt, quod una 
res nutrit, alia nutriatur. 
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ad Aen.1II.121. 

Pulsum regnis cessisque paternis non dicit quare. Sed 
talis historia est: Idomeneus de semine Deucalionis 
natus, Cretensum rex, cum post eversum Troiam 
reverteretur, in tempestate devovit sacrificaturum se de 
re, quae ei primum occurrisset. Contigit, ut filius eius 
primus occurreret: quem cum, ut alii dicunt, immolasset, 
ut alii vero, immolare voluisset et post orta esset 
pestilentia, a civibus pulsus regno Sallentinum Calabriae 
promunctorium terruit, iuxta quod condidit civitatem, ut 
et Sallentinos obsedit milite campos Lyctius Idomeneus. 
Relatio ergo provinciam ire non poterant. 


ad Aen.XI.264. 
Versosque penates Idomenei. Idomeneus rex Cretensium 
fuit: qui cum tempestate laborarent, vovit se 


sacrificaturum Neptuno de ea re quae ei primum 
occurrisset. Casu ei primus filius occurrit: quam cum, ut 
alii dicunt, immolasset, ut alii, immolare vellet, ob 
crudelitatem regno a civibus pulsus est: unde est fama 
volat pulsum regnis cessisque paternis Idomenea ducem. 
Alii dicunt quod obscidens cuidam suum commendaverat 
regnum, qui per eius absentiam occupavit imperium et 
reversum pepulit. 


Silius Italicus 

Pun.IV.765 — 769. 
Mos fuit in populis, quos condidit advena Dido, 
poscere caede deos veniam ac flagrantibus aris, 
infandum dictu, parvos imponere natos. 
Urna reducebat miserandos annua casus, 
sacra Thoanteae ritusque imitata Dianae. 


Pun.V.652 — 653. 
Nec vos paeniteat, populares, fortibus umbris 
hoc mactare caput: ... 


Solinus 

XXIL2 - 3. 

2. Multis insulis nec ignobilibus circumdatur [Britannia]. 
Quarum Hibernia ei proximat magnitudine, inhumana 
incolarum ritu aspero. ... 

3. Illic nullus anguis, avis rara, gens inhospita et 
bellicosa. Sanguine interemptorum hausto prius victores 
vultus suos oblinunt. Fas ac nefas eodem loco ducunt. 


Suetonius 

Iul.LIV.2. 

In Gallia fana templaque deum donis referta [Caesar] 
expilavit, ... 


Aug.XV. 

Scribunt quidam, trecentos ex dediticiis electos, utriusque 
ordinis ad aram Divo lulio extructam Idibus Martiis 
hostiarum more mactatos. 


Calig.XIV.2. 
. non defuerunt qui depugnaturos se armis pro salute 
aegri quique capita sua titulo proposito voverent. 


Calig.XXVII.2. 

Alterum, qui se periturum ea de causa voverat, 
cunctantem pueris tradidit, verbenatum infulatumque 
votum | reposcentes per vicos agerent, quoad 
praecipitaretur ex aggere. 


Claud. XXV.5. 
Druidarum religionem apud Gallos dirae immanitatis et 
tantum civibus sub Augusto interdictam penitus abolevit; 


Tacitus 

Ann.XIII.57.3. 

Sed bellum Hermunduris prosperum Chattis exitiosius 
fuit, quia victores diversam aciem Marti ac Mercurio 
sacravere, quo voto equi viri, cuncta occidioni dantur. 


Ann.XIV.30.3. 

. nam cruore captivo adolere aras et hominum fibris 
consulere deos fas habebant. 
Germ.XII.1. 
Proditores et transfugas arboribus suspendunt, ignavos 
et imbelles et corpore infames caeno ac palude, iniecta 
insuper crate, mergunt. 


Germ.XXXIX.1 — 2. 

Vetustissimos | nobilissimosque | Sueborum | Semnones 
memorant; fides antiquitatis religione firmatur. Stato 
tempore in silvam auguriis patrum et prisca formidine 
sacram omnes nominis eiusdemque sanguinis populi 
legationibus coeunt caesoque publice homine celebrant 
barbari ritus horrenda primordia. 


Germ.XL.2. 

Nec quicquam notabile in singulis, nisi quod in commune 
Nerthum, id est Terram matrem, colunt eamque 
intervenire rebus hominum, invehi populis arbitrantur. 
Est in insula Oceani castum nemus, dicatumque in eo 
vehiculum, veste contectum; attingere uni sacerdoti 
concessum. 


Germ.XL.5. 

Mox vehiculum et vestes et, si credere velis, numen ipsum 
secreto lacu abluitur. Servi ministrant, quos statim idem 
lacus haurit. Arcanus hinc terror sanctaque ignorantia, 
quid sit illud, quod tantum perituri vident. 


Tertullian 

De Anim.LVII.10. 

Nam et Nasamonas propria oracula apud parentum 
sepulcra mansitando captare, ut Heraclides scribit vel 
Nymphodorus vel Herodotus, et Celtas apud virorum 
fortium busta eadem de causa abnoctare, ut Nicander 


affirmat. 


Apol.IX.2 — 3. 

2. Infantes penes Africam Saturno immolabantur palam 
usque ad proconsulatum Tiberii, qui eosdem sacerdotes 
in eisdem arboribus templi sui obumbratricibus scelerum 
votivis crucibus exposuit, teste militia patriae nostrae, 
quae id ipsum munus illi proconsuli functa est. 
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3. Sed et nunc in occulto perseveratur hoc sacrum 
facinus. 


Apol.IX.4. 

Cum propriis filiis Saturnus non pepercit, extraneis 
utique non parcendo perseverabat, quos quidem ipsi 
parentes sui offerebant et libentes respondebant et 
infantibus blandiebantur, ne lacrimantes immolarentur. 


Apol.IX.5. 
Maior aetas apud Gallos Mercurio prosecatur. 


De Spec.XII.2 — 4. 

2. Nam olim, quoniam animas defunctorum humano 
sanguine propitiari creditum erat, captivos vel mali 
status servos mercati in exequiis immolabant. 

3. Postea placuit impietatem voluptate adumbrare. Itaque 
quos paraverant, armis quibus tunc et qualiter poterant 
eruditos, tantum ut occidi discerent, mox edicto die 
inferiarum apud tumulos erogabant. Ita mortem 
homicidiis consolabantur. 

4. Haec muneri origo. 


Scorp.VIL.6. 

Quis enim, inquit, cognovit sensum domini? Aut quis illi 
consiliarius fuit, qui eum instruat, aut viam intellegentiae 
quis demonstravit illi? Sed enim Scytharum Dianam aut 
Gallorum Mercurium aut Afrorum Saturnum hominum 
victima placari apud saeculum licuit, et Latio ad 
hodiernum | Iovi media in urbe humanus sanguis 
ingustatur, nec quisquam retractat aut non rationem 
praesumit aliquam aut inaestimabilem dei sui 
voluntatem. 


Valerius Maximus 

1.4.2. 

Deiotaro vero regi omnia fere auspicato gerenti salutaris 
aquilae conspectus fuit, qua visa abstinuit se ab eius tecti 
usu, quod nocte insequenti ruina solo aequatum est. 


Vergil 

Aen.XI.81 — 82. 
Vinxerat et post terga manus, quos mitteret 
umbris 


inferias, caeso sparsurus sanguine flammas, ... 


Scriptores Historiae Augustae 

ELVHI.1 — 2. 

1. Caedit et humanas hostias lectis ad hoc pueris 
nobilibus et decoris per omnem Italiam patrimis et 
matrimis, credo ut maior esset utrique parenti dolor. 

2. Omne denique magorum genus aderat illi 
operabaturque cottidie hortante illo et gratias dis agente, 
quos eorum invenisset, cum inspiceret exta puerilia et 
excruciaret hostias ad ritum gentilem suum. 


Comm .IX.6. 
Sacra Mithriaca homicidio vero polluit, cum illic aliquid 
ad speciem timoris vel dici vel fingi soleat. 


GALLIC RELIGIOUS RITUALS 


Commenta Scholia Bernensia ad Lucanum ad 1.445. 
Sanguine diro Teutates horrensque feris altare] 
Mercurius lingua Gallorum Teutates dicitur, qui 
humano apud illos sanguine colebatur. Teutates 
Mercurius sic apud Gallos placatur: in plenum 
semicupium homo in caput demittitur, ut ibi suffocetur. 
Hesus Mars sic placatur: homo in arbore suspenditur, 
usque donec per cruorem membra digesserit. Taranis 
Ditis pater hoc modo aput eos placatur: in alveo 
ligneo aliquod homines cremantur. Item aliter exinde 
in aliis invenimus. Teutates Mars sanguine diro 
placatur, sive quod proelia numinis eius instinctu 
administrantur, sive quod Galli antea soliti ut aliis 
deis huic quoque homines immolare. Hesum 
Mercurium credunt, si quidem a mercatoribus colitur, 
et praesidem bellorum et caelestium deorum maximum 
Taranin Jovem  adsuetum olim humanis placari 
capitibus, nunc vero gaudere pecorum. 


Commenta Scholia Bernensia ad Lucanum ad 1.451. 
An quoniam glandibus comestis divinare fuerant 
consueti. 


Adnotationes super Lucanum ad 1.445 
Teutates] Mercurius sic dicitur, qui a Gallis hominibus 
caesis placatur. 


Esus] Mars sic dictus a Gallis, qui hominum cruore 
placatur. 


Adnotationes super Lucanum ad 1.446 

Et Taranis] ordo: et quibus placatur Taranis diro 
sanguine laetantur hic converti proelia. Taranis Juppiter 
dictus a Gallis, qui sanguine litatur humano. 


Glossae Lucani ad Lucanum X.334. 

Massilienses dum frequenter tempestate laborarent, uno 
de plebe electo per annum cibis delicatis paverunt. Anno 
finito sumpsit furcam in manum, et ductus est per 
singulos vicos, et de qualibet domo familia cum 
execratione omnia mala illius anni sibi imposuit. Postea 
conscendit montem, unde cum furca precipitabatur. Ille 
quoque furcifer dicebatur. 
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CHAPTER SIX 


HEADHUNTING 


There is a great deal of evidence for headhunting, in 
which the head is acquired for permanent possession by 
an individual or the tribe as opposed to the mere retrieval 
of a head either as proof of identity or to humiliate, both 
in the literary sources, such as the Classical authors, who 
consider it outlandish and barbaric and mention it for 
those very reasons, and the Irish vernacular sources and 
in archaeology both of buildings and of iconography’. 
The severed head appears on the oldest representations of 
the plastic arts? and “les téte coupées sont un motif 
fréquent de la plastique celtique à l'époque de 
l'indépendance"? This chapter will demonstrate that, 
contrary to propositions of some modern scholars, the 
custom of headhunting was practised throughout Gaul 
and, although not peculiar to the Celts, was not imported 
into Celtic culture from the Scythians, but possibly rather 
had its origins in the Indo-European roots of the Celtic 
peoples, which would explain any similarities with the 
Scythian custom; using evidence from social 
anthropology, it will also attempt to explain the practice’s 
personal, magical and, primarily, religious significances. 
Green“ says that the importance of the ritual regarding the 
head is unquestionable, that the cultic importance of the 
head is seen all through Celtic religion, but that the Celts 
only venerated the head and did not worship it; Brunaux? 
says that, once acquired, the skull was considered as more 
of a relic than a cult object. The severed head could be 
called a theme of Celtic culture? and even a symbol, 
which sums up and represents pagan Celtic religion. 
Greer? states that the emphasis placed on the human head 
in even Gallo-Roman art demonstrates its importance in 
Celtic rites, Birkhan? says that the Celtic interest in the 
human head is striking and Aldhouse-Green" says that 
there is a considerable mass of evidence that the human 
head was special in Iron Age Europe and among the 
Gauls. 


Classical literature states that Celtic warriors cut the 
heads off their dead enemies, sometimes hanging them 
from the necks of their horses or fixing them on the 
points of their spears as they rode off from battle 
(Polyb.11.28.10; Diod.V. 29.4 — 5 and XIV.115.5; 
Strab.IV.4.5; Livy.X.26.10 — 11; Sil. Pun.IV.213 — 215; 


! Ross 1986:121. 

? Le Roux 1956b:309. 

? Lambrechts 1942:152. 

^ Green, M.J. 1986a:31 and 32. 
$ Brunaux 1996:152. 

é Clarus:58. 

7 Ross 1986:121. 

* Green, M.J. 1993:71. 

? Birkhan:826. 

10 Aldhouse-Green 2001:95. 
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and, according to MacCulloch and  Sterckx', 
Just.Epit.XXIV.5.6); there is a record that Celts in the 
Roman army, who were deserting to Hannibal after the 
battle of Ticinus, attacked the Romans and cut off their 
heads (Polyb.III.67.3). For Lambrechts," the two most 
important texts are those of Strabo and Diodorus Siculus 
(Strab.IV.4.5; Diod.V.29.4 — 5). Strabo has obviously 
used Posidonius of Apamea as his source, since in the 
details he mentions Posidonius’ feelings about the 
activity; the similarity between Strabo’s information and 
Diodorus Siculus’ suggest that the latter used Posidonius 
too. For Brunaux" the taking of the head is the 
uncontested privilege of the nobility. The practice of 
taking the head of a dead enemy seems to have been such 
an accepted part of Celtic culture that even members of 
Celtic society who would not be expected to practise the 
custom followed it. Polybius and Valerius Maximus 
recount the story of a Galatian woman who was captured 
and raped by a Roman centurion after the Galatians were 
defeated at Olympus; having tricked him into ransoming 
her to the Galatians, she ordered a fellow Galatian to cut 
his head off and she then took the head and gave it to her 
husband (Polyb.XX1.38.4 — 6; Val.Max.VI.1.Ext.2). In 
Wait's" opinion references in the Classical ethnographies 
to headhunting by the Celts both provide oddity value 
and emphasise Celtic primitive practices, thus 
distinguishing them from the Romans. This motive may 
also apply to the references in historical works. 


Lambrechts" points out that the decapitation of enemies 
was practised by a large number of ancient peoples. 
Indeed, Le Roux’ states that the severed head was 
currency in the entire ancient Indo-European world, such 
as the Germans, Dacians, Iberians, Scythians, Latins, 
Archaic Greeks and Indo-Iranians. Some headhunting 
practices of the Gauls parallel those among the 
Scythians." According to Herodotus, as well as scalps, 
Scythians would both take the skulls of their enemies and 
impale them on a pole above their dwellings 
(Hdt.IV.103.3), indicating that it was a trophy, and 
decorate and possibly convert into a drinking cup the 
skulls of either their most hated, and therefore, as Koch 
and Carey suggest," presumably their most formidable, 
enemies or of relatives whom they had fought and beaten 
in the king’s presence (Hdt.IV.65.1 — 2), therefore 


11 MacCulloch 1911:240; MacCulloch 1948:57; Sterckx 1985/6:2. 
? Lambrechts 1954:38. 

P Brunaux 1995b:147. 

4 Wait 1985:199. 

P Lambrechts 1954:38 

16 Le Roux 1956b:306. 

" Brunaux 1986:110; Koch & Carey:30; Birkhan:827. 

55 Koch & Carey:30. 
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presumably making the skull an object of significant 
remembrance. This is similar to the Celtic practice of 
taking the heads of the bravest warriors (Diod. V.29.4). 
The Scythian who took the skull sawed off the part of the 
skull below the eyebrows and cleaned out the inside of 
the cranium. It was then used as a drinking cup. If the 
Scythian was poor, the exterior was covered merely with 
leather; but if he was rich, the interior was covered with 
gold. As with the Gauls (Strab.IV.4.5; Diod.V.29.5), the 
Scythians would show these skulls off to visitors, relating 
how they obtained them. Indeed, headhunting was 
practised by peoples before and, contrary to Beranek,” 
contemporaneous with them. It seems that the Hittites 
also practised headhunting since there is a representation 
of a horseman holding a head in his hand.” Brunaux”! 
says headhunting was practised by the Germans, 
presumably based on Tacitus (Tac.Amn.1.61.4), and the 
Thracians, presumably based on a passage of Livy 
(Livy.XLII.60.2). The Carmanians of the Persian Gulf 
had this custom (Strab.XV.2.14). Reinach” points out 
that one can see on Trajan's column representations of 
heads on stakes on the ramparts of the Dacians (Fig. 6.1). 
Le Roux? refers to the Scandinavian myth of the head of 
Mimir being cut off by the Vanir, given to the Aesir and 
embalmed by Odin, to whom it would give advice, 
resembling the legend of Bran. It seems that headhunting 
was a practice common to many Indo-European peoples. 
Both Duval and Brunaux™ even claim that the Romans 
also practised headhunting, for Brunaux it was up until 
the Gallic war, but for Duval it was even later. 


Duval? bases his assertion on the fact that the Romans 
decorated the triumphal arch of Orange, dated to either 21 
CE* or 26/27 CE," with skulls. But the images of severed 
heads on the arch can be explained by the fact that, 
according to Reinach,” the arch, which had been vowed 
by Caesar to commemorate the siege of Massilia 
[Marseilles] in 49 BCE,” depicts the headhunting 
practices of Caesar’s Gallic auxiliaries. In view of the 
fact that the arch was built near a colony of veterans of 
the Legion II Gallica and the fact that the colony had 
been established by Octavian, it is possible that the 
veterans were the auxiliaries of Caesar who had been 
given Roman citizenship and recruited into the Legions 
and the arch was built near their colony to commemorate 
their activities. This strengthens Reinach’s suggestion. 
Indeed, Lambrechts” states that the arch depicts an 
ancient indigenous tradition and Tierney certainly 


? Beranek: 11. 

? Riemschneider:pl.87. 

?! Brunaux 1986:110. 

? Reinach 1913:45. 

23 Le Roux 1956b:307. 

? Duval 1957:37; Brunaux 1986:110. 
25 Duval 1957:37. 

36 Reinach 1913:56. 

37 Lambrechts 1954:45. 
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believes that the illustrations on the arch depict the Celtic 
custom.” 


The only evidence Brunaux supplies for his claim is the 
taking of the head of the Treveran chief Indutiomarus? 
(Caes.B.G.V.58.4 — 6). But the reason his head was 
brought to Labienus was because Labienus had 
specifically ordered him to be killed and, to ensure this, 
had put a big price on his head; therefore, the taking of 
the head was not true headhunting, but was actually a 
means of confirmation of death to obtain the reward. In 
the same way, the decapitation of Cicero and Brutus was 
to identify that the victim was definitely dead, to terrify 
others, to humiliate the dead and, in Cicero's case, to 
humiliate the parts for which the person was famous, his 
hands and mouth, which had composed and delivered the 
Philippics respectively. None of these are motives for the 
activity recognised as headhunting. 


Examples of the practice of taking a person's head, not for 
the recognised motives for the custom, such as a personal 
prize or as a demonstration of courage, but for reasons 
unconnected with the custom, such as to humiliate or to 
identify a dead person, or to receive a reward for killing a 
person or to terrify others, are seen frequently in the 
ancient world: taking a person's head to humiliate him 
(Ὠνγ.ΠΙ.5.9; App.BCiv.I.71 and 73; Plut.Vit.Mar.XLIV.3 
and 4 and VitSullXXXIL2; Plut.Vit.Crass. XXXII.2); 
taking a person's head to receive a reward for his death 
(Plut. Vit.C.Gracch.X VIL.3; Caes.B.G.V.58.4 — 6); taking a 
head to identify a person (Curt.IV.9. 25; Polyb.11.28.10; 
App.8.Civ.I.71 and 72; Tac.Ann.XIV.57.6, 59.3 and 64.4; 
Joseph.A.J.XVIIL115); and decapitation to induce fear 
and to demoralise (Livy.IV.19.5 and XXVILSI.11; 
App.BCiv.I.71 and 93 — 94; Plut. Vit.Crass. XXV.12 and 
XXVI1A; Just.Epit.X XIV.5.6). There are other instances of 
the decapitation of generals, but these are not only not 
examples of headhunting, but also either do not fall within 
the boundaries of the above categories or, 1f they do, have 
other motivations as well: such as to avert an attack by 
Alexander (Arr.IV.17.7) or to announce victory 
(Vell.Pat.II.119.5; Plut.Vit.Crass.XXXL6, XXXILI and 
XXXIIL2). There is one example of the encouragement by 
the Romans of the practice of taking heads to prove 
courage (Livy.XXIV.14.7). An unusual incident involving 
the public display of heads is recorded by Dio under the 
year 46 BCE (Dio.XLIIL24.3 — 4). Caesar executed a 
mutinying soldier to quell a riot, but, contrary to Birkhan,” 
did not nail his head to the regia; instead the heads, which 
Caesar nails to the regia, actually belonged to two other 
soldiers, whom Caesar put to death, according to Dio, £v 
τρόπῳ τινὶ ἱερουργίας. Without more information 
about the reason for the decapitation of the soldiers, this 
event cannot be categorised, but does not appear to be 
within the boundaries of the custom of headhunting. 


?! Tierney:206. 
? Brunaux 1986:110. 
33 Birkhan:823. 


Since, as Kenner* points out, the mysticism surrounding 
the human head was not unknown among the Greeks and 
the people of the Italian peninsula, it is possible that the 
Romans had headhunting as a custom in their very early 
history, but it is unlikely that such a custom persisted 
much later. The only definite instance of a Roman taking 
a head was in the mythical period of Rome’s past and, 
significantly, was against a Celt. This is the fight in single 
combat between T. Manlius, T. Manlius Torquatus after 
the fight, and a huge Gaul? (Livy. VII.10.5 — 6 and 11), at 
the end of which Manlius decapitated the dead Gaul 
(Gell.N.A. IX.13.17 — 18); although the decapitation is 
not mentioned by Livy, Brunaux* demonstrates that, 
because Manlius killed the Gaul with two swift thrusts 
into the abdomen, the only explanation for Livy's 
description of the torque retrieved from the Gaul as being 
covered in blood is that Manlius decapitated him post 
mortem. The decapitation was neither connected to the 
infliction of death nor to confirm death. The simplest 
explanation is that the only way to remove the torque 
without damaging it was to cut the man's head off, a 
point accepted by Brunaux,” who claims that Propertius’ 
description of the killing of the Insubrian chief 
Viridomarus by M. Claudius Marcellus (cos.222 BCE) 
(Prop.IV.10.39 — 44) accurately expresses the inevitable 
link between the acquisition of the torque and 
decapitation. However, the story may also either be a case 
of the Roman, having killed the Celt, exercising the 
Celtic custom on the Celt or, since headhunting seems to 
have been a custom among many Indo-European peoples, 
indicate the vestige of the practice among the Romans. 
Both of these explanations would explain why Livy did 
not consider the decapitation to be an abuse of the corpse, 
although it would not explain Livy's apparent reluctance 
to refer directly to the decapitation. 


Although it is generally accepted that the Celts practised 
headhunting,? some modern authors argue that the 
custom either did not originate or was not widespread 
among the Celts. Brunaux? asserts and Birkhan^ 
considers quite possible not only that headhunting was 
not originally a Celtic practice, but that it came from the 
Scythians, transmitted, according to Brunaux, to the 
Danubian Celts or from Asia Minor about the 3rd century 
BCE or, in Birkhan's opinion, through contacts with 
Siberian shamanic cultures. The bases for these assertions 
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35 Jullian (Jullian 1920:294, n.7) first suggested that the first books of 
Livy contain stories taken directly from Celtic epics and, just as the 
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are the following. The first is the fact that the practice of 
headhunting by the Celts is not mentioned in literature 
prior to the 3rd century BCE, the most ancient of which is 
claimed to be the battle of Clusium or Sentinum in 295 
BCE (Livy.X.26.10 — 11), and Greek authors in the 5th 
and 4th centuries BCE who speak of the Celts make no 
mention of the practice of headhunting. Conversely, there 
are numerous references to headhunting by Gauls in the 
last three centuries BCE, as has been shown and there is 
no archaeological evidence of this practice before this 
time. As regards the Scythians as the source for the 
custom, Brunaux^' claims that Herodotus’ description of 
the Scythian custom of headhunting, (Hdt. IV.65.1 — 2), 
is in the same terms and has the same sense as the 
description of the Gallic customs concerning the head of 
an enemy. To support the argument Brunaux? uses the 
statement by Silius Italicus that gilding a skull is 
customary among the Celts (Sil.Pun.XIII.482 — 483) and 
claims? that these customs are not found in the 
headhunting cultures of Polynesia and South America. 


Lambrechts^ accepts that the first record of this practice 
was at the beginning of the 3rd century BCE, but has no 
doubt that it goes back to the very origins of the Celtic 
people. But, contrary to Brunaux’s statement, there is, in 
fact, an example of headhunting by Celts in the 4th 
century BCE at the siege of Rome in 387 BCE 
(Diod.XIV.115.5). The fact that the authors writing on 
the Celts in the 5th and 4th centuries BCE fail to mention 
headhunting may be due either to ignorance of their 
customs or to what Piggott calls ‘soft’ primitivism on 
their part. According to Piggott,” ‘soft’ primitivism arises 
due to distance in time or space with the result that a 
favourable impression of a culture is created and the idea 
that laudable behaviour is practised by it, is looked for, 
found and idealised; however, closer contact, either in 
time or space, produces ‘hard’ primitivism, in which the 
view is realistic, factual, less idealised and often 
unflattering. Having little contact or knowledge of the 
Celts, the writers typically overlooked or did not know of 
the unpleasant aspects of Celtic culture and portrayed 
them as almost Noble Savages. By the 3rd century BCE 
knowledge of the Celts was such that one could no longer 
be ignorant of or overlook the practice of headhunting. 
The lack of archaeological evidence before the 3rd 
century may merely reflect the limitations of 
archaeology. Indeed, in view of the fact that, in the 
opinion of Birkhan“ himself, the Indo-European 
foundations for the mystical value of the human head and 
the fact that many Indo-European tribal-oriented peoples 
followed the custom of headhunting, it would be strange 
if the Celts did not. Anyway, even if it is accepted that 
the Gauls acquired the custom from outside, why should 
the source be the Scythians? 
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However, the evidence for Brunaux’s theory that the 
custom was acquired from the Scythians, that is the 
alleged similarity between the Scythian and Gallic 
customs and the claim that none of the Gallic and 
Scythian practices exist among other headhunters, is 
easily disputed. Quite apart from the fact that, in view of 
the fact that horses played a major role in the culture and 
fighting techniques of the Gauls and the Scythians, it is 
not surprising that warriors of both cultures would have 
the habit of carrying trophies taken from their enemies on 
their horses, more important is the fact that it is scalps, 
not heads, which the Scythians attach to the bridles of 
their horses (Hdt.IV.64.2). Moreover, contrary to 
Brunaux’s statement, the Gauls did not emulate the 
Scythians in cleaning and gilding the severed heads. The 
Gauls preserved those of esteemed enemies 
(Diod.V.29.5; Strab.IV.4.5) and let the flesh rot off the 
other heads, which are nailed up; the latter point can be 
ascertained from the report that Posidonius was able 
ταῦτα φέρειν πρᾷω, which suggests that what 
Posidonius saw was not clean skulls but heads covered in 
varying degrees with decomposing flesh. While the 
practice of gilding may have been regular treatment for a 
skull among the Scythians, there are only two references 
to the custom among the Celts. The first, the gilding of 
Postumius’ skull (Livy.XXIIL.24.11 — 12), is exceptional 
and, as even Brunaux" himself admits, the single 
example of a skull being subjected to this treatment. Only 
Silius Italicus (Sil.Pun.XIII.482 — 483) says that this 
treatment was general; the best source on Gallic 
behaviour, Posidonius, does not mention it. It is even 
possible that Silius Italicus may have been copying 
Herodotus; Brunaux? himself says he employs the same 
terms as Herodotus. Finally, it has already been shown 
that the Celts did not have the custom of presenting the 
heads to the chief to receive payment or part of the booty. 
Therefore, the only aspect of headhunting which the 
Gauls and the Scythians definitely had in common was 
the practice of converting a skull into a drinking cup; 
while it is possible to suggest that this particular custom 
came from the Scythians, it 1s certainly insufficient to 
support the idea that the custom of headhunting in general 
and all its aspects were the result of Scythian influence. 
The practice of the head being kept in the home of the 
warrior who took it is typical of any headhunting culture 
and is no proof of Scythian influence; Diodorus Siculus 
(Diod.V.29.4) says that the warriors handed the heads 
τοῖς θεράπουσι, which indicates that the head was the 
warrior's personal property. Among the Bontoc of the 
Philippines the severed head goes to the man who took 
it? and Borneo headhunters used to keep heads in the 
house.” Moreover, if hunters of animals preserve the 
heads of their targets as trophies and as alleged evidence 
of their bravery, it is all the more likely that a headhunter 
would do the same. It seems that there may be a 
similarity between the custom of the Scythians and the 
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Celts, which need not be explained by contact or 
kinship;?' moreover, similar concepts and attitudes can be 
found among the majority of Indo-European cultures,” 
such as the Indo-Iranian Carmanians (Strab.XV.2.14). 


Wait contends that the cult of the severed head is not a 
pan-Celtic custom, but a specific one,” limited to the 
Celto-Ligurian area.” While conceding that the evidence 
shows that the religious cult of the head was possibly of 
great antiquity, according to Wait? the evidence for the 
severed head being the object of a religious cult is found 
only in Southern Gaul and, although there are occasional 
sculptures of human heads north of the Massif Central in 
France, not only is the evidence for a cult of the severed 
head very sparse, but there is no association between a 
religious site and either a stone head or a real skull 
sufficiently convincing to establish the existence of a cult 
of the severed head. Wait? argues that there is no 
association of skulls or sculpted heads with religious 
sites; Webster" feels that it is “difficult to follow" the 
argument by Wait that the use of skulls outside of the 
Celto-Ligurian sites lacked religious referents and is to be 
viewed as being in a purely secular context. Certainly, 
Wait's argument appears suspect when some of the sites 
with gateways decorated with skulls and which are 
supposed to be purely secular are actually sanctuaries. 


Webster raises arguments regarding the temporal and 
spatial extent of the custom of headhunting. There is a 
difference in tense in the reports of headhunting by 
Diodorus Siculus and Strabo. Diodorus Siculus records 
the practice in the present tense as if it was still 
happening, while Strabo states that it has stopped, giving 
the credit for this to the Romans. Diodorus Siculus’ use 
of the present tense merely indicates that headhunting 
was practised at the time of his source and he was 
continuing this temporal aspect. Webster suggests that, 
although the literary and archaeological evidence 
supports the case that headhunting was practised widely 
by the 3rd century BCE, contrary to Strabo's statement 
that headhunting was stopped by the Romans, it had been 
decreasing by the 1st century BCE and it had ceased to be 
practised in Gaul during the Ist century BCE due to an 
"internally motivated change in practice", for which the 
Romans got the credit. This is based on a number of 
points. First, the fact that the majority of examples of 
headhunting are set in the past? or seem to be prior to the 
time of the source (Ath.IV.154.b — c). Then the point 
made by Webster? that the only reference to headhunting 
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in the lst century BCE is by Posidonius and that, 
although Posidonius had an eyewitness experience of 
headhunting, this only proves that headhunting was 
practised circa 100 — 90 BCE and even then only in the 
Provincia. Finally, there is the absence of any mention of 
headhunting by Caesar.” 


There are some problems with this idea. Webster gives no 
reason for the “internally-motivated change in practice". 
Webster says that the passage concerning the siege of 
Munda (B.Hisp.XXXII.2) is problematic and, as a result, 
cannot be used as evidence, because it does not actually 
say that the troops responsible for the erection of the 
skulls around the besieged town were Gauls. In view of 
the fact that Caesar would have had many Gauls in his 
army and, of all his forces, only the Gauls would have 
done this, Webster's interpretation seems pedantic; 
Sterckx? certainly thinks they were Gauls. Finally, as 
even Webster? accepts, the artwork of Trajan's column 
shows Auxiliaries in the Roman army riding off with 
severed heads, indicating that headhunting was still 
practised even at the beginning of the 2nd century CE. 
This shows that Caesar's silence on headhunting is 
actually an exception rather than a piece of evidence of 
the normal situation. It may be that Caesar considered the 
mentioning of such a custom as too much of a cliché or 
he may have wanted to portray the Gauls as worthy of 
being treated as other than the terrible foe of Roman 
history and deliberately left out references to, for 
Romans, such a barbaric custom; if either of these was 
the case, the reference to human sacrifice may have been 
part of information about the Celts which Caesar 
incorporated wholesale. 


Lambrechts states that the cavities for skulls in the so- 
called Celto-Ligurian sanctuaries, and, therefore, the 
custom of headhunting, were the result of Celtic 
infiltration into that Southern part of Gaul and that 
headhunting is definitely a Gallic tradition“ and that, 
from the geographical division of those severed heads 
which are actually known, it is not necessary to conclude 
that the custom of decapitation was limited to the Celts of 
the Midi? however, apparently inspired by Wait’s® 
statement that severed heads are found in religious 
contexts only in the Provincia, an argument which, 
ironically, Webster? herself finds difficult, Webster 
seems to be proposing that headhunting was not practised 
in Gaul north of the Provincia, claiming that there are no 
textual references to the severing of the heads of dead 
enemies in non-Mediterranean Gaul* and that Diodorus 
Siculus ignored the geographical differences made by 
Posidonius and made the custom pan-Celtic.? Green” 
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agrees with this idea, saying that evidence for 
headhunting is “rare and confined to a few discrete 
areas", an example of which is Roquepertuse. But this 
proposal seems to be based on an assumption and an 
excessively narrow interpretation. The first problem 1s 
that it is assumed that Posidonius travelled only within 
the Provincia and, therefore, all references derived or 
presumed to be derived from him (Strab.IV.4.5; 
Diod.V.29.4) refer to practices in the Provincia; the 
extent of Posidonius' travels is debatable and one cannot 
limit every observation to this territory. The second is 
that, while some literary references (Polyb.IIL.67. 3; 
Sil.Pun.IV.213) are to Gauls who are fighting for 
Hannibal and, therefore, were almost certainly recruited 
from tribes in the Provincia, others are to Celts from 
North Italy (Polyb.1I.28.10; Livy.X.26.10 — 11); for the 
proposal to be accepted one would need to assume that 
all the Gallic tribes in Cisalpine Gaul came from the 
Provincia and from no other Celtic region. Even if one 
dismisses the account of the migration of the Gauls into 
North Italy, in which many of the tribes alleged to form 
part of this migration are from central Gaul (Livy.V.34. 
1,4 — 5 and 8 — 9), there is the case of the Boii. The Boii, 
who demonstrated the custom of headhunting 
(Livy.XXIIL.24.11 — 12), inhabited North Italy and are 
alleged to have migrated there through the Great Saint 
Bernard Pass (Livy.V.34.8 — 9), which would mean that 
they must have come from either Switzerland or, at least, 
from north of the Provincia; this is strengthened by the 
fact that a Gallic tribe called the Boii entered Gaul in 59 
BCE with the Helvetii from Switzerland 
(Caes.B.G.1.5.4). Finally and conclusively, there is the 
text by Strabo (Strab. IV.4.5), in which it is stated that 
the custom of headhunting is not only practised by the 
Northern tribes, and therefore not just in the Provincia, 
but also that these tribes practise it the most. This clear 
statement is ascribed to Posidonius by Zwicker" and 
Webster? herself accepts that Posidonius does, indeed, 
describe headhunting as a custom of the Northern Gauls. 
Lambrechts? mentions that stone monuments depicting 
severed heads are numerous in the Midi, but rare in the 
rest of Gaul, but points out that this is due to the fact that 
stone statuary was developed only in a later period. Even 
if the statement by Posidonius about the tribes of 
Northern Gaul did not exist and even if one ignores the 
archaeological evidence from Northern France mentioned 
previously, the archaeological, numismatic and literary 
evidence concerning other Celtic regions, as Lambrechts” 
points out, indicates that headhunting was practised by 
the Celts of not just the Provincia, but of Spain, North 
Italy, the Balkans, Galatia and Ireland; it would therefore 
be strange if it was not also practised in Gaul north of the 
Provincia and unreasonable to think so. “Ce que... mérite 
d'étre souligné, c'est le fait que la pratique de la 
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décollation se retrouve un peu partout dans le domaine 
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celtique". 


Webster also seems to be making the suggestion that the 
practice of hanging heads from horses is found only 
among the Mediterranean Gauls;” the suggestion is based 
on the fact that literary references to this practice are 
found only in the works of Posidonius (Strab.IV.4.5) and 
Livy (Livy.X. 26.10 — 11), who are referring to the 
Provincia and to the Senones of North Italy respectively, 
and a visual representation of the custom is found in 
Entremont." In view of the fact that it has been shown 
that headhunting was a custom present among the Celts 
and bearing in mind that the Celts were renowned 
horsemen, it seems reasonable to accept that hanging the 
disembodied heads from the horses would be a common 
technique among all Celts and unnecessarily pedantic to 
limit it to two particular groups of Celts because it is only 
in connection with these groups that the technique is 
specifically mentioned. 


Archaeology confirms that the Celts took the heads of the 
vanquished and either installed them in buildings or, in 
some cases, used them as drinking vessels, just as the 
Graeco-Roman” and ancient Irish texts say, that value 
was ascribed to them and, therefore, that the severed head 
had multiple significance. Archaeology also reveals that 
the image of the human head was common in Celtic 
iconography and art,” indeed, a recurring theme in Celtic 
art from the 5th to the 1st centuries BCE and further“ and 
the image of the human head alone has produced more 
discussion than any other image." Although, as Webster? 
points out, the image of a head does not necessarily 
portray a severed head. 


Although not within either Belgic Gaul or Aquitania, 
there is a group of pre-Roman sanctuaries and settlements 
in Southern Gaul, in the Lower Rhóne valley near 
Marseilles, which provides evidence for the practice." 
They are termed Celto-Ligurian,™ although, according to 
Brunaux, this term is too vague and should be treated 
with caution.® One of these, the most celebrated": and 
best-known,” is Roquepertuse," a shrine of the ancient 
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city of the Salluvii,” dated to between 6th and 2nd 
century BCE,” 4th century BCE” or end of 3rd century 
BCE” and decorated with statues of war-gods and a large 
carved goose, the symbol of war;? the entrance to this 
shrine had a portico, dated, like the temple, to the 3rd 
century BCE,” which was composed of three stone 
pillars, each containing niches for the skulls” and block 
III had the skulls still in place; the cavities were carved 
later than the 4th century BCE.” The skulls, probably 
dating to the 3rd century BCE,” are of adults in full 
vigour and endowed with a strong constitution” and so 
were probably of war victims, details accepted by 
Lambrechts, Green and Aldhouse-Green." Recently it 
has become clear that the skulls at the entrance to the 
sanctuary of Roquepertuse were on the inner side of the 
stone pillars and were thus looking inward.'” 


Another site from the same area and date is the sanctuary 
at Entremont,"? 3km north of Aix, the tribal centre of the 
Salluvii," built as early as the 3rd century BCE'? and 
sacked by the Romans led by C. Sextius Calvinus in 
125,"* 124," 123'% or 1215 BCE, and is considered by 
some as the best-known assemblage.'^ The sanctuary in 
the settlement was on top of the hill,"' between the upper 
and lower towns!" and against a wall that enclosed the 
upper town;' it was built in the 3rd century BCE'" or 
between the 3rd and the 2nd century BCE,'? but has been 
subject to radical redating to a much earlier period, at 
least six centuries earlier, the beginning of the Early Iron 
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Age and perhaps even the Bronze Age.'"^ It was in the 
form of a portico, made up of a colonnade composed of 
rectangular pillars''’. Warrior-gods are depicted at this 
shrine, as at Roquepertuse, some holding human heads; 
carved human heads decorate the colonnade and, again as 
at Roquepertuse, there were niches containing real 
skulls!*. Fifteen heads have been found, some with nail 
holes for mounting,'” and actual crania were nailed to the 
wall. The presence of a javelin in one indicates that 
these were skulls of war-victims.?' There was a hall of 
heads.'? A pillar has a carving, which may represent the 
chief of a victorious tribe,'? a horseman of the La Tène I 
period bringing back a severed head attached to the 
underside of his horse's neck." There is a group of four 
carved heads, commonly dated to the 3rd or 2nd century 
BCE.” Finally, there is a tall stone into which twelve 
heads have been cut; the fact that each face has closed 
eyes and no mouth suggests that the heads are of dead 
people." 


Some of the sanctuaries which are parallels of 
Roquepertuse and Entremont are Saint-Blaise near 
Miramas,"" Glanum, at Saint-Remy-de-Provence,'* and 
Cadenet; a frieze, probably having decorated the 
transversal of a portico from the citadel of the Voconces 
at Nages, depicts galloping horses alternating with 
beardless, severed heads with closed eyes and thick hair 
divided into parallel locks, and fragments of lintels 
decorated with severed heads found at Nimes." 


Indeed, the severed head is a popular theme in sculpture 
and ornaments of the whole Celtic area.' Although cults 
involving human skulls and the depiction of the human 
head were not peculiar to the Iron Age period, evidence 
for them in the Neolithic period having been found, the 
image of the severed head is common in Celtic art and 
iconography in Europe.'? According to Le Roux there is 
no direct link between the rite of the severed head and the 
aniconism of the Celts,'? the existence of the latter only 
being Le Roux's opinion. 
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Heads were fixed with nails to the entrance of a fortified 
town,'™* such as at Puig Castelar in Spain'? and at Bredon 
Hill and Stanwick in Britain. Skulls were also placed in 
the ramparts of Celtic citadels. A skull was installed in 
the rampart, dated to 2nd century BCE, at l'Impernal in 
Quercy in central France" and two skulls were 
positioned above the gate of the citadel of La Cloche near 
Marseilles, one held by a nail the other by an iron 
armature inserted from the front through to the occiput." 
The installation of heads as part of the defensive 
structures of a citadel demonstrates the magical 
significance of the severed head as a means of protection 
and defence. The apotropaic quality of even a carved 
head is seen in the human masks with closed eyes 
sculpted on the ramparts of fortresses. At Les Bringasses 
and even Entremont in Provence, on the ramparts of the 
fortresses of Baux and Castelet de Fontvielle in France 
and at the Tower of San Magin and the forts of Allariz, 
Lugo Baran and Armea in Spain” sculpted 
representations of skulls, which were more permanent, 
were considered sufficient to be placed in the ramparts.'” 
Stone busts or torsos of busts of warriors have been 
discovered at Entremont'' and on one torso there is a 
human head;'” Lambrechts'? thinks that this played an 
apotropaic róle. 


Some have attempted to cast doubt on the connection 
between these finds and headhunting. However, as has 
been pointed out,’ Strabo, when describing the custom 
of hanging heads before doors, uses the word 
προπυλαίος, which precisely describes the porticoes at 
Roquepertuse, Saint-Blaise and Glanum. Moreover, 
craniological examination of the heads nailed up at the 
other sites indicates that the heads had been taken from 
the fresh bodies of men of fighting age.'* Skulls were 
publicly displayed on the entrance of the sanctuary of 
Gournay-sur-Aronde from the 3rd century BCE.“ 
MacCulloch says that heads might be put on stakes'" and 
suggests that a Celtic town or the palace of a Celtic king 
might present a gruesome sight, resembling a Dayak 
village in Borneo, with stakes surmounted with heads 
everywhere." 


The depiction of headhunting and the image of the skull 
were even used for decoration. At Karlich a bronze 
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plaque, dated to the Sth century BCE, was found, on 
which a naked Celtic warrior is portrayed holding a 
severed head attached to his wrist." The carvings of 
single severed heads alternating with carvings of a horse 
on a fragment of the lintel from the site at Nages in 
Southern France is a common association in Celtic 
iconography and obviously refer to the fact that Celtic 
warriors tied heads to their horses.’*' The use of the skull 
as a drinking vessel can be seen by the cups made from 
human skull-caps which were found at Libenice’” and 
Byéi Skála? in the Czech Republic. The numerous 
amulets made of cranial slices, which have been found in 
Gaul and Britain, demonstrate both the valuable nature, 
which skulls had for Celts,’ and the religious basis for 
the importance which the skull held." Both provide proof 
of the significance the human head had for the Celts. 
Severed heads are even depicted on Celtic Iron Age 
coinage. Some Gallic coins have images of coins 
accompanied by severed heads: a series of coins from 
Alesia has a man with a war-trumpet and a severed head, 
indicating, according to  Aldhouse-Green, ^ a link 
between war and headhunting; an Iron Age coin depicts a 
figure holding a severed head;"' and a coin of the Osismii 
shows heads joined by cords. 


Finally, the excavation of graves provides archaeological 
evidence that the Celts practised headhunting. There is 
evidence of the burial of headless bodies in inhumation 
graves in the Marne district of France, dated to the Early 
to Middle La Téne period. Two headless bodies were 
buried on either side of a complete body at Sogny-aux- 
Moulins and there were other burials of headless bodies 
at Les Jogasses, Mont-Gravet, Poix and Grandes Loges.'” 
There were no skulls on 200 articulated skeletons at 
Moeuvres.'® A headless burial was found in the Ardennes 
at Mont Troté.'^' There was also the opposite; in the north 
of France and in Belgium an offering of a skull was 
deposited in tombs for cremated bodies'? and there are 
many burials of severed heads.'* Green'* suggests that 
the latter may be examples of the burial of trophy skulls 
as an apotropaic act and Birkhan'® agrees. Such funeral 
customs were practised by the Iron Age Celtiberians; 
some graves of nobles have “sceptre-terminals” shaped 
like double horses with a severed head beneath the front 
hoofs and a pair of heads beneath the horse." As regards 
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the deposit of heads on their own, Cunliffe mentions that 
severed heads have been found in some grain storage pits 
in Northern Gaul' and posits that these heads were 
propitiatory offerings to the chthonic deities placed in the 
empty pits to ensure a good harvest. Although 
Delattre'? points out that there is no evidence of human 
sacrifice, this does not exclude the suggestion that they 
were offerings since it is possible that the heads were 
from people who had died through natural causes. The 
significance of the deposit of heads in grain storage pits 
will be seen later." Cunliffe"' also says that skulls 
formed an important category in pits at Danebury; eight 
pits had human heads, one female, one child and six 

adult males,'? the latter having head wounds.'? 


According to Green and de Vries," there is evidence in 
the vernacular sources that these customs were practised 
in pagan Ireland and it is well-documented: the Ulster 
hero Cú Chulainn impales the heads of four enemies on 
the prongs of a pole (L.L.568 — 570); Cà Chulainn places 
the heads of twelve enemies on stones (LL.2527 — 2529); 
and Cet carries the heads of three Ulster warriors with 
him (LL.14310). The Irish vernacular literature also 
provides evidence that the severed head in Ireland had the 
same multiple significance: the head and, therefore, the 
brain, had personal significance, sometimes as a trophy 
(Cu Chulainn takes the head of Orlam, son of Ailill and 
Medb and displays it to the men of Ireland (LL.1243 — 
1246); Etarcumul declares that he will have Cu 
Chulainn's head as a trophy (LL.1629 — 1632); Fallomain 
son of Conchobaur, intends to take the head of King 
Ailill (LL.2171 — 2172); Irish Celts would extract the 
brain from the skull of an enemy, mix it with lime and 
make into a ball, which, when hardened, would be placed 
in the armoury as a trophy and held while contending or 
disputing (LL.14300); and Cet carries the brain of Meis- 
geghra in a belt (LL.14315)), religious significance and 
also magical significance by being able to avert evil and 
to prophesy, when Sualtaim's head speaks after its neck 
is severed by a shield (L.L.4035 — 4041). 


Duval asks various questions about the Celtic 
institution of headhunting — is it a matter of heads of 
enemies decapitated on the field or of prisoners executed 
en masse, or of non-combatant victims sacrificed and 
decapitated, or simply skulls taken from some deceased 
members of the tribe of the dead people? Was the 
offering made to the gods or to the Shades of heroes? — 
but does not actually answer them. Brunaux, accepted by 
Webster,"* details the actual recorded decapitation 
procedure. The head was removed from the dead enemy 
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on the battlefield, decapitation never being a method of 
inflicting death, and no version of it was assimilated into 
the sacrifice of prisoners, at least not in Gaul. 
Archaeology supports this. All the skulls and cervical 
vertebrae uncovered so far have displayed traces of knife 
cuts, which indicate actions around the neck, but never 
traces which indicate a violent blow of a sword or an 
axe. 7 


Although accepting that none of the Graeco-Roman 
authors mention headhunting in the context of human 
sacrifice! and that the archaeology from Southern Gaul 
supports the view that no evidence exists of a connection 
between headhunting and human sacrifice, Aldhouse- 
Green'® says that Strabo’s statement (Strab.IV.4.5), 
taken at face value, suggests that, even if the warriors 
were killed in battle, their heads were used even in a 
sacrificial context. However, taken at face value, Strabo 
is saying that the Romans prohibited headhunting, human 
sacrifice and divination contrary to Roman usage; the 
only link between them is that they were contrary to mos 
maiorum and there is no indication that there was any 
other connection. 


There are differing details of the ultimate destination of 
the heads, which suggests a multiple significance, 
personal, religious and magical, attached to the severed 
head. Probably because they both had the same source,'*! 
as can be seen by their close similarity to each other, 
Strabo and Diodorus Siculus both agree that the Celts 
kept the heads τῶν Ó” ᾿επιφανεστάτων πολεμίων 
(Diod.V.29.5) or τῶν ἐνδόχων  (Strab.IV.4.5) 
preserved in οἰ] in a chest in their houses, that they 
proudly displayed them to guests, boasting that their 
ancestors had refused a large ransom for the head and that 
they would not contemplate giving up the head for gold 
equal in weight to the head. This indicates that they had 
personal significance and Reinach™ thinks that the heads 
have all the appearance of personal keepsakes. 


However, according to Strabo (Strab.IV.4.5), they nailed 
the heads, implying all the heads, to the doorways of their 
homes, toig προπυλαίοις, while Diodorus Siculus 
(Diod.V.29.4) says that they nailed only ἀπαρχαί on to 
the walls of their houses. The word ἀπαρχαί has caused 
some problems. Strabo's comments about headhunting 
are in a totally secular manner, but, because of the use by 
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Diodorus Siculus of the word ἀκροθίνια (Diod.V 29.4), 
which means "first fruits" and which has a religious 
connotation, it is thought that Diodorus Siculus may be 
referring to some form of religious precept* and to a cult 
status of the severed head. However, ἀκροθίνια can 
also mean “best parts" or "booty" and elsewhere 
Diodorus Siculus uses the word ἄπαρχαί to refer to 
"first fruits" (Diod.V.32.6); in view of the former 
meaning of the word ἀκροθίβνια, Webster!" suggests 
that Diodorus Siculus uses the term to show that they 
were votive offerings or the best of the spoils of battle, a 
view with which Brunaux concurs.” Brunaux'* points 
out that by τά προπύλαια Strabo, and, therefore, 
Posidonius, refers not to the doorways of the domestic 
dwellings of individuals, but to the entrance of the sacred 
area of a sanctuary. The religious association of the word 
TO προπύλαια ties in with the religious connotation of 
the word ἀκροθίνια and Webster’s suggestion is 
acceptable since a cult place would be the best destination 
for a votive offerings. Archaeological support is the front 
of a skull adorning a cult building in a high status 
residence at Montmartin dated to 3rd or 2nd century 
BCE™ and possibly the heads of young men of fighting 
age, which may have been hung from the entrance of the 
sanctuary at Gournay-sur-Aronde from which they fell 
into the ditch, while the rest of the bodies were disposed 
of elsewhere; François Poplin was more reserved in his 
interpretation of the position of the heads prior to their 
arrival in the ditch. 


De Vries and Le Roux’! consider headhunting to be a 
cultic activity and to have had religious causes and 
resonances, although its status as a rite 1s expressly 
rejected by Le Roux. But the two authors record that the 
Celts kept the heads of the most respected and 
distinguished enemies preserved in chests. The solution 
may be supplied by Livy. Livy relates how the severed 
head of L. Postumius, whose two legions were destroyed 
in Cisalpine Gaul in 216 BCE by the Boii, was taken by 
them to their holiest temple;'? there the head was cleaned, 
presumably of flesh, and then covered in gold and kept in 
the temple as a goblet or to give libations 
(Livy.XXIII.24.11 — 12). Although Postumius’ skull was 
not nailed to the front of the sanctuary entrance, perhaps 
the fact that his head was put in a temple (Livy. 
XXIIL24.11) means that the heads of the enemy chief 
were the best parts and were dedicated to the war-god, 
while the heads of ordinary warriors could be kept in 
houses. Reinach’” says that this indicates that it was the 
custom of the Gauls to dedicate the head of the enemy 
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chief in their temples; Zecchini suggests that it was a 
variation on the Celtic custom, in that the head was 
placed in the temple and not in the possession of an 
individual warrior because the enemy was killed as 
commander of the Romans, not in a single combat, and 
therefore belonged to the whole tribe. Moreover, the idea 
that it was the heads of the bravest warriors, which were 
taken, is still present; Livy states that Postumius fought 
omni vi (Livy.XXIII.24.11) and this, combined with the 
fact that he was the Consul and army commander, must 
have been the reason for the skull’s treatment. Brunaux'* 
agrees with this view and proposes that this shows that 
there existed in Gaul a specific type of booty closely 
resembling the Roman spolia opima. Perhaps this also 
happened to the head of Ptolemy Keraunos, defeated by 
Brennus in 281 BCE (Just.Epit.XXIV.5.6), and the 
Consul G. Atilius, killed at the battle of Telamon in 225 
BCE (Polyb.11.28.10). By the phrase ut mos iis est (Livy. 
XXIII.24.12), Livy indicates that this procedure was not 
only not an isolated incident, but was still practised at his 
time. Or perhaps these are different practices from 
different tribes. Even so, the fact that some tribes keep 
heads as personal keepsakes indicates that for this tribe at 
least they had personal significance. 


The dedication of the head in a temple shows that the 
Celts considered the human head also to have religious 
significance, supported, according to MacCulloch,^* by 
Silius Italicus’ description of Gauls offering heads to the 
gods or their ancestors (Sil.Pun.V.652 — 653) and by the 
claims of the scholars writing the Commentary of Lucan 
(Comm.Schol. Bern. ad Luc.ad 1.445) that the Celtic deity 
Taranis was appeased by human heads, if the word caput 
is used in its simple, unextended meaning, an 
interpretation accepted by Duval." The practice of 
offering severed heads, the products of war, to Taranis 
supports his identification with Jupiter," to whom the 
Scholiasts give the epithet praesidem bellorum. 


The custom of using skulls as cups is confirmed as being 
Celtic by Florus, Ammianus Marcellinus, Orosius and 
Silius Italicus (Flor.L.iii.4.2 — 3; Amm.Marc.XXVILA.4; 
Oros.V.23.18; Sil.Pun.XIII.482 — 483). These works 
actually refer specifically to the Scordisci,” but they 
were a Celtic tribe (Livy.Per.LXII]);™ it is possible that, 
for this information, Florus, Ammianus Marcellinus and 
Orosius all used the same source or the latter two used 
Florus. However, not only do none of them state that the 
heads were taken on the battlefield from fallen warriors, 
which was the usual practice, implying that hunting did 
not play a part in the acquisition of the head, which may 
have been a deviation from the normal custom peculiar to 
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the Scordisci, but there is also confusion among the 
authors about the source of the heads. Florus states that 
they were obtained from prisoners who were sacrificed. 
Ammianus says that the heads were taken from sacrificial 
victims, without mentioning that they were prisoners. 
Orosius reports that the heads came from prisoners and 
that the Scordisci cut a prisoner's head off when they 
needed a new cup, there being no mention of a sacrifice. 
Orosius, in stating that the Scordisci cut off a prisoner's 
head whenever they need a cup, is probably mistaking the 
result of the decapitation, the conversion of the skull into 
a cup, for the cause. De Vries feels that the report by 
Orosius cannot be taken seriously and is merely a horror 
story." The fourth author, Silius Italicus, adds the detail 
that the Celts gilded the skulls, which Florus, Ammianus 
Marcellinus and Orosius do not mention. 


It appears from Classical literature that the Celts 
considered the human head also to have magical 
significance. Some of Caesar’s auxiliaries, who, 
according to Sterckx," could only have been Gauls, 
placed severed heads on the sword-points turned towards 
the town of Munda, which was being besieged 
(B.Hisp.XXXII.2). The purpose was partly psychological, 
to demonstrate their ability and undermine the morale of 
the inhabitants. But the writer says that another purpose 
was to surround the enemy with a siege-work; the only 
way severed heads on sword-points could achieve this is 
if the enemy believed that the heads had the power to 
keep them from breaking out. Moreover, both the 
frequency of the portrayal of the human head and the fact 
that, even if a human figure is portrayed, the size of the 
head is exaggerated indicates the importance of the head 
in Celtic art? According to Green," the multiple 
imagery of the human head, janiform, triplistic or merely 
a plurality of heads, demonstrates that the human head 
was considered to possess magical power. While it is 
obvious that the Celts considered the head to be 
significant, why was preference given to the head and 
why did value seem to be attributed to something which 
was, in fact, only a fetish? * What was the origin of this 
significance? For Le Roux,” the Celts’ interest in the 
severed head is dominated by a metaphysical constant, 
which is the rôle attributed to the head. Brunaux"" has 
said that it was a proof of the enemy's death in order to 
obtain a reward, as was the practice among the Scythians 
(Hdt.IV.64.1). However, there 1s no evidence of this in 
literature. Brunaux bases his claim on two, possibly three, 
pieces of evidence. The first is that, when the Gallic allies 
of the Romans changed sides during Hannibal's advance 
across the Cisalpine region and attacked the Roman army 
(Polyb.I1I.67.3), they decapitated the Romans in order to 
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get rewards from Hannibal.” But the taking of the heads 
was only another example of Gallic headhunting with no 
indication of any other motive than the acquisition of 
heads; the idea of a reward for heads is not mentioned in 
the account and Hannibal’s promise of rewards is not 
connected to the headhunting and was made solely in 
order to ensure the Gauls’ loyalty. The second is the 
decapitation of Indutiomarus"? (Caes.B.G.V.58.5 — 6). 
But, not only is this the only instance in literature, 
Classical or Irish, of a reward being offered for a severed 
head, but, as has been said,” it originated with a Roman, 
not among the Celts. Using passages from Polybius and 
Livy (Polyb. 11.28.10; Livy.XLIV.26), Brunaux^" says 
that the custom of presenting the king with heads gave a 
warrior the right to any wages; but, not only is it only the 
head of the consul C. Atilius, which is presented to the 
Celtic king (Polyb.II.28. 10), in the same way that it was 
only the head of L. Postumius which was preserved in the 
sanctuary of the Boii (Livy.XXIIL24.11 — 12), but also 
Polybius does not state that the presentation of a severed 
head grants one the right to pay and Livy 
(Livy.XLIV.26) does not mention any connection 
between pay and decapitation, let alone the presentation 
of a head to the king. 

Le Roux?” states that the skull has been the centre of an 
ancestor cult and Brunaux,?? drawing on the fact that, 
among other headhunting peoples, the practice 
accompanies a cult of the heads of the ancestors, posits 
that the Gauls also had cults concerned with the 
veneration of the heads of ancestors. But Wait’ points 
out that Brunaux provides little evidence for the claim 
and Webster’ counters Brunaux by pointing out that, not 
only is there no mention in Classical literature of ancestor 
worship among the Celts, but also all references to 
headhunting by the Celts concern the heads of dead 
enemies. 


Lambrechts*" says that one is able to consider the severed 
head as a trophy and both Le Roux and Brunaux take this 
view for similar reasons. Le Roux, like Brunaux later, 
says that battle for the Celts was merely a series of duels, 
that the simplest and most reasonable idea is that 
headhunting is connected to the concept of the duel and 
that the severed head, which every warrior had the right 
to take from a defeated enemy," is a trophy; the 
severed head of the enemy killed in single combat is 
above all else the tangible sign of the victory of military 
power." Le Roux?" contends that it is not necessary to 
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look any further, since the matter is rich enough with 
symbols. Brunaux says that the head was, before all else, 
a trophy and a unique witness and incontestable proof of 
courage,” particularly in a migrating society with no 
writing to record martial achievements and bravery, 
where tangible, transportable proof like the head was 
ideal,” and was removed as a more convenient way of 
symbolically transporting the enemy's corpse and 
offering it to the gods, since the Celts viewed the head as 
representing the whole body, pars pro toto. Brunaux 
states that, since pitched battle was rare in Gaul, with its 
deep forests, skirmishes and ambushes were the principal 
forms of tactics and battle was just a multiplication of 
duels“ and a warrior had to get evidence of success and, 
therefore, bravery.” But this is not only not convincing, 
but contradicts the inference which Brunaux himself has 
drawn from the associations in iconography between 
horses and human heads"* that headhunting was the 
privilege of horsemen, who would have been unable to 
operate effectively in deep forests.. Hubert" suggests that 
it is proof in the rite of passage to manhood and for 
Gernet^? it is a reminder of an initiation rite common to 
numerous Indo-European peoples. From all the booty, it 
is the warrior's personal property and forms part of his 
movable goods in his home and his household.” 
Brunaux?" says that this psychological reason for the 
acquisition of heads preceded any religious one and, like 
Diodorus (Diod.V.29.4), compares the practice to hunting 
trophies of wild animals. This concept of a trophy finds 
support in literature and social anthropology. The 
observation by Posidonius related by Strabo 
(Strab.IV.4.5) of severed heads being nailed to houses is 
an example of the celebration of valour typical of a heroic 
society,?' in Irish literature, the severed heads taken by 
Cu Chulainn were tokens of his prowess?? and among the 
Iban of Sarawak the acquisition of an enemy's head was a 
sign of fighting prowess and brought prestige and access 
to the most desirable women.’ Brunaux^* also claims 
that combat, the hunt and the initiation of a warrior were 
all linked. According to Le Roux,’ the attitude towards 
the ownership of the trophy seems to have differed in the 
Celtic world; in Gaul it seems that severed heads were the 
property of individuals, a view with which Brunaux^* 
agrees, but in Ireland the heads were collective property. 
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But could other parts of a warrior’s anatomy not be 
severed, such as a right hand, scalp or penis? It must be 
granted that a severed right hand does not actually prove 
death nor may the scalp; Freeman?" points out that, in the 
case of males, the two trophies, which provide definite 
proof of an enemy's death, are the head and the 
genitals.** Brunaux says that the head, as opposed to the 
hand or penis, was taken because it is the most expressive 
part of a human"? and that, although not the motive, 
decapitation has the psychological effect on the enemy of 
removing the identity and wholeness from the dead 
person by removing the head;^ Freeman," however, 
suggests that it is the durability of the head, which lends 
itself to be the favourite body part. A common belief is 
that the Celts considered the head to represent the body 
pars pro toto, to be a metonym for the whole body.” 
Brunaux," contrary to his suggestion that the severed 
head was viewed only as a trophy demonstrating courage, 
points out that, not only was there a desire to buy the 
heads, or the possessors would not have boasted of 
having refused to sell them, but also that the value of the 
head must have been, not in its prestige value as having 
been the head of a great warrior, since, if this was the 
case, there is not much kudos in owning a head which 
someone else had acquired, but instead in the fact that the 
head had magical power. Brunaux™* posits that the 
severed head acquired a commercial value towards the 
end of the 2nd century BCE and interprets the activity 
recorded by Posidonius (Ath.IV. 154.b-c; 
Paradoxographer No.46, 112.6) as a person selling his 
head and as indicating that, at the beginning of the Ist 
century BCE, the aristocratic warrior value originally 
given to the severed head had been devalued. 


Despite her own instruction that one does not need to 
look for any significance in the head beyond its status as 
a trophy, Le Roux?? says “la «téte coupée» n'est pas que 
la simple mise en valeur de trophées guerriers. Il y a du 
trophée sans doute, mais on ne répétera jamais assez qu'il 
n'y pas que cela dans la «téte coupée»". As Powell" 
states, headhunting was not just to prove martial prowess. 
Ross and Webster" say that the head is the seat of the 
essence of being, a view which Brunaux™ does not reject 
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but believes came later, and Henig?? points out that the 
Greeks and the Romans considered the head to be the seat 
of power. The Roman imagines could be the Italic 
equivalent of the Celtic head. Kenner? points out that in 
early Roman funereal sculpture the head of the deceased 
rested on a neck which was far too thin to support it and 
seemed merely to replace a rod. Ross and Green?! merely 
suggest that the Gauls also believed in the head being a 
seat of power, a power centre for human action.” But Le 
Roux? states that the Celts believed that the head was the 
seat of the soul, that the soul of the deceased was 
inseparable from the skull, that the head contained the 
soul even after death, preserving the man's virtues, that, 
if the head was preserved, it held inexhaustible power and 
became a reservoir of energy and that, as a result, the 
head was an amulet or a fetish. Clarus* also says that for 
the Celts the head was the seat of the vital power present 
and manifested in every person, but that this power was 
more than physical procreative power, which could have 
been obtained by cutting off the penis, which is 
reasonable to accept, and was believed to be the human 
aspect of solar power, encompassing light, consciousness 
and spiritual power, which is less reasonable. Wait” says 
that the basis for the deposit of human skulls in the 
enclosure ditch of Gournay-sur-Aronde was a belief that 
the skull contained the soul of the deceased and added to 
the power of the weapons and animal bones also in there. 
However, skulls are rare at Gournay-sur-Aronde and are 
present at Ribemont-sur-Ancre only in the polygonal 
structure. 


The belief that the acquisition of an enemy’s head 
resulted in the acquisition of the enemy’s virtues or soul 
is considered to be very primitive” and to have 
originated in prehistoric times.” The idea that such a 
belief existed among the Gauls is accepted by Le Roux, 
Brunaux and Webster.” But Brunaux?? later says that it 
was gone by the Iron Age. From this Brunaux states not 
only that the reason Celts refused to sell the heads was 
not because they believed that they needed the proximity 
of the heads to acquire power, but because, by taking the 
head, a personal relationship had been created and it 
could not be sold," but also that the severed heads on the 
sanctuaries were purely decorative and were not sacra.” 


There has been disagreement about using social 
anthropology to understand the significance of 
headhunting to the Gauls. Reinach/? believes that an 
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understanding of the customs of the Celtic peoples is too 
often altered by comparisons with the practices of 
Classical civilisations instead of drawing on those of, in 
his words, savage or semi-civilised peoples, but Le Roux 
contends that one need not look any further than that the 
head is taken as a trophy and proof of bravery'? and that 
social anthropological comparisons between the Celts and 
peoples of the Far East merely reveal that they had the 
same customs, but cannot reveal that the customs had the 
same motivations.“ Despite Le Roux’s statements, 
Sterckx, using comparative anthropology regarding 
headhunting and ascertaining and assessing the reason or 
reasons for this practice by certain peoples in the world of 
a more recent period, in such places as India, New 
Guinea, Borneo and the Sulu Isles, has argued that these 
may represent or correspond to the Celts’ motivations for 
headhunting, on the basis that similar practices may have 
similar reasons. Such an examination has revealed a 
stunning convergence of motivations among all 
headhunters. 


Among headhunters the head has been considered as rich 
in soul-substance and, if the vital essence is viewed on a 
personal level, it was regarded as residing in the head.“ 
Indeed, the idea that the soul resides in the head was well 
established in Assam, Burma and the Naga hills.” The 
Karens of Burma considered the life-principle, tso, which 
means “power”, to be in the head,’ in Thailand the 
khuan dwells in the head,” the Kayan of Borneo believe 
that the head contains the ghost of the dead person?" and 
for the Iban the soul, called semengat, resides in a 
person's head? In Melanesia the head was the seat of 
magical powers" and in New Guinea the skull was 
believed to be full of ροννοτ. The idea is not limited to 
the Far East. The Nootka of British Columbia in Canada 
consider the soul to be a little man living in the crown of 
the head.” Hutton?* has no doubts that this idea is the 
basis for headhunting. The motive for headhunting seems 
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to have been to stimulate agriculture?” and the main 
seasons for headhunting were the times of planting and 
growing. The Karens believed that, when grain, 
fertilised by a human head, is eaten, the life-principle 
goes to the person’s semen; by headhunting, therefore, 
men and animals are able to procreate.” For the Wa of 
Burma headhunting is directly connected with crops.”* 
The Kayan of Borneo believe that, if the ghost in the head 
is cared for, it promotes crop growth and prosperity; in 
the Naga hills of Borneo headhunting is connected with 
the health of crops and cattle and human heads are 
believed to increase productivity? The Land Dayaks 
believe that a newly taken head makes the rice grow, 
game and fish increase and ensures health to everyone 
and fertility to women? The Iban believe that the 
fertility of the hill rice depends on the state of the 
semengat." In Borneo headhunting is regarded as a 
custom bequeathed by the ancestors to ensure abundant 
harvests'? and the presence of heads in a house bring 
prosperity and crops." The concept was found in the 
Philippines, where the Bontoc believe every farm must 
have at least one head at planting and growing." It was 
also practised in Africa to aid crop growth, the Ashanti, 
for example, placing a head in the hole from which new 
yams have been taken."* As Jones?” says, there seems to 
be an intimate link between the soul and fertility. It is 
also clear that headhunting 1s driven by the need to secure 
the soul’s vitality in order to obtain agricultural 
productivity. Hutton”' says that the soul is a fertiliser 
and resides in the head. Consequently, it must have been 
essential to obtain as many heads as possible in order to 
ensure the fertility of all animals and plants." Reinach?” 
thinks that these attitudes and conceptions of the severed 
human head recall the talismanic role, which Bran’s head 
played for London. The general idea of a connection 
between human heads and an abundant harvest and the 
specific practice of the Karens of Burma and the Ashanti 
of West Africa recall the custom in Northern Gaul of 
depositing heads in empty storage pits. 


But what is the origin of the belief that the head, and not 
any other part of the anatomy, possessed magical power? 
Headhunting has a cosmic facet. The head is thought to 
be the receptacle for the vital power of the individual and, 
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as the amount of Life in the universe is limited, heads 
must be severed in order to ensure the availability of Life 
and the continuance of the chain of existence.” There are 
two common factors. The first is the belief that 
decapitation of an enemy either prevents the dead person 
from being reborn or from returning" or inflicts a further 
death, which prevents him from taking revenge on the 
living," or supplies one with absolute mastery over the 
deceased; and the second is the idea that decapitation 
allows a transference of the vital power of the victim 
either to the killer or to the community for the purpose of 
fertility;?” Powell? has suggested that it originated with 
cult practices concerned with fertility and bringing ghosts 
into servitude. These concepts clearly combine 
headhunting with sexual fertility;"' this may be the basis 
of headhunting among the people of ancient Carmania 
(Strab.XV.2.14). 


According to Sterckx the majority of Indo-European 
peoples distinguished between two souls.*” The first is 
the thymos or individual conscience, located variously in 
the lungs or the liver or the heart or the entrails, and the 
second is the psyche or the unconscious vital power, the 
heat which distinguishes the living from the dead, located 
in the hot bodily fluids, such as the blood and sperm.” 
The Greeks believed that there was a connection between 
the psyche, residing in the head, and semen, which was 
not known to be a secretion of the testicles, but was 
thought to be a part of the cerebro-spinal fluid, 
channelled from the brain down the spinal column to the 
penis" (PI.7i.91; Arist.Gen.An.747a). The Romans held 
almost identical beliefs that the head was the residence of 
the genius and the source of seed"? and seems to be the 
basis of the image used by Propertius (Prop.III.7.4); 
Onians*” claims that the Latin phrase caput limare cum 
aliqua (aliquo) means to engage in sexual intercourse. 
Daryaee states that, according to popular Indic belief, the 
head is the reservoir where semen is stored?" and believes 
that this concept has a common Indo-European 
heritage." This is similar to a belief among the 
headhunting Iban, that the head contains not only the soul 
but also seed." This may explain why headhunting 
peoples took the head in order to possess the virility and 
fertility power of the victim and not the penis; the head 
was the source whereas the penis was merely the 
depositor. However, while the legend of Measgheagra 
proves that the Celts believed that the soul resides in the 
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head or, more precisely, the brain and the story of 
wounded warriors being healed by being immersed in a 
cauldron of marrow shows that the soul was also believed 
to be present in the spinal marrow, it should be said that 
there is no textual evidence to prove that the Celts 
believed in the presence of the soul in the sperm.^? But if 
so many peoples, Indo-European and otherwise, accepted 
the belief that the brain and the spinal marrow were the 
reservoir and the conduit respectively of the vital power 
transmitted in the sperm, Sterckx considers that it would 
be astonishing if the Celts had not." 


This concept explains various ideas concerning the head 
and the soul, such as the Celtic belief that the soul was 
situated in the head or, more precisely, in the brain,” and 
it also explains the link between the brain and fertility, 
seen in the representation of Hermes the Psychopomp by 
only a head and a phallus, in the customs of headhunting 
peoples, in the etymological connection between 
cerebrum and c(e)reo?? and in the idea that women, 
although they obviously have intelligence and human 
consciousness, do not have a soul?" The connection 
between the brain, the seat of the soul, and fertility makes 
this last concept comprehensible; a woman does not have 
a soul because she does not produce sperm, which is the 
conveyance of the βου]. Finally, it also supplies an 
explanation for filial piety, the cult of ancestor worship 
and the Pythagorean theory of metempsychosis;?^ these 
beliefs confirm that the sperm was thought to be a drop of 
brain containing a hot vapour, which becomes the soul 
and consciousness of the son." They connect with other 
Indo-European theories of metempsychosis, of which the 
best known is the Indian.” For the Indians of the Vedic 
period the sperm contains the totality of the human and, 
therefore, the sperm contains all that is the father and by 
it the father is transmitted in an embryo and is reborn as 
his son.?? 


The Celtic belief that the dead, and even parts of the 
dead, still possessed life explains the fact that the severed 
head of a brave warrior has religious, magical and 
personal significance. The religious significance is that, 
as MacCulloch” suggests, headhunting had a sacrificial 
aspect. The magical significance is that the head had 
apotropaic qualities.?' The belief that the severed head 
protects is a universal and most ancient belief,” seen in 
the Gorgon's head being a protector of the living and 
intermediary between Hades and the mortal world,” such 
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as the Gorgon’s head being sculpted onto the enclosure of 
the Acropolis of Athens? (Paus.L21.3), obviously 
protecting the Acropolis, and into Hellenic funerary 
sculpture of the beginning of the end of the 5th century 
BCE,” protecting the dead from the living. Reinach?* 
suggests that the custom of placing a gorgoneion in the 
middle of shield goes back to a belief of the ancestors of 
the Greeks in the apotropaic value of the severed head. 
The Gorgon's head is even on Celtic coinage." This 
belief also explains the inclusion of human heads in 
ramparts,” which can be equated to the Gorgon's head,” 
and the myth of the burial of Bran’s head at London to 
keep away invaders.?? This seems to be supported by the 
existence of skull-burials, which invariably involve skulls 
of adult males, possibly indicating a practice of burying 
headhunting trophies as an apotropaic rite.*' The 
depositing of a skull in cremation tombs in the north of 
France and in Belgium is probably also based on the 
apotropaic qualities of the skull, this time protecting the 
dead, just as it can protect the living.” The fact that 
carved single heads adorn the defensive arms of 
Entremont, Les Bringasses, the fortresses at Baux, 
Castelet de Fontvielle, the Tower of San Magin and the 
forts of Allariz, Lugo Baran and Armea show that even 
the representation of a head seems to have had the same 
apotropaic value as a skull.?? 


The third one is not only of magical and religious 
significance, but also of personal significance. If the soul, 
the source of vitality and power, including sexual power, 
was in the head," then whoever possessed the head of the 
warrior would acquire the power and qualities of the dead 
warrior, such as his strength and virility. The personal 
significance is, therefore, that a warrior benefited from 
the former owner's qualities? and maintained and 
renewed his power by killing his enemies; this could be 
viewed as an extension of the belief that pro vita hominis 
nisi hominis vita reddatur (Caes.B.G.V1.16.2 — 3). For a 
warrior to benefit from the power, the head had to remain 
in his possession;" a refusal to part with the head is 
therefore understandable, because this would result in a 
reduction of one's power." It has been suggested that the 
Celts may have believed that, once out of one's 
possession, the skull's power could even be used against 
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one)? In view of the fact that severed skulls are 
sometimes found with complete skeletons,*” possession 
of the skull, and therefore its power, may also have 
guaranteed the subservience of the dead warrior either in 
this world or the next. The severed skulls in the grave 
may also have been believed to have apotropaic 
qualities.’ Drinking from the skull may have had the 
purpose of transferring the power directly to the 
drinker.^ The religious significance is almost the same 
except that, by hanging in the temple, grove or 
consecrated place, the power was offered and transferred 
to the deity?? Cunliffe suggests that the skull in the 
Celto-Ligurian sanctuaries were believed to add their 
power to the god and, by being there, the power was 
prevented from being used against them.“ There may 
even have been a cult of heads of noted men or 
ancestors. ^^ 


According to Strabo (Strab.IV.4.5), headhunting was 
suppressed by the Romans. It has been demonstrated that 
headhunting was imbued with great religious, personal 
and magical significance; the degree to which such a 
significant, deeply embedded custom was affected by 
acculturation will now be examined. 


The Romans banned human sacrifice throughout the 
empire by 97 BCE™ (Pliny.H.N.XXX.3, 12) and, it is 
assumed, ^ headhunting by extension. The latter is 
thought to be confirmed by Strabo (Strab.IV.4.5). 
However, Strabo's claims about human sacrifice and 
anthropomancy are, respectively, probably false and 
unproven and, therefore, the accuracy of his statement 
regarding headhunting is equally doubtful; actually 
Strabo merely states that the Romans stopped τούτων, 
which seems to be referring not to the custom of 
headhunting, but just to the customs of nailing the heads 
to the entrances to their sanctuaries and considering heads 
as an object of sale. 


A funerary stele from Kohlmoor, in Moguntiacum 
[Mainz/Mayence], of the Roman Auxiliary horseman 
Cantaber, son of Virotis, portraying him trampling down 
the severed head of a Suebian warrior,” a votive offering 
of a severed head on a frieze from Arles“ and a relief 
from Paris depicting four severed heads hanging from the 
branches of a tree?” are, as Lambrechts?' says, all 
evidence that headhunting continued after the Conquest 
and its termination; the continuity is reinforced by the 
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fact that the latter relief resembles the claim that Taranis 
received severed heads as offerings in the form of an oak 
tree (Comm.Schol.Bern.ad Luc.ad 1.445). Indeed, there is 
archaeological evidence that the custom of headhunting 
was not only still practised in the 1st century CE and was 
not actually ended by the Romans, but, as in the case of 
Caesar, was exploited. There are examples of this in 
Britain. Two skulls were set into the cella wall of a shrine 
at Cosgrove, Northamptonshire? One example from 
Folly Lane, St Albans, is of interest. The skull of a youth, 
fifteen to eighteen years old, was found at the bottom of 
one of the pits outside a Roman/Romano-Celtic temple; 
the temple is dated to the 2nd century CE and is “broadly 
contemporaneous” with the skull? Even more 
interesting is the fact that the skull shows signs of random 
cut-marks, which suggest de-fleshing and the idea that the 
skull itself was an object of value,** and the foramen 
magnum is missing, which could have been caused by the 
skull being mounted on a pole. Mays and Steele?" posit 
that the skull may have been exposed before its deposit in 
the pit because the loss of the mandible and all but one of 
the maxillary anterior teeth indicates a period of time 
between death and the deposit in the pit and suggests that 
the skull was exposed after partial de-fleshing. The four 
perforations in the skull may indicate that the youth was 
killed by blows.’ The de-fleshing procedure is the same 
applied to the skull of the body found at La Τόπο.» A de- 
fleshed skull mounted in a temple, reminiscent of the case 
of Postumius! skull (Livy.XXIIL24.12), strongly 
suggests headhunting as late as the 2nd century CE. At 
Colchester the excavation of a late Ist century CE 
building thought to have been a granary or shrine 
produced six skulls.? Although Benfield and Garrod*” 
consider them to be the result of executions, Isserlin?? 
says that it is possible that these skulls “had originally 
been built into the wall fabric”. This recalls the insertion 
of skulls in the ramparts at Luzech, in Quercy in central 
France.** Again a shrine containing skulls recalls the 
skull of Postumius and, in view of the presence of skulls 
in granary pits'^ and the connection between skulls and 
fertility, ^ the presence of skulls in a granary wall is 
perfectly consistent. As regards Gaul, seven or eight 
heads were offered to Mars by Vectirix, son of Reppavos, 
at Besaure, near Apt. ^ The most outstanding evidence is 
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in scenes on Trajan's column portraying Trajan’s 
conquest of Dacia; there are depictions of severed heads 
on spikes lining Roman fortifications (Fig.6./) and 
Roman Auxiliary cavalrymen presenting Trajan with 
severed heads of Dacians*” (Fig.6.2 and 6.3). These 
scenes demonstrate that headhunting was practised by the 
Roman Army, or, at least, the Auxiliaries. Since the 
Romans had employed Gauls as cavalry since before the 
Second Punic War, it is very likely that the Auxiliary 
cavalrymen were Gauls. The Auxiliaries presenting the 
heads may have been dismounted horsemen and, 
therefore, also Gauls. This means that headhunting not 
only still existed, but was countenanced by the Roman 
authorities. Indeed, since the severed heads belong to 
Dacians, it is possible that the custom was not only 
acknowledged, but was encouraged. Roman acculturation 
both affected headhunting and yet left it alone. Strabo’s 
statement may therefore be interpreted as meaning that 
the practice was prohibited inside Gaul, not only because 
of the repulsion it evoked, but also because of the social 
instability it provoked, in which case Strabo could be said 
to be partially correct. 


In Britain headhunting seems to have continued for 100 
to 150 years after the Conquest. If this is applied to Gaul 
then one should expect examples of this in the middle or 
the end of the Ist century CE; the severed heads from Apt 
confirm this. However, this merely demonstrates that 
headhunting continued, but it does not prove that the old 
method of headhunting, internecine warfare, continued. 
But this is not the argument. Rather the contention is that 
the Romans stopped headhunting inside the Roman 
Empire directly, by prohibiting the practice, or indirectly, 
by the establishment of the pax Romana, which stopped 
the main method of headhunting, inter-tribal conflict. But 
the practice was continued outside the Empire in the 
service of the Emperor. This is an element of Roman 
acculturation, but not in the expected way. This would 
mean that the Romans had taken a Gallic custom both 
popular with the warrior section of Gallic society and 
with strong, deep personal and  magico-religious 
associations, practised over many centuries, and had 
redirected it to the benefit of the Romans, joining in the 
minds of their soldiers the promotion of Rome’s political 
interests with their personal and religious interests. 
Vectirix, who deposited the heads at Apt, may easily have 
been a Roman auxiliary; this would explain the 
dedication of his, and Rome’s, enemies to Mars. 


367 Isserlin:95. 
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Fig. 6.1: A scene from Trajan’s column depicting heads on spikes lining Roman fortifications (F. Lepper Trajan’s 
Column: A new edition of the Chicorius plates, Alan Sutton Publishing 1988, Plate XX, scene XXV) 


por. 


EX A T "M. 
F.A u^ 
43413 vel gás h 


Figs 6.2 & 6.3 Two scenes from Trajan's column depicting 
Roman Auxiliary cavalrymen presenting the severed heads of Dacians to Trajan Lepper Trajan's Column: A new 
edition of the Chicorius plates, Alan Sutton Publishing 1988, Plate XVII, scene XXIV, Plate LI, Scene LXXII) 
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Literary Sources 
Greek 


Appian 

B.Civ.1.71 

‘O δὲ Κηνσωρῖνος αὐτοῦ τὴν κεφαλὴν ἐκτεμὼν 
εκόμισεν ἐς Κίνναν, καὶ ἐκρεμάσθη πρὸ τῶν 
ἐμβόλων ἐν ἀγορᾷ - πρώτου τοῦδε ὑπάτου. 
Meta δ᾽ αὐτὸν καὶ τῶν ἄλλων ἀναιπρουμένων 
ἐκρήμαναιντο. αἱ κεφαλαί, κτιννύντες τε 
ἀνηλεῶς καὶ περιτέµνοντες αὐχένας ἀνδρών 
ἤδη τεθνεώτων καὶ προτιθέντες τας συμφορὰς 
ἐς φόβον ἢ κατάπληξιν ἡ θέαν ἀθέμιστον. 


B.Civ.1.72 
Ἕως ὁ χιλίαρχος ἔκτεινε τὸν Αντώνιον 
ῥητορεύοντα ἔτι καὶ τὴν κεφαλὴν ἔπεμψε τῷ 
Μαρίῳ. 


B.Civ.I.73 

Καὶ ἡ κεφαλὴ καὶ τοῦδε [Quintus Ancharius] καὶ 
Αντωνίου του ῥήτορος καὶ τῶν ἄλλων ὑπάτων ἢ 
στρατηγῶν γεγονότων ἐν ἀγορᾷ προυτέθησαν. 


B.Civ.1.93-94 

93. Μετα δὲ μίαν ἡμέραν αὐτῷ καὶ Μάρκιος 
καὶ Καρρίνας ἁλόντες προσήγοντο: καὶ οὐδὲ 
τῶνδε φειδόμενος οἷα Ῥωμαίων ἔκτεινεν ἄμφω 
καὶ τοὶς κεφαλοὶς ἐς Πραινεστὸν Λουκρητίῳ 
περὶ τα τείχη περιενεγκεῖν ἔπεμψεν. 

94. Πραινέστιοι δὲ καὶ τάδε θεώμενοι καὶ τὸν 
Κάρβωνος στρατὸν απολωλέναι πάντα 
πυνθανόμενοι αὐτόν ... 


Aristotle 

Gen.An.II.7, 747a 

Αἴτιον δ ὅτι f τῆς γονῆς φύσις ὁμοίως ἔχει τῇ 
τοῦ ἐγκεφαλοῦ: 


Arrian 
IV.17.7. 
Ὡς δὲ ἐξήγγελλετο αὐτοῖς ᾿Αλέξανδρος € £V ὁρμῇ 
© ἐπὶ τὴν ἔρημον ἐλαύνειν ἀποτεμόντες του 


Σπιταμένου τὴν κεφαλὴν Tapa ᾿Αλέξανδρον 
[the Massagetaean Scythians] πέμπουσιν, ὡς 
ἀποτρέψοντες ἀπὸ σφῶν αὐτὸν τούτῳ τῷ ἔργω. 
Athenaeus 

IV.154.b — c. 

5. Άλλοι δ᾽ ἐν θεάτρῳ λαβόντες ἀργύριον ἢ 
χρυσίον, 

ο. οἳ δὲ οἴου κεραμίων ἀριθμόν τινα, καὶ 


πιστωσάµενοι τὴν δόσιν καὶ τοῖς ἀναγκαίοις 
φίλοις διαδωρησάµενοι UNTLOL ἐκταθέντες ἐπὶ 
θυρεῶν κεῖνται, καὶ παραστάς τις ξίφει τὸν 
λαιμὸν ἀποκόπτει. 


[7 
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Cassius Dio 

XLIII.24.3 — 4. 

3. Καὶ οὐ πρότερον γε ἐπαύσατο ταραττόμενοι 
πρὶν τὸν Καίσαρα ἄφνω τε αὐτοῖς ἐπελθεῖν καὶ 
κρατήσαντα τινα αὐτοχειρίᾳ πρὸς τιμωρίαν 
παραδοῦναι. 

4. Οὗτος μὲν οὖν δια ταῦτα ἐδικαιώθη, ἄλλοι 
δὲ δύο ἄνδρες ἐν τρόπῳ τινὶ ἱερουργίας 
ἐσφάγησαιν. Καὶ τὸ μὲν αἴτιον οὐκ ἔχω εἰπεῖν 
(οὔτε γὰρ ἡ Σίβυλλα ἔχρησεν, οὔτ᾽ ἄλλο τι 
τοιοῦτο λόγιον ἐγένετο), ἐν Ô οὖν τῷ ᾿Αρείῳ 
πεδίῳ πρὸς τε τῶν ποντιφίκων καὶ πρὸς. τοῦ 
ερέως τοῦ ΄Αρεως ἐτύθησαν, καὶ αἵ γε 
κεφαλαὶ αὐτῶν πρὸς τὸ βασίλειον ἀνετέθησαν. 


Diodorus Siculus 

V.29.4 — 5. 

4. Τῶν δὲ πεσόντων πολεμίων τας κεφαλας 
ἀφαιροῦντες περιάπτουσι τοις αὐχέσι TOV 
ιππον, .. καὶ TO ἀκροθίνια ταύτα ταῖς οἰκίαις 
προσηλοῦσιν ὥσπερ οἱ ἐν κυνηγίοις τισὶ 
κεχειρωμένοι τοὶ θηρία. 

5. Τῶν δ᾽ ἐπιφανεστάτων πολεμίων κεδρώσαντες 
τοὶς κεφαλοὶς ἐπιμελῶς τηροῦσιν ἐν λάρνακι 
καὶ τοῖς ξένοις ἐπιδεικνύουσι σεμνυνόμενοι, 
διότι τῆςδε της κεφαλῆς τῶν προγόνων τις ἢ 
πατὴρ Tj καὶ αὐτὸς πολλοὶ χρήματα διδόμενα 
οὐκ ἐλαβε. Φασὶ δέ τινας αὐτῶν καυχᾶσθαι, 
διότι χρυσὸν ἀντίσταθμον τῆς κεφαλῆς οὐκ 


ἐδέξαντο, βάρβαρόν τινα μεγαλοψυχίαν 
ἐπιδεικνύμενοι: οὐ γαρ τὸ μὴ πωλεῖν TO 
σύσσημα της ἀρετης εὐγενές, ἀλλοὶ τὸ 


πολεμεῖν τὸ ὁμόφυλον τετελευτηκὸς θηριῶδες. 


V.32.6. 

τοὺς γαρ κακούργους κατα πενταετηρίδα 
φυλάξαντες ἀνασκολοπίζουσι τοῖς θεοῖς καὶ 
Lev ἄλλων πολλῶν ἀπαρχῶν καθαγίζουσι, 
πυραὶς παμμεγέθεις κατασκευάζοντες. Χρώνται 
δὲ καὶ τοῖς αἰχμαλώτοις ὡς Ἱερείοις πρὸς τοῖς 
τῶν θεῶν τιμάς. Τινὲς δ᾽ αὐτῶν καὶ TA KATO 
πόλεμον ληφθέντα ζῷα μετοὶ τῶν ἀνθρώπων 
ἀποκτείνουσιν ἢ κατακάουσιν ἢ τισιν ἄλλαις 
τιμωρίαις ἀφανίζουσι. 


XIV.115.5. 

oi yop Κελτοὶ τὴν μὲν πρώτην ἡμέραν 
διετέλεσαν ἀποκόπτοντες TAG κεφαλοὶς τῶν 
τετελευτηκότων κατα τὸ πάτριον ἔθος ... 


Herodotus 

IV.64.1 —2 

1. ἐπεαὶν τὸν πρῶτον ἄνδρα καταβάλῃ ἀνὴρ 
Σκύθης, τοῦ αἵματος ἐμπίνει, ὅσους δ ἂν 
φονεύσῃ £v TH μάχη, τούτων τας κεφαλας 
ἀποφέρει τῷ βασιλέι. ᾿Απενείκας μὲν yop 
κεφαλὴν τῆς ληίης μεταλαμβάνει τὴν ἂν 
λάβωσι, μὴ ἐνείκας δὲ οὔ. 


2. ᾿Αποδείρει δὲ αὐτὴν τρόπῳ τοιῴδε: 
περιταμὼν κύκλῳ περὶ τοὶ ὦτα καὶ λαβόμενος 
τῆς κεφαλῆς ἐκσείει, μετα δὲ σαρκίσας βοὸς 
πλευρῃ δέψει τῃσι χερσί, ὀργάσας δὲ αὐτὸ ἅτε 
χειρόμακτρον ἔκτηται, ἐκ δὲ τῶν χαλινῶν τοῦ 
Ἵππου τὸν αὐτὸς ἐλαύνει, ἐκ τούτου ἐξάπτει 
καὶ ἀγάλλεται: ὃς γὰρ dv πλεῖστα δέρματα 
χειρόμακτρα ἔχῃ, ἀνὴρ ἄριστος οὗτος κέκριται. 


IV.65.1-2 

1. Ταῦτα μὲν δὴ οὕτω σφι νενόμισται, αὐτας δὲ 
τας κεφαλάς, οὔτι πάντων ἀλλὰ τῶν ἐχθίστων, 
ποιεῦσι τάδε: ἀποπρίας ἕκαστος πᾶν τὸ ἔνερθε 
τῶν ὀφρύων ἐκκαθαίρει: καὶ ἠν μὲν ñ πένης, ô Ó 
δὲ ἔξωθεν ὠμοβοέην μούνην περιτείνας οὕτω 
χρτι, ἦν δὲ ἢ πλούσιος, τὴν μὲν ὠμοβοέην 
περιτείνει ἔσωθεν δὲ καταχρυσώσας οὕτω 
χράται ποτηρίῳ. 

2. Ποιεῦσι δὲ τοῦτο καὶ ἐκ τῶν οἰκηίων ἦν σφι 
διάφοροι γένωνται καὶ ἦν ἐπικρατήσῃ αὐτοῦ 
παρα τῷ βασιλέι. Ξείνων δέ οἳ ἐλθόντων τῶν 
ἂν λόγον ποιέηται, TAG κεφαλος ταύτας 
παραφέρει καὶ ἐπιλέγει ὡς οἳ ἐόντες οἰκήιοι 
πόλεμον προσεθήκαντο καὶ σφεων αὐτὸς 
ἐπεκράτησε, ταύτην ἀνδραγαθίην λέγοντες. 


IV.103.3. 

Πολεμίους δὲ ἄνδρας τοὺς dv χειρώσωνται 
ποιεῦσι τάδε: ἁποταμὼν ἕκαστος κεφαλὴν 
ἀποφέρεται. ἐς TO οικία, έπειτα ἐπὶ χύλου 
μεγάλου ἀναπείρας ‘ot ὑπὲρ της οἰκίης 
ὑπερέχουσαν πολλόν, μάλιστα δὲ ὑπὲρ της 
καπνοδόκης. Φασὶ δὲ τούτους φυλάκους τῆς 
οἰκίης πάσης ὑπεραιωρέεσθαι. 


Josephus 

A J.XVIILI15. 

ὁ δὲ ὀργῇ φέρων τὴν ᾿Αρέτα ἐπιχείρησιν, γράφει 
πρὸς Οὐιτέλλιον πόλεμον ἐξενεγκεῖν, καὶ ἤτοι 
ζωὸν ἑλόντα ἀναγαγεῖν δεδεμένον Tj 
κτεινοµένου πέμπειν τὴν κεφαλὴν ET’ AVTOV. 


Paradoxographer 

No.46, 112.6 

Οὗτοι [the Celts} περὶ πολέμου βουλευόμενοι τοῖς 
γυναιξὶν ἀνακοινούνται, καὶ ὅ τι ἂν γνῶσιν αἱ 
γυναῖκες, τοῦτο κρατεῖ. 'Edv δὲ ἡττηθώσι 
πολεμοῦντες, τῶν γυναικῶν, αἳ συνεβουλεύσαντο 
πόλεμον ἄρασθαι, τας κεφαλας ἀποτεμόντες ἔξω 


ῥίπτουσι της γης. 


Pausanias 

1.21.3. 

ἐπὶ δὲ τοῦ Νοτίου καλουμένου τείχους, ὃ τῆς 
ἀκροπόλεως ἐς τὸ θέατρόν ἐστι τετραμμένον, 
ἐπὶ τούτου Μεδούσης τῆς Γοργόνος ἐπίχρυσος 
ἀνάκειται κεφαλή, ... 


‘1006700107 χρυσίον τοις ανενεγκούσι 
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Plato 

Ti.91 A-B 

ξυνέτρησαν εἰς τὸν EK τῆς κεφαλΏῆς κατα τὸν 
αὐχένα καὶ δια τῆς ῥάχεως μυελὸν 


ξυμπεπηγότα, ὃν δὲ σπέρμα ἐν τοῖς πρόσθεν 
λόγοις εἴπομεν: 


Plutarch 

Vit. C.Graach.XVIL.3 

ἦν γαρ προκεκηρυγµένον.͵ ἐν αρχῇ τῆς μάχης 
τὴν 
Tatov καὶ Φουλβίου κεφαλήν. 


Vit.Crass. XXV.12. 
Τὰς δὲ κεφαλὰς τῶν περὶ τὸν Πόπλιον 
αποκόψαντες ἤλαυνον εὐθὺς ἐπὶ τὸν Κράσσον. 


Vit.Crass.XXVI.A. 

Οἱ δὲ τὴν κεφαλὴν tov Ποπλίου κομίζοντες 
ὑπὲρ αἰχμης ἀναπεπηγυῖαν ἐγγὺς 
προσελάσαντες ἀνέδειξαν, ὕβρει πυνθανόμενοι 
τοκέας αυτου καὶ γένος: 


Vit.Crass.XXXI.6. 

Οἱ δ᾽’ où φασιν, ἀλλ’ ἕτερον μὲν εἶναι τὸν 
ἀποκτείναντα, τοῦτον δὲ κειμένου τὴν κεφαλὴν 
ἀποκόψαι καὶ τὴν δεξιάν. 


Vit.Crass.XXXII.1. 


'O δὲ Σουρήνας τὴν κεφαλὴν τοῦ Κράσσου καὶ 
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τὴν χεῖρα πρὸς 'Ὑρώδην ἔπεμψεν εἰς ᾿Αρμενίαν, 


Vit.Crass.XXXII.2. 
ἐξήρτητο δὲ τῶν ῥάβδων βαλαάντια καὶ παραὶ 
τοὺς πελέκεις πρόσφατοι κεφαλαὶ “Ρωμαίων 
ἀποτετμημέναι. 


Vit.Crass.XXXIII.2. 

Εὐδοκιμοῦντος δ᾽ αὐτοῦ Σιλάκης ἐπιστας τῷ 
ἀνδρῶνι καὶ προσκυνήσας προύβαλεν εἰς 
μέσον τοῦ Κράσσου τὴν κεφαλήν. 


Vit. Mar.XLIV.3. 

. τῶν δὲ φίλων κατασχόντων ΄Αννιον ἔπεμπε 
καὶ στρατιώτας μετ᾽ αὐτοῦ κελεύσας KATA 
τάχος τὴν κεφαλἠν τοῦ ᾿Αντωνίου κομιζειν. 


Vit. Mar.XLIV 4. 
Κακίσας οὖν ἐκείνους καὶ προσδραμὼν αὐτὸς 
ἀποτέμνει τὴν κεφαλήν. 


Vit.Sull.XXXIL2. 

Τούτου δὲ τῷ Σύλλα χάριν ἐκτίνων Μάρκον 
τινοὶ Μάριον τῶν ἐκ τῆς ἐναντίαις στάσεως 
ἀποκτείνας τὴν μὲν κεφαλὴν ἐν ἀγορᾷ 
καθεζομένῳ τῷ Σύλλα προσήνεγκε, ... 
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Polybius 
11.28.10. 
Ἔν δὲ τούτῳ τῷ καιρῷ συνέβη Γάιον μὲν τὸν 
ὕπατον παραβόλως ἀγωνιζόμενον ἐν χειρῶν 
νόμῳ. τελευτῆσαι τὸν βίον, τὴν δὲ κεφαλὴν 
αὐτοῦ πρὸς τοὺς βασιλέας ἐπανενεχθῆναι τῶν 
Κελτών: 


III.67.3. 

Kai πολλοὺς μὲν αὐτών [the Gauls] απέκτειναν, 
οὐκ ὀλίγους δὲ κατετραυµάτισαν. Τέλος δὲ τας 
κεφαλας ἀποτεμόντες τῶν τεθνεώτων 
ἀπεχώρουν πρὸς τοὺς Καρχηδονίους, … 


XXI.38.4 — 6. 

4. ὡς δὲ διαβάντες ot Γαλάται τὸ χρυσίον 
ἔδωκαν αὐτῷ καὶ παρελάμβανον τὴν Χιομάρον, 
m μὲν ἀπὸ νεύματος προσέταξεν ἑνὶ παῖσαι TOV 
“Ρωμαῖον ἀσπαζόμενον αὐτὴν καὶ 
φιλοφρονούμενον, 

5. ἐκείνου δὲ πεισθέντος καὶ τὴν κεφαλὴν 
ἀποκόψαντος, ἀραμένη καὶ περιστείλασα τοῖς 
κόλποις ἀπήλαυνεν. 

6. ὡς δ᾽ ἦλθε πρὸς τὸν ἄνδρα καὶ τὴν κεφαλὴν 
αὐτῷ προύβαλεν, ... 


Strabo 
IV.4.5. 
Πρόςεστι δὲ τῇ ἀνοίᾳ καὶ τὸ βάρβαρον καὶ τὸ 
ἔκφυλον, ὃ τοῖς προσβόροις ἔθνεσι 
παρακολουθεῖ πλεῖστον, τὸ ἀπὸ τῆς μάχης 
ἀπιόντας τος κεφαλας τῶν πολεμίων ἐξάπτειν 
ἐκ τῶν αὐχένων τῶν “Ἵππον, κομίσαντας δὲ 
προσπατταλεύειν [τὴν θέαν] τοις προπυλαίοις 
Tac δὲ τῶν ἐνδόξων κεφαλοὶς κεδροῦντες 
ἐπεδείκνυον τοῖς ξένοις καὶ οὐδὲ πρὸς 
᾿ισοστάσιον χρυσὸν ἀπολυτροῦν ἠξίουν. Καὶ 
τούτων Ó ἔπαυσαν αὐτοὺς. “Ρωμαῖοι καὶ τῶν 
κατα τας θυσίας καὶ μαντείας ὑπεναντίως τοις 
παρ᾽ ἧμιν νομίμοις, ΄Ανθρωπον yop 
κατεσπεισμένον παίσαντες ἐις νῶτον μαχαίρᾳ 
ἐμαντεύοντο ἐκ τοῦ σφαδασμοῦ. Ἔθυον δὲ οὐκ 
ἄνευ δρυϊδῶν. Καὶ ἄλλα δὲ ἀνθρωποθυσιῶν 
εἴδη λέγεται: καὶ γαρ κατετόξευόν τινας καὶ 
ἀνεσταύρουν ἐν τοις Ἱεροις καὶ 
κατασκευάσαντες κολοσσὸν χόρτου καὶ 
ξύλων, ἐμβαλόντες εἰς τοῦτον βοσκήματα καὶ 
θηρία παντοια καὶ ἀνθρώπους, ὡλοκαύτουν. 


XV.2.14. 

Tauei δ᾽ οὐδείς, πρὶν ἂν πολεμίου κεφαλὴν 
ἀποτεμὼν ἀνενέγκῃ ἐπὶ τὸν βασιλέα: ὁ δὲ τὸ 
κρανίον μὲν ἐπὶ τῶν βασιλείων ἀνατίθησι, .. 


Latin 
Ammianus Marcellinus 


XXVII.4.4. 
hostiis captivorum  Bellonae litantes et Marti, 


humanumque, sanguinem in ossibus capitum σανὶς 


bibentes avidius, ... 


Caesar 

B.G.1.5.4. 

Boiosque, qui trans Rhenum incoluerant et in agrum 
Noricum transierant Noreiamque oppugnabant, receptos 
ad se [the Helvetii] socios sibi adsciscunt. 


V.58.4 — 6. 

4. Magna proponit [Labienus] eis qui occiderint praemia; 
5. summittit cohortes equitibus subsidio. 

6. Comprobat hominis consilium fortuna, et cum unum 
omnes peterent, in ipso fluminis vado deprehensus 
Indutiomarus interficitur, caputque eius refertur in castra: 


B.G.V1.16.2 — 3. 

2. ... atque ob eam causam, qui sunt adfecti gravioribus 
morbis quique in proeliis periculisque versantur, aut pro 
victimis homines immolant aut se immolaturos vovent, 
administrisque ad ea sacrificia druidibus utuntur, quod, 
pro vita hominis nisi hominis vita reddatur, 

3. non posse deorum immortalium numen placari 
arbitrantur, ... 


Curtius Rufus 

IV.9.25. 

Insignis eo die pugna equitum et praecipue Aristonis fuit; 
praefectum equitatus Persarum Satropaten directa «in? 
gutturi hasta transfixit fugientemque per medios hostes 
consecutus, ex equo praecipitavit et obluctanti gladio 
caput dempsit. Quod relatum magna cum laude ante 
regis pedes posuit. 


Florus 

Liii.4.2. 

2. Nihil interim per id omne tempus residuum crudelitatis 
fuit in captivos saevientibus [the Thracians]; ... bibere in 
ossibus capitum, ... 


Liii.4.3. 
3. Saevissimi omnium Thracum Scordisci, ... 


Gellius 

N.A.IX.13.17 — 18. 

17. Dum se Gallus iterum eodem pacto constituere studet, 
Manlius iterum scuto scutum percutit atque de loco 
hominem iterum deiecit; eo pacto ei sub Gallicum 
gladium successit atque Hispanico pectus hausit; deinde 
continuo humerum dextrum eodem successu incidit neque 
recessit usquam, donec subvertit, ne Gallus impetum in 
ictu haberet. 

18. Ubi eum evertit, caput praecidit, torquem detraxit 
eamque sanguinulentam sibi in collum inponit. 


Justin 

Epit.XXIV.5.6. 

Ptolemaeus multis vulneribus saucius capitur; caput eius 
amputatum, et lancea fixum, tota acie ad terrorem 
hostium circumfertur. 
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Livy 
III.5.9. 

. intentos in castra Romana Aequos legatique caput 
ferociter ostentantes ... 


IV.19.5. 

Tum exsangui detracta spolia caputque abscisum victor 
[A. Cornelius Cossus] spiculo gerens terrore caesi regis 
[Tolumnius] hostes fundit. 


V.34.1. 

1. De transitu in Italiam Gallorum haec accepimus: 
Prisco Tarquinio Romae regnante, Celtarum quae pars 
Galliae tertia est penes Bituriges summa imperii fuit; 


V.34.4 — 5. 

4. Belloveso haud paulo laetiorem in Italiam viam di 
dabant. 

5. Is quod eius ex populis abundabat, Bituriges, 
Arvernos, Senones, Haeduos, Ambarros, Carnutes, 
Aulercos excivit. 


V.34.8 — 9. 

8. Ipsi per Taurinos saltus saltumque Duriae Alpes 
transcenderunt; 

9. fusisque acie Tuscis haud procul Ticino flumine, cum 
in quo consederant agrum Insubrium appellari audissent, 
cognominem Insubribus, pago Haeduorum, ibi omen 
sequentes loci | condidere | urbem; | Mediolanum 
appellarunt. 


ΥΠ.10.5 — 6. 

5. Armatum adornatumque adversus Gallum stolide 
laetum et — quoniam id quoque memoria dignum antiquis 
visum est — linguam etiam ab inrisu exserentem 
producunt. 

6. Recipiunt inde se ad stationem, et duo in medio armati 
spectaculi magis more quam lege belli destituuntur, 
nequaquam visu ac specie aestimantibus pares. 


VIL10.11. 
lacentis inde corpus ab omni alia vexatione intactum uno 
torque spoliavit, quem  respersum cruore collo 


circumdedit suo. 


VIL26.2 — 5. 

2. M. erat Valerius tribunus militum adulescens, qui haud 
indigniorem eo decore se quam T. Manlium ratus, prius 
sciscitatus consulis voluntatem, in medium armatus 
processit. 

3. Minus insigne certamen humanum numine interposito 
deorum factum; namque conserenti iam manum Romano 
corvus repente in galea consedit, in hostem versus. 

4. Quod primo ut augurium caelo missum laetus accepit 
tribunus, precatus deinde, si divus, si diva esset qui sibi 
praepetem misisset, volens propitius adesset. 

5. Dictu mirabile, tenuit non solum ales captam semel 
sedem sed, quotienscumque certamen initum est, levans 
se alis os oculosque hostis rostro et unguibus appetit, 
donec territum prodigii talis visu oculisque simul ac 
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mente turbatum Valerius obtruncat; corvus ex conspectu 
elatus orientem petit. 


X.26.10 — 11. 

10. Deletam quoque ibi legionem, ita ut nuntius non 
superesset, quidam auctores sunt, nec ante ad consules, 
11. qui iam haud procul a Clusio aberant, famam eius 
cladis perlatam quam in conspectu fuere Gallorum 
equites, pectoribus equorum suspensa gestantes capita et 
lanceis infixa ovantesque moris sui carmine. 


XXIIL.24.11 — 12. 

11. Ibi Postumius omni vi ne caperetur dimicans 
occubuit. Spolia corporis caputque praecisum ducis Boii 
ovantes templo quod sanctissimum est apud eos intulere. 
12. Purgato inde capite, ut mos iis est, calvam auro 
caelavere, idque sacrum vas iis erat quo sollemnibus 
libarent poculumque idem sacredoti esset ac templi 
antistitibus. 


XXIV.14.7. 
Qui caput hostis rettulisset, eum se [Tiberius Gracchus] 
extemplo liberum iussurum esse; 


XXVILSI.11. 

C. Claudius consul cum in castra redisset, caput 
Hasdrubalis, quod servatum cum cura attulerat, proici 
ante hostium stationes, ... 


XLII.60.2. 

Postquam rediere in castra victores, omnes quidem laeti, 
ante alios Thracum insolens laetitia eminebat; cum cantu 
enim superfixa <hastis> capita hostium portantes redierunt. 


XLIV.26. 

Nec haec tantum Persei per avaritiam est dimissa res, 
cum pecunia soluta aut pacem habere per Eumenen, 
quae uel parte regni redimenda esset, aut deceptus 
protrahere inimicum mercede onustum et hostes merito 
ei Romanos posset facere; sed et ante Genti regis 
parata societas et tum Gallorum  effusorum per 
Illyricum ingens oblatum «auxilium? avaritia dimissum 
est. Veniebant decem milia equitum, par numerus 
peditum et ipsorum iungentium cursum equis et in vicem 
prolapsorum equitum vacuos capientium ad pugnam 
equos. Hi pacti erant eques denos praesentes aureos, 
pedes quinos, mille dux eorum. Venientibus his Perseus 
ab Elpeo ex castris profectus obviam cum dimidia 
copiarum parte denuntiare per vicos urbesque, quae 
viae propinquae sunt, coepit, ut commeatus expedirent, 
frumenti, vini, pecorum ut copia esset. Ipse equos 
phalerasque et sagula donum principibus ferre et 
parvom auri, quod inter paucos divideret, multitudinem 
credens trahi spe posse. Ad Almanam urbem pervenit et 
in ripa fluminis Axi posuit castra. Circa Desudabam in 
Maedica exercitus Gallorum consederat, mercedem 
pactam opperiens. Eo mittit Antigonum, ex purpuratis 
unum, qui iuberet multitudinem Gallorum ad Bylazora— 
Paeoniae is locus est-castra movere, principes ad se 
venire frequentes. septuaginta quinque milia ab Axio 
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flumine et castris regis aberant. Haec mandata ad eos 
cum pertulisset Antigonus adiecissetque, per quantam 
omnium praeparatam cura regis copiam ituri forent 
quibusque muneribus principes advenientes vestis, 
argenti equorumque excepturus rex esset, de his quidem 
se coram cognituros respondent, illud, quod praesens 
pepigissent, interrogant, ecquid aurum, quod in 
singulos pedites equitesque dividendum esset, secum 
advexisset. Cum ad id nihil responderetur, Clondicus, 
regulus eorum, ‘abi, renuntia ergo’ inquit ‘regi, nisi 
aurum obsidesque accepissent, nusquam inde Gallos 
longius vestigium moturos.' Haec relata regi cum esset, 
advocato consilio cum, quid omnes suasuri essent, 
appareret, ipse pecuniae quam regni melior custos 
institit de perfidia et feritate Gallorum disserere, 
multorum iam ante cladibus experta: periculosum esse 
tantam multitudinem in Macedoniam accipere, <ne> 
graviores eos socios habeant quam hostes Romanos. 
Quinque milia equitum satis esse, quibus et uti ad 
bellum possent, et quorum multitudinem ipsi non 
timeant. 


Per.LXIII. 
Livius Drusus consul adversus Scordiscos, 
Gallis oriundam, in Thracia feliciter pugnavit. 


gentem a 


Orosius 

V.23.18. 

Nam inter cetera dictu audituque horrida quae in 
captivos agebant, raptis, cum poculo opus esset, 
humanorum capitum ossibus cruentis capillatisque 
adhuc ac per interiores cavernas male effosso cerebro 
oblitis avide ac sine horrore tamquam ueris poculis 
utebantur, quarum cruentissimi atque immanissimi 
Scordisci erant. 


Pliny 

H.N.XXX.3, 12. 

DCLVII demum anno urbis Cn. Cornelio Lentulo P. 
Licinio Crasso cos. senatus consultum factum est, ne 
homo immolaretur, palamque fit, in tempus illut sacra 
prodigiosa celebrata. 


Propertius 
IIL.7.4 
semina curarum de capite orta tuo. 


IV.10.39 — 44 
Claudius a Rheno traiectos arcuit hostes, 
Belgica cum vasti parma relata ducis, 
Virodomari. Genus hic Rheno iactabat ab ipso, 
mobilis e rectis fundere gaesa rotis. 
Illi ut virgatis iaculans it ab agmine bracis 
torquis ab incisa decidit unca gula. 


Silius Italicus 

Pun.IV.213 — 215. 

Demetit aversi Vosegus tum colla, iubaque 
suspensam portans galeam atque inclusa perempti 
ora viri, patrio divos clamore salutat. 
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Pun.V.652 — 653. 
Nec vos paeniteat, populares, fortibus umbris 
hoc mactare caput: ... 


Pun.XIII.482 — 483. 
At Celtae vacui capitis circumdare gaudent 
ossa, nefas, auro ac mensis ea pocula servant. 


Tacitus 
Ann.1.61.4. 
... simul truncis arborum antefixa ora. 


Ann.XIV.57.6. 

Sulla sexto die pervectis Massiliam percussoribus ante 
metum et rumorem interficitur cum epulandi causa 
discumberet. Relatum caput eius inlusit Nero tamquam 
praematura canitie deforme. 


Ann.XIV.59.3. 

Talem eum [Plautus] centurio trucidavit coram Pelagone 
spadone, quem Nero centurioni et manipulo, quasi 
satellitibus | ministrum regium, praeposuerat. Caput 
interfecti relatum; ... 


Ann.XIV.64.4. 
Additurque atrocior saevitia, quod caput [Octavia's] 
amputatum latumque in urbem Poppaea vidit. 


Valerius Maximus 

VLI.Ext.2 

Exercitu et copiis Gallograecorum a Cn. Manlio 
consule in Olympo monte ex parte deletis ex parte 
captis, Orgiagontis reguli uxor mirae pulchritudinis a 
centurione, cui custodienda tradita erat, stuprum pati 
coacta, postquam ventum est in eum locum, in quem 
centurio misso nuntio necessarios mulieris pretium, quo 
eam redimerent, adferre iusserat, aurum expendente 
centurione et in eius pondus animo oculisque intento 
Gallograecis lingua gentis suae imperavit, ut eum 
occiderent. Interfecti deinde caput abscisum manibus 
retinens ad coniugem venit abiectoque ante pedes eius 
iniuriae et ultionis suae ordinem exposuit. 


Velleius Paterculus 

II.119.5 

Vari corpus semiustum hostilis laceraverat feritas; caput 
eius abscisum latumque ad Maroboduum et ab eo missum 
ad Caesarem gentilicii tamen tumuli sepultura 
honoratum est. 


B.Hisp.XXXII2. 

Ex hostium armis scuta et pila pro vallo, pro caespite 
cadavera collocabantur. Insuper abscisa in gladiorum 
mucronibus capita hominum ordinata ad oppidum 
conversa universa, 


Comm.Schol. Bern. ad Luc.ad 1.445. 

... et praesidem bellorum et caelestium deorum maximum 
Taranin Jovem adsuetum olim humanis placari capitibus, 
nunc vero gaudere pecorum. 


Hebrew 


1 Sam.18:27. 
Dna mnmuü^»a3 qn YUAN NM | 395 T" op 


ἹΠΠΠΠΡ η) mom nrnbow-nN TT RIM κ 
TR? IAD 292 ΠΝ ον) ὙΡΊΠῚ 772 


Old Irish 


Book of Leinster 

568 — 570 

Impadar Cu Chulaind friu 7 topacht a cethri cinnu dib 
colléic 7 tuc cend cech fir dib ara beind do bennaib na 
gabla. 


1243 — 1246 

Luid iar sain in t-ara do saigid a thigerna, 7 cid luath 
condránic in gilla, làathiu conarnic Cá Chulaind 7 topacht 
a chend de Órlab, & turcbais 7 tasbénais do feraib Hérend 
in cend. 


1629 — 1632. 

‘Impa dun in carpat, a gillai, aris for cülu dáig ar bith 
tongu-sa na dé da n-adraim, ni rag-sa ar cul co brunni 
mbrátha co rucur cend na herre üt lim I tasselbad, 

cend Con Culaind.’ 


2171 - 2172 
Bágais Follomain ná ragad ar cülu co hEmain co brunni 
mbrátha 7 betha co mberad cend Ailella leis cosin mind 
óir boi aso. 
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2527 — 2529 

Imsóe Cü Chulaind friu-som "no 7 eiscis a da cend déc 
díb fa chétoir & sádis dá lia déc leó i talmain. Acus 
atbert cend cach fir díb bara liic & atbert cend Ferchon 
Lonsig "no bar[a] liic. 


4035 — 4041 

And sein driuc[h]trais in Líath Macha ba Sualtaim & 
tánic reme fa urdreich na hEmna. Is and sain imsuí a 
scíath féin bar Sualtaim co tópacht bil a scéith féin a 
chend de Sualtaim. Luid in t-ech féin bar cülu arís I 
nEmain 7 in scíath barsinn eoch 7 in cend barsin scíath. 
Agus rabert cend Sualtaim na briathra cétna: “Fir gondair, 
mná berdair, báe aegdair, a Ultu,” bar cend Sualtaim. 


14300 

Ba bes d'Ultaib ind inbaidsin cach curaid no marbdais ar 
galaib oenfir no gatta a n-inchind assa cendaib 7 
commesctha ael airthib co ndenad liathriote cruade díb & 
in tan no bítis i n-immarbaig ro chomramaib dobertis 
dóib co mbítis inna lamaib. 


14310 
Is ed dolluidside dar faidchi na hEmna 7 tri laechcind leis 
do Ultaib. 


14315 

Cach cath 7 cach irga no bid do Chonnachtaib fri Ulto 
dobered Cet in n-inchind inna chriss düs in tetarthad écht 
n-amra d'Ultaib do marbad di. Tain bo Culnee. 


CHAPTER SEVEN 


THE CELTIC AFTERLIFE 


Most modern scholars' agree that certain passages of 
certain ancient authors (Caes.B.G. VI.14.5; Pompon.III.2. 
19; Strab.IV.4.4; Diod.V.28.6; Val.Max.IL.6.10; Luc.I. 
456 — 457) allude to a Celtic belief in life after death and 
it has been called *une des donnés majeures de la 
tradition druidique"? The Celtic beliefs, which can be 
discerned from the Graeco-Roman and Irish vernacular 
literature, are confirmed by archaeology.’ However, some 
modern scholars‘ refer to this belief with the controversial 
phrase ‘immortality of the soul’ and claim that it is linked 
to the Druids by Graeco-Roman tradition? This chapter 
will demonstrate that the Celtic concept of the afterlife is 
a corporeal one in a specific physical location and that the 
references to it or descriptions of it as “immortality of the 
soul” or reincarnation are misleading or incorrect 
respectively. 


Caesar (Caes.B.G.VI.19.4) states that, at a funeral, 
presumably of a nobleman, since they are the only ones 
whom Caesar would have noted, various personal 
possessions, even animals, are burnt, presumably on the 
funeral bier. He also says that, previously, people such as 
slaves and certain chosen clients also used to be burnt 
after the funeral; this is mentioned by the Berne 
Scholiasts (Comm.Schol.Bern. ad Lucan. ad 1.451). Like 
Caesar, Pomponius Mela also says that they would burn 
or bury useful items with the dead and relatives, 
presumably meaning the wives, would throw themselves 
onto the pyre’ (Pompon.III.2.19). According to Kramer 
and Dittenberger,’ Caesar's use of the phrase paulo supra 
hanc memoriam, means before the time of those who are 
now alive and, therefore, in this context, that is up to the 
end of the 2nd century BCE; this strongly suggests that 
the practice had stopped before Caesar's arrival, possibly 
well before, a view also expressed by Brunaux.? But the 
most obvious meaning of memoriam in this context, 
especially qualified by hanc, is “written account”; 
therefore, Caesar may be referring only to the time 
immediately before his invasion. MacCulloch? says that 


! Nutt Vol.II:112; Macbain:134 and 137; Jullian 1909:173; MacCulloch 
1911:333; Grenier 1945:368; Mac Cana:123; Wait 1985:206; Brunaux 
1986:86 — 87; Green 1986a:129; Le Roux & Guyonvarc'h 1986a:257; 
Nosenko:106; Webster 1992: 112; Brunaux 1996:44; Birkhan:838; 
Cunliffe 1997:208. 

? Le Roux & Guyonvarc’h 1986a:257. 

? Piggott 1968:121. 

^ Brunaux 1986:51; Nosenko:106; Webster 1992: 112. 

$ Nosenko:106. 

$ While in some instances this may have been voluntary, it was 
probably, like the Indian custom of sati, expected of the wife, whether 
she wanted to or not. 

7 Kramer & Dittenberger:176. 

ὃ Brunaux 1996:166. 

? MacCulloch 1948:175. 
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the fact that Pomponius Mela does not mention it does 
seem to indicate that it was obsolete by his time, but this 
is an argumentum ex silentio. Some Irish sagas mention 
the importance of killing the animals belonging to the 
deceased at the burial," which not only corroborates 
Caesar and Pomponius Mela, but also suggests that it was 
the practice of burning people, which was obsolete. These 
practices only make sense if there was a belief that the 
man would use the items and slaves or meet the wife and 
clients after death. Lucan says that the Druids taught that 
after death the spirit controls limbs, meaning a physical 
body, in another world (Luc.L456 — 457). Diodorus 
Siculus says that the Gauls throw letters to dead relatives 
onto biers so that the dead will be able to read them 
(Diod.V.28.6), Pomponius Mela says that they even 
considered business transactions as being possible after 
death (Pompon.III.2.19) and, like Pomponius Mela, 
Valerius Maximus states that the Gauls' belief in the 
immortality of souls is so strong that they believe that 
they are able to collect debts after death (Val. 
Max.Il.6.10). All these indicate a belief in a physical 
existence in another place different from this world, 
where the dead reside and can read letters. 


However, although he accepts the reports of the burning 
of goods on pyres, Tierney" finds the report of letters to 
the dead put into funeral fires “quite incredible”, but 
without saying why. He also claims that these reports 
seem to be “the product of a wonder-making fantasy” by 
Diodorus, which, by the time of Pomponius Mela and 
Valerius Maximus, grew from being mere letters to being 
“cheques on the bank of Pluto” and that possibly 
Diodorus’ informant was ignorant of Gallic customs and 
misinterpreted a Gallic funeral.’ Tierney? seems to 
support this idea by claiming that Diodorus says that such 
activities only happen at “some funerals”. Presumably his 
reasoning is that Diodorus’ informant probably witnessed 
the practice at only some funerals and extrapolated the 
practice to all funerals. However, the fact that Tierney 
finds the reports incredible proves only that Tierney does 
not believe them, it does not prove that they were untrue. 
Indeed, Wait" states that, even though it may have 
seemed incredible to Tierney, the reports present “a 
consistent and reasonable picture within the Celtic 
context" and ethnology reveals that the destruction of 
objects in this world was necessary for their transmission 
to the next and this supports the reports by Classical 


10 Nosenko:106. 

!! Tierney:206. 

? Tierney:206. 

P Tierney:206. 

14 Wait 1985:205 — 206. 


writers. Moreover, Tierney’s apparent support for his 
claim is based on a mistranslation of the passage of 
Diodorus. The word ἐνίους does not describe τας 
ταφας, as Tierney contends that it does, because the 
former is masculine and the latter is feminine, and, 
therefore, the phrase *some funerals" does not exist in the 
sentence. Nor, for the same reason, can the word ἐνίους 
describe ἐπιστολιαὶς; therefore, the sentence does not 
contain the phrase “some letters". The only possibility is 
that the word ἐνίους is the subject of the verb 
ἐμβάλλειν in an oratio obliqua construction dependent 
on a verb which is understood and, therefore, that the 
meaning of the word ἐνίους must be “some [people]". 


Archaeology, particularly the finds from the Aisne-Marne 
culture, has provided further evidence for understanding 
the Celtic afterlife. The burial practices of the Celts on 
the Continent in general can be divided into two types. 
The most common, because the evidence is often 
preserved and noticeable, was inhumation, which was 
practised by the Gauls and the Celts in general from the 
7th century until the 1st century BCE," and even into the 
Ist century ΟΕ,” or from the 5th century to the 3rd 
century BCE” or from the Early La Tene.' One of the 
more remarkable elements among a new and complex 
ensemble of funerary practices was cremation.” 
Cremation appears at the beginning of the 3rd century 
BCE or at the end of the Middle La Téne,” during the 3rd 
and 2nd centuries BCE,” or in the late 2nd century or 
early Ist century BCE.” In some cases, Filip? says, 
cremation dominated only from the end of the 2nd 
century BCE and the beginning of the Ist. It arose in the 
north of France in the 4th century BCE” or in the middle 
of the 3rd century BCE” and, during the 3rd century 
BCE, slowly spread south and east from the North 
Champagne region;” the cause for this change is 
unknown? and has stimulated many theories,” but is 
sometimes attributed to the Belgae," although this 1s not 
certain.’ Brunaux" states that the custom is certainly not 
to be found in Celtic culture. The divergences of dates are 
due to regional variability in the change from inhumation 
to cremation, which was adopted unevenly by the Celts,? 
to the fact that some graves, due to a paucity of grave 
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goods, are very difficult to date and can only be estimated 
very approximately and to the question of whether one 
includes in the category of inhumation burials in storage 
pits, ditches etc. As regards the geographical spread, 
broadly speaking, cremation appears to have become the 
dominant rite first in North-East and Southern France and 
later elsewhere. 


The custom in inhumation was for the body to be dressed 
according to social position” and gender, Celtic women 
often being buried with their jewellery,? and then to be 
placed supine in a rectangular grave, head to the west and 
feet to the east.” It was rare for several individuals to be 
buried together." From the Middle La Téne period on it 
was the custom, from the Czech Republic to France, to 
demarcate burials by enclosure-ditches.* The practice of 
inhumation also involved the interment with the deceased 
of offerings of ceramics and cuts of meat, generally 
placed at the ends of the grave.” Equipment and items 
appropriate to the deceased's position in this life were 
buried with him/her? and it seems that the deceased's 
possessions all had a place in the afterlife.“ Aristocratic 
warriors were usually buried with full panoply and 
anything relevant to this world and the next;? after the 
Early La Tène period the normal panoply was a sword, a 
single spear and a sword belt, shields only being included 
from the 3rd century BCE;? the goods would all be 
placed in the grave, as they had existed in life, except that 
the deceased's weapons were destroyed." Since it was the 
family who determined the contents, this practice enabled 
the family, if it belonged to the tribal élite, to display its 
wealth, and therefore its status," presumably by visibly 
and permanently relinquishing expensive items and signs 
of wealth. Filip says that, in Celtic flat burials, it is 
possible to distinguish between the graves of the wealthy 
and the warriors, those of persons of average income and 
those of the poor, who had no grave goods, and, in some 
cemeteries, form 10 — 15 per cent of the number of 
graves. Such behaviour indicates a socially stratified 
society." The tombs of the élite are classed as an 
expression of a "heroic" society." While in ordinary 
burials the grave goods would be modest, in the case of 
the nobility these would be weapons, ornaments, amber, 
prestige goods, Mediterranean imports related to feasting, 
such as Etruscan drinking vessels, or possibly a Celtic 
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chariot;? often Celtic men and frequently warriors on the 
Continent were buried with either chariots or wagons.” 
Burials with the two-wheeled chariot, which began from 
the 5th century BCE in the Marne and Rhineland regions, 
are most distinctive,’ but less extravagant in grave 
goods." They are more common in the Champagne 
region,” 250 having been found by 1995.* Burials with 
vehicles occur with other types of graves and these latter 
graves, without chariots, display a socio-economic 
hierarchy; the rich women were buried wearing a torque, 
the rich men with their weapons, such as a sword or 
thrusting spear, while the men and women beneath them 
on the social ladder were buried with, respectively, 
spears, but no sword, and bracelets. The weapons would 
have been destroyed by their blades being bent, a practice 
characteristic of ceremonial breaking.* The rest, forming 
half of the tombs identified, were buried with only 
pottery.” Rich burials with chariots, reflecting the idea 
that prestige goods were an attribute of status, were at 
their height in the 6th century BCE,* continuing into the 
5th.” For most of the 4th century BCE until the end of the 
2nd warrior equipment indicated status.” From 
approximately 200 to 100 BCE the graves were simpler 
with less distinction of rank and status.’ This does not 
contradict Brunaux’s chronology regarding inhumation, 
because, as has been said, regional variability and the 
lack of grave goods, resulting in approximations, cause 
the divergences in dating. Brunaux? suggests that the 
dead were buried to acquire existence beyond and that the 
tomb assured protection for the skeleton and a place of 
tranquillity for the wanderings between the different 
worlds and says that the grave was as much a means of 
keeping the dead from coming back as it was a place of 
rest. In the 1st century BCE and early Ist century CE, in 
the North Celtic region, the pre-Roman ‘Belgic’ burials, 
which were as rich as those of the graves of the 6th and 
5th centuries in the rest of Gaul at their zenith,” with their 
contents, such as wine cups, amphorae and meat, show 
not only the importance and propensity of the people for 
funeral feasting rituals,“ which seem to be the main 
interest of very late Iron Age chieftains,” but also the 
clear belief of the Celts in an afterlife, even if only in the 
tomb. But even the graves of the less affluent usually 
contained all the necessities of life, which shows that the 
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afterlife was accessible to all and not just the wealthy; 
Nosenko” considers it to be unlikely that the Celts would 
consider the joys of the afterlife to be the preserve of the 
rich alone. However, from the materials buried it seems 
that social status was preserved after death.‘ 


As regards the custom of cremation, Brunaux? proposes 
that, prior to cremation, the body was exposed; this idea 
is based on the fact that analysis of bones has revealed 
that some bones were dry before they were burnt. This 
may find support in the Celtic belief that carrion birds 
carry the soul to the gods in the sky” (Sil.Pun.IIL341 — 
343); the bodies may have been exposed for the carrion 
birds. Whether there was exposure or not, after the 
cremation the ashes were placed in a sizeable, probably 
wood-lined, chamber with food, pottery, artefacts and 
some metal objects;" weapons no longer seem to be 
included in grave goods and, according to 
Büchsenschütz," seem to have been disposed of in the 
great sanctuaries, such as Gournay-sur-Aronde. Analysis 
of the bones and the other materials with the remains 
suggests that the cremated formed only a part of the 
population and a select part at that.” Women seem to be 
more numerous than men and the latter can be identified 
by their grave goods as farmers or artisans, but never as 
warriors.^ The cremation grave was a pit where the 
cremated remains and the offerings were deposited and 
does not appear as a real burial, that is something well 
constructed and conspicuous on the surface; instead it 
was usually only a simple unformed hole giving no 
indication of its existence.” Sometimes several 
individuals can be found in the same burial.” Cremation 
was also applied to the chariot burials of the Gaulish 
aristocracy, the chariot frequently being burned and the 
weapons sacrificed, that is broken, or replaced by parade 
weapons; these forms of burial, the majority dating from 
the Early La Téne, have been found in the North, the 
Paris region and West-Central areas of France." It seems 
that the weapons of the aristocrats, being broken and 
buried, were treated differently from those of other 
classes, which may have been placed in a sanctuary; a 
possible reason for the destruction of the weapon(s) may 
have been either to prevent quarrels among the surviving 
relatives? or because the weapon(s) were too closely 
associated with the deceased to be used by anyone else". 
The evidence for cremation is not as noticeable as for 
inhumation and, therefore, it may have been more 
widespread than it appears.* These burials witnessed only 
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the rites of interment and there is no evidence of a 
funerary cult above the tomb.“ Indeed, Bruanux? says 
that, with no demarcated enclosure, no arrangement of 
paths and no alignment of graves, in short nothing to 
indicate human involvement in the area, the areas where 
the burials were located cannot be considered as 
necropoleis and that these places were no longer places of 
rest, but had become places to put the bones. Cremation, 
the development of urbanisation and the establishment of 
formal temple structures were all part of the changes 
which spread through the majority of the Celtic world at 
the end of the 2nd century BCE.” Cremation does not 
seem to have totally displaced inhumation; even as late as 
the Augustan period one might be buried in a tomb with 
jewellery, food, utensils and cooking implements.“ 


There is one conclusion, which is reached from the 
archaeological evidence concerning inhumation and even 
cremation. The Gaulish customs prove a definite belief in 
an afterlife and the continuance of the individual’s 
identity. The incorporation of goods in the grave has 
been accepted as agreeing with the idea of a life after 
death” or at least as enough to suggest that a belief in an 
afterlife existed.” Brunaux states definitely that the Gauls 
of the period equipped the dead for a new life beyond the 
grave“ and Piggott says that the contents of the graves 
indicate the implication of a literal understanding of an 
afterlife. Although having previously accepted that the 
Celts believed in an afterlife,” Green is not as definite, 
merely saying that grave goods “may imply a belief that 
the deceased would need them” and, therefore, “may 
indicate a ritual which suggests the expectation of an 
after-life"?' According to Ferguson,” this belief in an 
afterlife contrasts with the general pessimistic attitude to 
death expressed in Roman literature, such as by Catullus 
(Cat.V.5 — 6, CD) possibly a literary construct or 
reflecting the attitude of the educated, literate class who 
had dispensed with the traditional Roman beliefs and the 
optimistic belief in life after death therein. Interestingly, 
while the Berne Scholiasts say that the belief in life after 
death made the Gallic warriors fight more bravely, both 
Caesar and Pomponius Mela state that the belief was 
designed and taught specifically to do this. Although 
MacCulloch? accepts this, there is no actual reason for 
thinking it and it is probably a misinterpretation,” a 
surmise” or a rationalisation.” It seems to be a case of 
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mistaking the result of the teaching for the intention due 
to the Roman writers’ rationalising tendency” or 
cynicism. It is rather the case that the classical authors 
have grasped nothing of the Celtic mentality. According 
to Le Roux and Guyonvarc’h,” warfare was too much of 
a part of Celtic life for the Druids to occupy themselves 
with such psychological arguments, but this is possibly 
an unwarranted assertion. Brunaux apparently suggests 
that the Druids rationalised a belief in life after death, 
which went back to prehistoric times." Macbain'” says 
that all Indo-European peoples believed that the human 
soul lived on after death. 


The archaeological evidence confirms the reports of the 
Classical authors who mention the burning of bodies," 
Caesar, Pomponius Mela and Diodorus Siculus, all of 
whom belong to the Posidonian Tradition, although 
Pomponius Mela says that the Celts bury as well as burn 
their dead (Pompon.III.2.19); moreover, the evidence 
also corroborates those texts concerned with the Celtic 
belief in an afterlife." It is probable that, as Caesar says 
(Caes.B.G. VI.19.4), wives, clients, slaves or anything 
dear or useful to the dead were also cremated. From 
Caesar's descriptions the Gallic custom of cremation, 
with its cremation of animals and people, was similar to 
the Homeric style" (HomJ/XXIIL161 — 177). 
According to Brunaux, Caesar is describing a form of 
burial, which can actually be placed at a much earlier 
time, when cremation was exceptional; indeed, according 
to archaeology, such burials were so rare that none has 
been found."5 Cremation does not mean that the belief in 
the afterlife ceased;" it merely implies a significant 
alteration of belief" and indicates that a different 
eschatology developed." Brunaux has proposed how 
Celtic eschatology may have altered in the change from 
inhumation to cremation. Cremation brought a revolution 
in the conception of the grave," the conception of the 
soul as perfectly distinct from the body" and with it the 
afterlife. With cremation the deceased no longer had the 
same status as he had had in life and individuality had 
gone!" and a new concept arose, the distinction between 
the soul and the body, implying that a person lives on in 
another shape.'^ Cunliffe'* suggests that cremation may 
have been a resurgence of the idea of the spirit being 
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released into the sky or an emulation of Roman practice; 
the latter is unlikely because cremation did not become 
standard practice in Rome until the 1st century BCE, long 
after cremation had been introduced into Gaul. Brunaux 
believes that cremation indicates a new belief regarding 
the move of the soul from the body.'? This belief is that 
the destruction of the body by cremation was actually 
necessary for the transition of the soul to the afterlife.''^ 
As the basis of his theory, he uses the practice of the 
destruction of some grave goods, such as weapons, even 
before the introduction of cremation."" Certainly, one 
reason for the ‘ceremonial killing’, that is the destruction, 
of a personal object of the deceased, such as a weapon, is 
to release the spirit in the object in order to accompany 
the dead person to the afterlife" and Reinach'” says that 
the belief underlying this practice is probably that, just as 
the deceased is a broken being, it is necessary for the 
objects accompanying him to be broken too. Brunaux'” 
proposes that this custom practised on inanimate objects 
may be explained by the belief that these possessions had 
a double and that the dead did not actually use the grave 
goods physically interred with the body but used the 
doubles, which could only be used when the physical 
original was destroyed and the double released. A similar 
belief, and no doubt the inspiration for Brunaux’s 
proposal, is held by the Nubas of Sudan, the Vais of 
Liberia and some peoples of Oceania." Brunaux'” 
suggests that cremation may have had the same purpose 
of destroying the body so that the double of the body can 
be separated and be used by the soul. The destruction of 
the body became viewed as essential for the soul's 
passing by ensuring the separation of the soul'? as well 
as, presumably, the separation of the body's double. 
Nosenko™ concurs with this theory. Support for it can be 
found in Patroclus’ statement that he is denied access to 
the land of the dead until his body is cremated 
(Hom.//.XXIII.71 — 74) and the fact that ancient Irish 
tradition suggests that the Celts believed in the existence 
of a double or “substance”, only differing from the bodily 
substance by its indestructible nature, who leaves the 
body after death and leads an independent existence in 
the Otherworld." If this theory were true, it would 
indicate that the eschatology adapted to the change in 
practice and it is more a case of cremation acquiring this 
purpose of freeing the double than already having it when 
it was introduced. However, while this is an interesting 
proposition and draws on comparative anthropology, 
there is insufficient support for it to be accepted as 
anything more than a suggestion. It is possible that 
cremation may indicate or have been the result of a 
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change in the conception of the afterlife and the soul's 
sphere of existence; the soul was no longer conceived as 
living in the grave or under the earth using its old body, 
but in the sky or in a supernatural world in another body. 
This would explain the absence of a cult at the grave. But 
it does not seem to have eliminated or even undermined 
the basic belief in an afterlife. 


However, the practice of a decent burial does not seem to 
have been accorded everyone."^ Indeed, the number of 
excavated graves dating from the Middle and Late La 
Téne show that cremations do not correspond to the 
whole of the population and it can be noted very clearly 
that not all the dead acquired graves." In view of the fact 
that skeletons have been found in rubbish pits, disused 
storage pits or ditches surrounding a sacred enclosure, it 
seems that not everyone received an honourable burial;"* 
indeed, it is clear that many people were not buried." 
These skeletons may not have been victims of human 
sacrifice, but may have been rendered impure and, 
therefore, denied a proper burial." The body was 
probably exposed until the flesh had decomposed and the 
spirit was considered to have left; once the excarnation 
process was complete and the spirit had gone, the bones 
were disposed of without any ceremony or ritual.! 


It is alleged that warriors killed in battle were people who 
did not receive a burial and that their bodies were left to 
rot on the battlefield. This is based on the account by 
Pausanias of the aftermath of the battle of Thermopylae 
in 279 BCE at which the Gauls were defeated 
(Paus.X.21.6). Pausanias says that after the defeat the 
Gauls sent no one to bury the dead and instead left the 
bodies either to be buried by someone or to be eaten by 
carrion birds. Pausanias suggests two reasons for this. 
The first is to strike terror into their enemies; the second 
is that the Gauls have no feeling for the dead. Pausanias 
overlooks another possible reason, which is that, as 
Pausanias says, the Gauls ran away and, therefore, were 
hardly likely to come back to bury their dead and just 
relied on their enemies to do so; in which case this 
episode cannot be taken as a typical example. However, 
the most likely explanation is that this was, indeed, 
typical behaviour of Gauls towards the dead in battle, not 
for the reasons given by Pausanias, but because the Gauls 
believed that, when the bodies of warriors were eaten by 
carrion birds, their souls were transported to the gods by 
the birds. This probably inspired Silius Italicus to 
mention that the Celts did not burn their dead but 
believed that their souls would be carried up to the sky 
and the gods, if their limbs were eaten by vultures 
(SilPun.II.341 — 343); Aelian reports that the 
Celtiberians let their fallen warriors be eaten by vultures 
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(AelN.A.X.22). Jullian claims that this custom had 
disappeared from Gaul. 


Two sites, which provide examples of the disposal of 
human remains other than by a recognised burial, are 
Gournay-sur-Aronde, at which many human remains 
have been found," and Ribemont-sur-Ancre, which had 
the remains of hundreds of individuals.'** The remains at 
both sites displayed signs that the corpses were 
dismembered as part of a funerary ritual. This treatment 
would not be given to the ordinary Gaul, who was buried 
or cremated, but to a small section of the population." At 
Gournay-sur-Aronde the bones were placed in the ditch 
enclosing the sacred area;' on the basis of the idea that 
the Gauls believed that the deceased’s spirit still in the 
bones added power to that of the animal bones and 
swords in the ditch,’ Brunaux'? has suggested that the 
bones would act as an apotropaic cordon around the area. 
This idea, although plausible, is unverifiable and purely 
speculative. Despite this Wait" seems to consider it 
possible. Even 1f correct, what does this imply about the 
section of the population treated this way? Would 
outcasts or people rendered impure be considered as 
suitable to protect the enclosure? 


Brunaux's'? latest interpretation regarding Ribemont-sur- 
Ancre is that the first, quadrangular, enclosure, in each 
corner of which is an ossuary, hollow square structures 1 
metre high'? composed of human bones in a criss-cross 
pattern, was a trophy, the bones being those of the 
defeated warriors, the denial of a ritual appropriate to 
warriors being due to their defeated status. Brunaux'^ 
interprets the second enclosure, *un polygone vaguement 
circulaire" and approximately forty metres from the first, 
as being a ἧρῶον, in which the victors’ dead were 
exposed naked to be eaten by birds. This is 
archaeological evidence supporting the literary references 
to the custom of leaving the bodies of dead warriors to be 
eaten by birds so that their souls could go to the gods. 
Using lines from Lucan (Luc.L447 — 449), Brunaux 
hypothesises that the ritual required sacred words to be 
spoken to ensure the transport of the souls. 


This belief that the dead warriors'souls were transported 
to the gods by the birds probably arose because of the fact 
that the crow, a carrion bird, would be seen after battles 
eating the bodies of slain warriors;'? as a result of this 
both the crow or raven (the two are considered 
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interchangeable) were, for the Celts, “the bird of battle 
par excellence”, symbolising the slaughter of war and 
being associated with combat and destruction.“ The Irish 
triple goddess of war and destruction, the Morrigna or 
Badbh,'* could change into ravens'* and the Irish Celts 
often represented the goddess of war by a crow. One form 
of the war goddess, called Badbh Catha, “the Battle 
Crow” or “Battle Raven",? embodied the concept of a 
winged soul leaving the body after death;^' a similar 
concept is found in Roman art.” Therefore, the concept 
that the crow guided the soul of dead warriors? is 
probably derived from these ideas. Although Catullus 
knew that the crow was a carrion bird (Cat.CVIILS — 
6),'* Silius Italicus and Aelian probably used “vulture” 
because it was probably the best-known carrion bird in 
the Mediterranean world. 


In view of the fact both that entrance to an afterlife in the 
Otherworld seems to be available to all regardless of past 
deeds and possibly even to those buried in mass graves, 
and that life there reflects all the aspects of the world of 
the living with no indication of any form of retribution or 
punishment for past deeds, that the fate of good and evil 
are the same,'* it has been stated that “the idea of justice 
... was absent from the faith of the Kelts" and not only 
was the afterlife not a reward for ethical or moral 
behaviour, but the concepts good and bad were irrelevant 
to the idea of life after death." It seems that the afterlife 
for the Celts not only did not provide compensation for 
ills or sufferings in this world or a punishment for those 
who had misused the opportunities of this world," but 
was a double and a continuation of this world.'* Unlike 
the Roman afterlife,’ there is no evidence of moral 
retribution after death or of a judgement day.'^ There is 
no distinction between justice and success." It seems that 
the only punishment a Celt might receive is the anger of 
the gods for those who disobey them or exclusion from 
religious activities for refusal to accept the judgement of 
the Druids (Caes.B.G.VI. 13.6) and even then this 
punishment is limited only to this Πε” 
(Caes.B.G.VI.13.7). MacCulloch'? suggests that, since 
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bravery is so important to the Celts, there was the belief 
that cowards would not receive the afterlife. Support for 
this may be found in the instruction ᾿ανδρείαν ᾽ασκεῖν, 
in the alleged example of Druidic teaching (Diog. 
Laert.Vitae.Prooem.6), and in Irish myths, in which 
reincarnation is given to heroes, that is brave people, as a 
reward. 


This now leads to the question regarding the actual 
conception or conceptions of the afterlife held by the 
Celts. There is little help from the Classical sources, 
whose descriptions of the afterlife disagree. They vary in 
degrees of precision, from the vague (Pompon.III.2.19; 
Strab.IV.4. 4) to the implication of other bodies (Caes. 
B.G.VI.14.5) to the more precise indication of a physical 
afterlife in another world (Luc.I.456 — 458; Comm.Schol. 
Bern. ad Luc. ad 1.451 and 454; Adnot. super Luc. ad 
1.458). Diodorus appears to agree with Lucan by saying 
that εἰς ἕτερον σῶμα τῆς ψυχῆς εἰσδυομένης 
(Diod.V.28.6), but it can be seen that he actually differs 
from the Latin authors mentioned and that his 
information is polluted by interpretatio Graecia when he 
claims that the Gauls follow ó Πυθαγόρου λόγος and 
that the soul enters a body again δι’ ἐτῶν ὡρισμένων. 
It can be stated with certainty that it was believed that the 
dead lived a life similar to that which they had left but in 
another world. What was this world like? 
Unfortunately, because the archaeological evidence can 
be interpreted in more than one way and an attempt to 
clarify the situation by reference to Celtic, primarily Irish, 
mythology and legend has not succeeded, opinions are 
divided and each opinion cites archaeology and Celtic 
vernacular sources as support. Moreover, even if the 
Insular Celtic conceptions of the Otherworld could be 
clarified, it must be remembered that, as Grenier'® points 
out, one cannot be sure whether and to what degree the 
conception and spatial position of the Otherworld held by 
the Insular Celts were also held by the Continental Celts. 


In Irish literature, mention is made of magical islands. 
They have been given various names, ^ but the 
description of the land is the same. The dead return to a 
primordial state" and the world of the dead is not 
presented as a horrible place. There is no pain, care, 
disease, old age or decay.'? It is full of music and 
birdsong, an abundance of food and feasting'” and beauty 
and beautiful women.’ Everything is beautiful, young, 
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attractive and pure.'” It is a marvellous country where 
men are eternally young? and is a more enviable 
situation in comparison to that of the living in this 
world." Not surprisingly, since it is the principal 
diversion of a heroic society!” and the legends are 
addressed above all to members of the warrior nobility,'” 
there is still fighting between heroes." It has been 
compared to the Scandanavian concept Valhalla." 
Interestingly, even mortals can reach these islands.'” 


While it has been stated that the “world beyond the 
grave" should only be identified with a magical land in 
the hills of Ireland, '* there are two basic views. One view 
calls these islands in the ocean the Otherworld, but does 
not identify them with the world beyond the grave'*' and 
holds rather that the burial customs point to a belief that 
the dead, separate from the once-living body, live on, not 
as shades, but with a physical body, residing in the 
grave, ® the dead Celt's personality continuing in a new 
immortal version of his previous body filled with his 
spirit, a belief similar to Vedic teaching? and, according 
to Kendrick," a belief found among various pre- 
industrial peoples and familiar to ethnographers. It was a 
world where one's earthly status was recognised and 
continued. This belief explains the Classical evidence 
that famous dead were consulted through dreams'* 
(Tert.De Anim.LVII.10) and Green” proposes that the 
enclosure-ditches around burials may have served to stop 
the dead from travelling from the grave as a malevolent 
force, which suggests that the Celtic dead resemble the 
Roman /emures. Support for this argument is claimed to 
be found in Irish myths, which relate how the spirit 
animated the body in another world and it is possible for 
the dead to return in a fully clothed tangible body'* and 
in which tombs were described as houses in which the 
dead lived and from which the dead might come, not as 
ghosts, but in bodies which could be cut.'? The evidence 
of grave goods, weapons, coins, ornaments and even 
chariots as well as the design of the tomb is held to 
confirm that this was the belief.” However, Jullian and 
Brunaux in 1986 do not think that, when inhumation was 
the practice, the dead were intended to inhabit the graves 
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as homes,’ but that the grave was merely a means of 
easing the journey of the dead from this world to the 
next;'” they say that there are not enough domestic items 
buried with the body and there would have been attempts 
to preserve the body. By 1996 Brunaux™ contends that 
in the Early La Téne or the 5th and 4th centuries BCE, 
the dead were believed to lead a vegetative existence in 
the grave. MacCulloch argues that all the evidence taken 
together suggests that the Celts believed that the future 
life was in a body in a replica of this world. He also 
says that from this the Celts would have developed the 
idea of a wide, hollow, subterranean world of the dead,"* 
which the Celts do not seem to have considered as being 
gloomy," to which all graves lead, a belief which 
survived among many peoples, such as the Slavs and the 
Scandinavians,'* and which must have been the realm of 
Dis Pater.” He suggests that it was with the development 
of this belief in a multitude of graves leading to the 
underworld that the Earth-god became Dis Pater, god of 
the dead.” MacCulloch grants that other eschatologies, 
such as the world of the dead being far off in a distant 
place or in the sky, developed,” but this belief in a bodily 
afterlife in the grave survived, even in areas where 
cremation was practised,” along side the belief in bodily 
immortality in another world; and sometimes all these 
beliefs might be held simultaneously.“ However, 
MacCulloch is adamant that the Land of the Blessed 
where the gods and heroes live never appears in stories 
about the dead," is not the land of the dead" and is never 
mentioned as being so in sagas, Márchen or popular 
tradition." In view of the fact that the Otherworld was 
conceived as a number of regions displaying different 
aspects,’ it is possible that the Land of the Blessed and 
the Land of the Dead are two aspects of the same 
Otherworld.” 


The other view, like the first one, states that the 
personality of the deceased survives in a recognisable 
form?" or that the spirit has a new body," but that it lives 
again in another region?" elsewhere.*” There was a firm 
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conviction in a personal existence in another world,’ a 
literal and vivid re-living of a life, exactly corresponding 
to the deceased’s life when alive, but beyond the grave," 
“a continuing material existence"? However, while it is 
held that the dead lived in a world beyond the grave, it is 
unclear what form this world took.^" Scholars either have 
assumed the Land of the Dead, the world beyond the 
grave, to be the same as the previously mentioned 
Otherworld’! or believe that the two have become 
confused;”” this is not inconsistent with Irish legend, but 
it is also possible to consider that the Land of the Dead 
was separate.” This uncertainty is due to reliance on Irish 
myths, since the Gaulish view of the afterlife is 
unknown”! and Classical sources and archaeological 
evidence cannot help. While these legends provide a clear 
description of the strange, unearthly place called the 
Otherworld, the relationship of the Land of the Dead with 
the Otherworld is ambiguous, probably because the 
interpretation of the world to which the dead went varied 
from tribe to tribe. Indeed, according to the Celts’ ideas, 
there was no precise border between the world of the 
living and the world of the dead." Support for this 
second view may be found in Irish vernacular literature. 
In this literature the land to which the dead go has been 
located in various places, sometimes determined by the 
geographical position of the believers, such as outside 
normal time and space,” far to the east beyond the rising 
sun,” under the sea,” under the ground?* by the people 
in the interior of Ireland,” or on an island or islands in 
the West? by the people on the coast of Ireland? 
indeed, the latter idea, the Dead going to a land in the 
West, is found not only in Irish legend, but in Homer 
(Hom.Od.X. 508 — 512; XXIV.11 — 14), who places the 
House of Hades in the far West. Plutarch says that, 
according to a legend of the Celts, Chronos or Saturn was 
imprisoned on an island, one of a group of four islands?” 
five days journey west from Britain, and the inhabitants 
live there without pain or work, furnished with 
everything, either sacrificing to the god or indulging in 
philosophy (Plut.De def.or.18; De fac.26.2 — 3). It 1s 
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possible that Plutarch is reproducing, subject to 
interpretatio Graeca, a Celtic description of the 
Otherworld. This legend seems to have survived to the 
mid-4th century CE, since Avienus refers to an island 
sacred to Saturn (Avien.Ora Maritima.161—162).?' If this 
view is correct, the Otherworld of corporeal beings 
contrasts with the gloomy Classical afterlife filled with 
ghosts,*” although Green says that the place presided over 
by Donn was sombre. One thing is certain. The islands 
of the Otherworld or of the Dead must not be confused 
with the real islands where the Druids are alleged to go to 
study (Caes.B.G. VI.13.11 — 12). 


According to Nosenko,™ there was a contradiction in the 
Celtic view of the afterlife, because the Celts not only 
believed that a dead person's soul lived in another world, 
but they also believed in the migration of the soul to a 
different body in this world. Nosenko?* proposes a 
solution to the contradiction. He suggests that the Celts 
believed in a plurality of souls in each person. The 
indestructible double, or soul-shadow or soul-image, led a 
corporeal existence in the land beyond the grave on the 
Islands in the ocean and perhaps the hills of Ireland. On 
the other hand, according to Nosenko," the Celts 
evidently believed in another “substance”, the soul-spirit 
or soul-breath, which entered a different body in this 
world. 


The differences and contradictions regarding the spatial 
position of the Celtic afterlife are to be expected in view 
of the large number of tribes and the fact that the 
geographical position of their territories probably affected 
their mythology and teaching; ultimately, it must be 
remembered that it was highly unlikely that the Celts had 
a uniform canon and doctrine regarding the afterlife. As 
Grenier^* points out, the legends placing the Otherworld 
on islands are those of a sea-faring people, meaning the 
Irish Celts. However, despite these difficulties, two points 
are clear. The Celts had a clear belief in a material life 
after death, whether in the grave, in a land of the dead or 
in a beautiful Otherworld, and this life beyond the grave 
seems to have been available to the aristocracy at least, 
but probably to all Celts regardless of one's behaviour 
and moral conduct and without any adherence to any 
code, moral, dietary or otherwise. 


While it is clear that the particular position of the Celtic 
afterlife, under the ground or over the sea in the West, 
depends on the geographical position of the particular 
Celts holding that belief, it is also clear that the certainty 
of a bodily life after death, the attractive nature of that 
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life and the apparent absence of any punishment for 
misdeeds contrasts starkly with Roman beliefs, be they 
extinction or possible immortality for the soul or the 
belief in a trial and judgement for some, paradise for a 
few and an existence devoid of personality and feeling for 
the many. In view of this difference between the Roman 
religion and the Gallic, it is difficult to accept Woolf’s 
contention that the Gauls considered the Roman religion 
better and exchanged their, on the whole positive, beliefs 
for pessimistic negative ones. 


The extent of the influence on the Gallic belief by Roman 
religion and the Salvation religions can be gauged. 


Jullian?? claims that the Oriental deities were popular 
with the Gauls, because Mithras signified the sun and 
Isis, and presumably Cybele, the Earth and every culture 
appreciated these concepts. However, the inscriptions do 
not support this. In Belgic Gaul there were no inscriptions 
to Cybele and Magna Mater, only one to Isis"? and, as 
regards Mithras, there were three inscriptions, two in the 
Tungri tribal territory” and one also among the 
Suessiones,?? and only one mithraeum, at Mackwiller. In 
Aquitania there was one inscription each for Isis?? and 
Mithras™ and, as with Belgic Gaul, none for Cybele; 
however, there were eight for Magna Mater, six in 
Lactora [Lectoure],* one in Burdigala [Bordeaux] and 
in Vesunna [Périgeux].?" Although they were not rejected 
entirely, the influence of the Oriental cults, such as 
Mithras, Cybele and Isis and Sarapis, on Gallo-Roman 
culture was slight. While Jupiter Dolichenus, god with a 
bull, thunderbolt and double-headed axe, was especially 
popular on the Rhine, probably among the soldiers, 
Egyptian cults left few traces and Syrian gods do not 
appear to have penetrated in to the indigenous people 
much.” 


Duval”” proposes that two basic weaknesses in these cults 
may account for this. The first is the fact that they were 
monotheistic and the second is that they were still exotic 
even for the Roman pantheon and, therefore, probably too 
exotic for the Gauls only recently introduced to Roman 
culture. Despite this Cybele seems to have prospered with 
more than 60 faurobolia and processions in honour of 
Cybele attested at the end of the 2nd century or at the 
beginning of the 3rd.**° The two possible reasons for this 
are that the taurobolium resembled some traditional 
Gallic cattle sacrifice and that she was confused with the 
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Matres and other fertility-related goddesses.?! Terracotta 
statuettes of Cybele have been found along with statuettes 
of the Mother goddesses, Venus, Fortuna and Minerva, 
who, if she was equated with Brigit, was also concerned 
with fertility, at Graach, Hofstade-lés-Alost, Dhronecken 
and Hochsheid. This may be the third reason for the lack 
of impact of the female Oriental cults; all the female 
deities were immediately equated in the Gallic mind with 
the transfunctional goddess concerned with fertility. A 
fourth reason, which explains the lack of attraction of 
Oriental deities is that all these cults entail a form of 
initiation, which, in the case of Mithras, is limited to men, 
as a requirement for salvation and an adherence to a code 
regarding behaviour or diet. This method of acquisition of 
the afterlife must have seemed terribly unattractive in 
comparison to the Celtic afterlife, which was open to 
anyone, involved no change in status, morality or diet and 
was as enjoyable as this life. 


Literary Sources 
Greek 


Aelian 

N.A.X.22. 

Βακκαῖοι < γένος δὲ τοῦτο ἑσπέριον» τῶν 
ἀποθνησκόντων νόσῳ τοὺς νεκροὺς ὑβρίζοντες 
ὡς ἀνάνδρως καὶ μαλακῶς τεθνεώτων 
θάπτουσι πυρί, τοὺς δὲ ἐν πολέμῳ τὸν βίον 
καταστρέψαντας ὡς καλοὺς καὶ ἀγαθοὺς καὶ 
ἀρετῆς μετειληχότας yoyi προβάλλουσιν, 
ἱπερὸν τὸ ζῶον εἶναι πεπιστευκότες. 


Diodorus Siculus 

V 28.6. 

Ἔνισχύει γαρ παρ᾽ αὐτοῖς ὁ Πυθαγόρου λόγος, 
ὅτι TAG ψυχαὶς τῶν ἀνθρώπων ἀθανάτους εἶναι 
συμβέβηκε καὶ δι’ ἐτῶν ὡρισμένων πάλιν βιοῦν 
εἰς ἕτερον σώμα τῆς ψυχης εἰσδυομένης. Διὸ 
καὶ κατὰ τος ταφὰς τῶν τετελευτηκότων 
ἐνίους ἐπιστολας γεγραμμένας τοις οἰκείοις 
τετελευτηκόσιν ἐμβάλλειν εἰς τὴν πυράν, ... 


Diogenes Laertius 

Prooem.6. 

καὶ φασι τοὺς μὲν Γυμνοσοφιστας καὶ Δρῦιδας 
αἰνιγματωδῶς ἀποφθεγγομένους φιλοσοφῆσαι, 
σέβειν θεοὺς _ καὶ μηδὲν κακὸν δρᾶν καὶ 
ἀνδρείαν ἀσκεῖν. 


Homer 

IL XXII. 71 — 74. 

θάπτε µε ὅττι τάχιστα, πύλας ᾿Αἴδαο περήσω. 
Τῆλέ µε εἴργουσι ψυχαί, εἴδωλα καμόντων, 
οὐδέ ué πω μίσγεσθαι ὑπὲρ ποταμοῖο ἐώσιν, 
ἀλλ᾽ αὔτως ἀλάλημαι ἂν εὐρυπυλὲς ’ Αἴδος δῶ. 
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II.XXIIL161 — 177. 

Αὐτὰρ ἐπεὶ τό γ ἄκουσεν ἄναξ ἀνδρῶν 
᾿Αγαμέμνον, 

αὐτίκα λαὸν μὲν σκέδασεν κατοὶ νῆας εἴσας, 
κηδεμόνες δὲ παρ᾽ αὖθι μένον καὶ νήεον ὕλην, 
ποίησαν δὲ πυρὴν ἑκατόμπεδον ἔνθα. καὶ ἔνθα, 
ἐν δὲ πυρῇ ὑπάτῃ νεκρὸν θέσαν ἀχνύμενοι KTP. 
Πολλα óg ιφια μῆλα καὶ εἰλίποδας ἕλικας βοῦς 
πρόσθε πυρῆς ἔδερόν τε καὶ ἄμφεπον: ἐκ δ᾽ ἄρα 
πάντων 

δημὸν ἑλὼν ἐκάλυψε νέκυν μεγάθυμος 
᾿Αχιλλεὺς ἐς πόδας ἐκ κεφαλῆς, περὶ δὲ δραταὶ 
σώματα viet. 

Ἐν δ᾽ ἐτίθει μέλιτος καὶ ἀλείφατος ἀμφιφορίας, 
πρὸς λέχεα κλίνων: πίσυρας δ᾽ ἐριαύχενας 
Ἵππους ἐσσυμένως ἐνέβαλλε πυρῃ μεγαλα 
στεναχίζων. ἐννέα τῷ γε ἄνακτι τραπεζῆες 
κύνες ἦσαν, 

καὶ μὲν τῶν ἐνέβαλλε πυρῇ δύο δειροτομήσας, 
δώδεκα δὲ Τρώων μεγαθύμων υἱέας ἐσθλοὺς 
χαλκῷ δηϊόων: κακαὶ δὲ φρεσὶ μήδετο ἔργα- 

ἐν δὲ πυρὸς μένος ἧκε σιδήρεον, ὄφρα νέµοιτο. 


Od.X.508 — 512. 

᾿Αλλ’ ὁπότ᾽ ἂν δὴ νηὶ δι Ωκεανοῖο περήσῃς, 
ἔνθ᾽ ἀκτή τε λάχεια καὶ ἄλσεα Περσεφονείης, 
μακραί T αἴγειροι καὶ ἰτέαι ὠλεσίκαρποι, 

va μὲν αὐτοῦ κέλσαι ἐπ᾽ Ωκεανῳ βαθυδίνῃ, 
αὐτὸς Ó” εἰς Αίδεω ᾿ιέναι δόμον εὐρώεντα. 


Od.XXIV.11 — 14. 

Παρ᾽ δ᾽ ᾿ίσαν ᾿Ωκεανοῦ τε 'pooc καὶ Λευκάδα 
πέτρην, 

ἠδὲ παρ᾽ ᾿Ηελίοιο πύλας καὶ δῆμον ὀνείρων 
Moov: αἶψα δ΄ικοντο κατ’ ἀσφοδελὸν λειμῶνα, 
ἔνθα τε ναίουσι ψυχαί, εἴδωλα. καμόντων. 


Pausanias 


X.21.6 — 7. 

6. τότε δὲ ἐν ταῖς Θερμοπύλαις oi μὲν 
Ἕλληνες μετοὶ τὴν μάχην τοὺς τε αὑτῶν 
ἔθαπτον καὶ ἐσκύλευον τοὺς βαρβάρους. Οἱ 
Γαλάται δὲ οὔτε ὑπὲρ ἀναιρέσεως των νεκρῶν 
ἐπεκηρυκεύοντο, ἐποιοῦντό τε ἐπ ἴσης γης 
σφᾶς τυχεῖν ἢ θηρία τε αὐτῶν ᾿εμϕορηθῆναι 
καὶ ὅσον τεθνεῶσι πολέμιόν ` εστιν ὀρνίθων. 

7. ᾿Ολιγώρως δὲ αὐτοὺς ἐς τῶν ἀπογινομένων 
ἔχειν τας ταφοὶς δύο ἐμοὶ δοκεῖν τα 
ἀναπείθοντα ἦν, πολεμίους τε ἄνδρας ἐκπλῆξαι 
καὶ ὅτι ἔστι τεθνεώτων οὐ δι ἔθους οἶκτος 
αὐτοῖς. 


Plutarch 
De Def. or.18. 


'O δὲ Δημήτριος ἔφη τῶν περὶ τὴν Βρεττανίαν 
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νήσων ἕιναι πολλὰς ἐρήμους σποράδας, ὧν 
ἐνίας δαιμόνων καὶ ἡρώων ὀνομάζεσθαι. 
Πλεύσαι δὲ αὐτὸς ιτορίας καὶ θέας ἕνεκα 
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πομπῇ τοῦ βασιλέως εἰς τὴν ἔγγιστα κειμένην 
τῶν ἐρήμων, ἔχουσαν οὐ πολλους «τοὺς» 
ἐποικούντοις ιεροὺς δὲ καὶ ἀσύλους πάντας 
ὑπὸ τῶν Βρεττανῶν ὄντας. ᾿Αφικομένου δ᾽ αὐτοῦ 
νεωστὶ σύγχυσιν μεγάλην περὶ τὸν ἀέρα καὶ 
διοσημίας. πολλοὶς γενέσθαι καὶ πνεύματα 
καταρραγηναι καὶ πεσεῖν πρηστῆρας. Ἐπεὶ ó 
ἐλώφησε, λέγειν τοὺς νησιώτας, ὅτι τῶν 
κρεισσόνων τινὸς ἔκλειψις γέγονεν. “ "Ὡς γαρ 
λύχνος ἀναπτόμενος” φάναι “δεινὸν οὐδὲν ἔχει, 
σβεννύμενος δὲ πολλοῖς λυπηρός ἐστιν, οὕτως 
αἱ μεγάλαι ψυχαὶ τὰς μὲν ἀναλάμψεις 
εὐμενεῖς καὶ ἀλύπους ἔχουσιν, αἱ δὲ σβέσεις 
αὐτῶν καὶ φθοραι πολλάκις μὲν, ὡς νυνί, 
πνεύματα. καὶ ζάλας τρέφουσι, πολλάκις δὲ 
λοιμικοῖς πάθεσι τὸν ἀέρα φαρμάττουσιν”. 
᾿Εκεῖ μέντοι μίαν εἶναι νησον, ἐν à τὸν Κρόνον 
καθεῖρχθαι φρουρούμενον ὑπὸ τοῦ Βριάρεω 
καθεύδοντα: δεσμὸν γὰρ αὐτῷ τὸν ὕπνον 
μεμηχανῆσθαι, πολλοὺς δὲ περὶ αὐτὸν εἶναι 
δαίμονας ὀπαδους καὶ θεράποντας. 


De fac.26.2 — 3. 

2. Ἐγὼ μὲν οὖν ὑποκριτής «εἰμι, πρότερον δ᾽ 
αὐτου φράσω τὸν ποιητὴν ἡμῖν εἰ μή τι κωλύει 
καθ᾽ Ὅμερον ἀρξάμενον 

᾿Ωγυγίη τις νησος ἀπόπροθεν εἰν ἁλι κεῖται 
δρόμον ἡμερῶν πέντε Βρεττανίας ἀπέχουσα 
πλέοντι πρὸς ἑσπέραν. Ἕτεραι δὲ τρεις Ἴσον 
ἐκείνης ἀφεστῶσαι καὶ ἀλλήλων πρόκεινται 
μάλιστα KOTO δυσμας ἡλίου θερινάς, 

3. ὧν ἐν μιᾷ τὸν Κρόνον Ou βάρβαροι 
καθεῖρχθαι μυθολογοῦσιν ὑπὸ τοῦ Διὸς, τὸν δ᾽ 
bov ἔχοντα φρουραν TOV τε νήσων ἐκείνων καὶ 
τῆς θαλάττης, ἣν Κρόνιον πέλαγος ὀνομάζουσι, 
παρακατῳκίσθαι. 


Strabo 

IV.4.4 

“Οταν δὲ φορα τούτων T φορὰν καὶ τῆς χώρας 
νομίζουσιν ὑπάρχειν. ᾿Αφθάρτους δὲ λέγουσι 
καὶ οὗτοι [the Druids] καὶ [οἱ] ἄλλοι τας ψυχαὶς 
καὶ τὸν κόσμον, ἐπικρατήσειν δέ ποτε καὶ πυρ 
καὶ ὕδωρ. 


Latin 


Avienus 
Ora Maritima.161 — 162. 

post pelagia est insula 
herbarum abundans adque Saturno sacra. 


Caesar 

B.G.V1.13.6 — 7. 

6. si qui aut privatus aut populus eorum decreto non 
stetit, sacrificiis interdicunt. Haec poena apud eos est 
gravissima. 

7. Quibus ita est interdictum, hi numero impiorum ac 
sceleratorum habentur, his omnes decedunt, aditum 
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sermonemque  defugiunt, ne quid ex contagione 
incommodi accipiant, neque his petentibus ius redditur 
neque honos ullus communicatur. 


B.G. VL13.11 — 12. 

11. Disciplina in Britannia reperta atque inde in Galliam 
translata esse existimatur, 

12. et nunc, qui diligentius eam rem cognoscere volunt, 
plerumque illo discendi causa proficiscuntur. 


B.G.V1.14.5. 

In primis hoc volunt persuadere non interire animas, sed 
ab aliis post mortem transire ad alios, atque hoc maxime 
ad virtutem excitari putant metu mortis neglecto. 


B.G.V1.19.4. 
Funera sunt omniaque, quae vivis cordi fuisse 
arbitrantur, in ignem inferunt, etiam animalia, ac paulo 
supra hanc memoriam servi et clientes, quos ab eis 
dilectos esse constabat, iustis funeribus confectis una 
cremabantur. 


Catullus 

V.5-6 
nobis cum semel occidit brevis lux, 
nox est perpetua una dormienda. 


CI 
Multas per gentes et multa per aequora vectus 
advenio has miseras, frater, ad inferias, 
ut te postremo donarem munere mortis 
et mutam nequiquam alloquerer cinerem, 
quandoquidem fortuna mihi tete abstulit ipsum, 
heu miser indigne frater adempte mihi. 
Nunc tamen interea haec, prisco quae more 
parentum 
tradita sunt tristi munere ad inferias, 
accipe fraterno multum manatia fletu, 
atque in perpetuum, frater, ave atque vale. 


CVIILA — 5. 
lingua exsecta avido sit data vulturio, 
effossos oculos voret atro gutture corvus, ... 


Lucan 

1.447 — 449. 
Vos quoque, 
peremptas 
laudibus in longum vates dimittis aevum, 
plurima securi fudistis carmina, Bardi. 


qui fortes animas belloque 


1.456 — 458. 
regit idem spiritus artus 
orbe alio; longae, canitis si cognita, vitae 
mors media est. 


Pomponius Mela 

III.2.19. 

Unum ex his quae praecipiunt in vulgus effluxit, videlicet 
ut forent ad bella meliores, aeternas esse animas 


vitamque alteram ad manes. Itaque cum mortuis cremant 
ac defodiunt apta viventibus. Olim negotiorum ratio 
etiam et exactio crediti deferebatur ad inferos, erantque 
qui se in rogos suorum velut una victuri libenter 
inmitterent ... 


Silius Italicus 

Pun.1lI.341 — 343. 

His [Celts] pugna cecidisse decus, corpusque cremari 
tale nefas: caelo credunt superisque referri, 

impastus carpat si membra iacentia vultur. 


Tertullian 

De Anim.LVII.10. 

Nam et Nasamonas propria oracula apud parentum 
sepulcra mansitando captare, ut Heraclides scribit vel 
Nymphodorus vel Herodotus, et Celtas apud virorum 
fortium busta eadem de causa abnoctare, ut Nicander 


affirmat. 


THE CELTIC AFTERLIFE 


Valerius Maximus 

II.6.10. 

Horum moenia egressis vetus ille mos Gallorum occurrit, 
quos memoria proditum est pecunias mutuas, quae his 
apud inferos redderentur, dare, quia persuasum 
habuerint animas hominum inmortales esse. 


Commenta Scholia Bernensia ad Lucanum. ad 1.451. 

hi [Druids] dicunt redire animas in alium orbem 
Driadae negant interire animas aut contagione inferorum 
adfici; qui cum defunctis equos servosque et multam 
suppellectilem conburant quibus uti possint, inde animosi 
in proelia exeunt nec vitae suae parcunt, tamquam 
eandem reperituri in alio naturae secessu. 


Commenta Scholia Bernensia ad Lucanum. ad 1.454. 
Manes esse non dicunt, sed animas in revolutione credunt 
posse constare. 


Adnotationes super Lucanum ad 1.458. 
Mors media est] cum ab hoc orbe ad alium orbem 
transeunt. 
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CONCLUSION 


Both literary and archaeological evidence for Gallic 
religion must be used circumspectly and are subject to a 
number of provisos. Just as every work must be examined 
to obtain the author’s focalisation, so the literary evidence 
produced by Greek and Roman authors cannot be 
accepted unquestioningly. The main literary sources were 
not and were never intended to be objective, scientific 
analyses and were written primarily about the southern 
Gauls specifically and during a specific period of time. 
Moreover, the authors, only two of whom had actually 
been to Gaul, not only had their own motives for writing, 
but were the products of the Mediterranean world and, 
therefore, affected by ethnocentrism and cultural 
primitivism. The problems of Greek and Roman literary 
evidence have been discussed and taken into account in 
this study. The use of Irish vernacular literature is valid, 
but it must be tempered with caution for both specific and 
general reasons. The specific are anachronisms, additions 
due to the religious views of the Christian monks 
transmitting the myths to writing and conscious 
imitations of Classical literature; the general reason is 
that the literature is the product of and concerned with 
Irish, not Gallic, culture. It has also been shown that 
many of these reasons for not using Irish vernacular 
literature are erroneous, specious, are applied excessively 
or, unfairly, only to Irish vernacular literature. 


The use of archaeological evidence to reconstruct Gallic 
religion has as many problems as the use of literary 
evidence, and of a similar kind. All that is available are 
the religious sites and artefacts and, even then, only those 
which have survived and have dates and origins which 
are known or can be estimated. The actual rites and 
beliefs have to be extrapolated from them and will never 
really be known. Moreover, the evidence is subject to 
interpretation, which may be influenced by the 
interpreter’s imagination, prejudices, psychology or 
political view. 


The worship of Gallic deities continued and Gallic 
religion was not abandoned in favour of the Roman. This 
is demonstrated by the continued worship of many Gallic 
deities on their own and unconnected with any Roman 
deity. Moreover, the use of the names of Gallic deities as 
epithets indicates, not the abandonment of the Gallic 
religion and its replacement by the Roman, but their 
official recognition and consecration by the Romans and 
the fact that they were considered equal with Roman 
deities; it indicates not acceptance of the Roman religion 
by the Gauls, but rather the acceptance of the Gallic 
religion by Romans. The Gauls who practised combining 
Gallic and Roman deities were not the ordinary Gauls, 
but were the minority of the indigenous population who 
were Roman citizens; they continued to worship the 
Gallic deities and coupled them with Roman ones only as 
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an expression of their loyalty. As with a Gaul with 
Roman citizenship, the Roman name merely indicated the 
new loyalty and political orientation, but the Gallic name 
demonstrated that the Gallic quality and personality were 
not abandoned, but continued. Further evidence of the 
recognition by the Romans of the equal status indigenous 
deities had with the Roman and that the Gallic religion 
continued is the fact that, in the provincial capital, as late 
as the 3rd century CE, Gallic deities were considered 
worthy to be associated with objects of worship 
introduced by Roman acculturation, such as Roman 
deities, the Numen Augusti and the Divine House. The 
basic plan of the Gallic temple, square enclosure and 
ambulatory area, continued in the Gallo-Roman temple. 
Anthropomancy ceased to be practised because it was an 
extraordinary procedure invoked only for situations 
which, due to Roman acculturation, no longer existed. 
Widespread human sacrifice seems to have ceased by the 
Ist century BCE and was therefore unaffected by Roman 
acculturation; however, there is evidence that it may have 
continued on a small scale. The sacrifice of weapons 
ceased due to the pax Romana, but the sacrifice of other 
objects continued. Of the animal sacrifices, the chthonic 
bovine sacrifice seems to have been affected by Roman 
acculturation, but the animal sacrifice involving a 
banquet continued, as did the rite of circumambulation. 
Headhunting was stopped in Gaul, but continued under 
the aegis of the Roman Army on the borders and as part 
of the conquest of new lands. Finally, the emphasis on the 
fertility aspect of the female Salvation religions rather 
than their message of salvation indicates the continuance 
of the Celtic view of the afterlife. 


Certain aspects of Gallo-Roman religion showed not 
only continuity of Gallic cult, but also its redirection 
and, as a consequence, the removal of potential tension 
on the part of the indigenous, non-citizen section of the 
population regarding the acculturation of their customs 
and beliefs. The worship of Gallic deities became 
associated with Roman deities, public cults and Roman 
culture, in short Rome itself, and was redirected from 
being purely indigenous to being a part of Roman 
culture in Gaul and to be a sign of loyalty to Rome. 
Moreover, with the worship of Gallic deities established 
as public cult and with the recognition of them by the 
State as on the same level as the Roman deities, any 
resentment due to the impression that indigenous beliefs 
and deities were inferior, unwanted or a threat was 
defused as was the idea that a Gaul had to choose 
between his Gallic heritage and the Roman. In the same 
way, headhunting was redirected from use against other 
Gauls to use against Rome’s enemies and for the 
furtherance of Rome’s power and to be a sign of loyalty 
to Rome. With the redirection of headhunting towards 
Rome’s enemies, unrest among the nobility and warrior 


class, which Rome used as cavalry and for whom 
headhunting provided military renown and magico- 
religious power, was avoided. In both the worship of 
deities and headhunting, redirection of an indigenous 
institution advanced Roman culture and defused any 
potential tension. 


There was no reason for the Gauls to consider the Roman 
religion as better; not only were the two religions similar 
in many ways, but the Gallic religion was more attractive 
as regards the belief in the Afterlife. Indeed, the fact that 
the Romans treated aspects of the Gallic religion on a 
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level with the Roman shows that they did not consider 
Gallic religion inferior. The Gallic religion was not 
abandoned in preference to the Roman through the 
activities of the Romans and the Gauls; it is not the case 
that Gallo-Roman religion was actually Roman with the 
only Gallic quality being that it was practised in Gaul. 
Aspects of the Gallic religion continued beyond the Ist 
century CE, both continuing to appeal to the Gauls and, 
because of this, being used by the Romans either for the 
benefit of the Empire or to introduce the Gauls to Roman 
culture. 
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